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CHAPTER V 

Dqiartuie from Vancouver — Wappatoo I^nd — The Willamette 
River — Its Mouth — The Mountains — Falls — River above the 
Falls — Arrival at the Lower Settlement — A Kentuckian — Mr. 
Johnson and his Cabin — Thomas M'Kay and his MQl — Dr. 
Bailey and Wife and Home — The Neighbouring Fanners — The 
Methodist Episcopal Mission and Missionaries — Their Modes of 
Operations — The Wisdom of their Course — Their Improvements, 
&c. — Return to Vancouver — Mr. Young — Mr. Lee's Misfortune 
— Descent of the Mmiamette — Indians — Arrival at Vancouver — 
Oregon — Its Mountains, Riveis and Soil, and Climate — Ship- 
ment for the Sandwich Islands — Life at Vancouv^ — Descent of 
the Columbia — Astoria — On the Pacific Sea — The Last View 
of Oregon — Account of Oregon, by Li^t. Wilkes, Commander 
of the late exploring Expedition. „ ^; (i_ « ■ '■ -^ , '/■ '-"j '^ 

On the morning of the 21st, I left the Fort and dropped 
'■ down the Columbia, five miles, to Wappatoo Island. This 
large tract of low land' is bounded on the south-west, south 
and south-east, by the mouths of the Willamett^, and 
on the north by the Columbia. The side ' contiguous 
to the latter river is about fifteen'miles in length; the side 
bounded by the eastern mouth of [aoi] the Vmiamette 
about seven miles, and that bounded by the western mouth 
of the same river about twelve miles. It derives its name 
from an edible root called Wappatoo, which it produces 
in abimdance.* It is generally low, and, in die central 
parts broken with small ponds and marshes, in which 

' Chkpter V of Tolume ii of the oiigiBKl editioD. — En. 

' Far this island, now called Sanvie'i, we our volume xzi, p. 300, ootes 85, 86. 
Tile root is deaciibed in our volume vi, p. 178 note 87. — Ed. 
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the water rises and falls with the river. Nearly the whole 
surface is overflown by the June freshets. It is covered 
with a heavy growth of cotton-wood, elm, white-oak, 
black-ash, alder, and a lai^ species of laurel, and other 
shrubs. The Hudson Bay Company, some years ago, 
pla<%d a few hogs upon it, which have subsisted entirely 
upon roots, acorns, &c. and increased to many hundreds. 
I found the Willamette deep enough for ordinary steam- 
, boats, for the distance of twenty miles from its western 
mouth. One mile below the falls are rapids on which 
the water was too shallow to float our canoe. The tide 
rises at this place about fourteen inches. The western 
shore of the river, &om the point where its mouths diverge 
to this place, conasts of lofty mountains ri^g inmiedi- 
ately from the water-side, and covered with pines. On 
the eastern side, beautiful swells and plains extend from 
the [aoa] Columbia to within five or six miles of the rapids. 
They are generally covered with pine, white-oak, black- 
ash, and other kinds of timber. From the point last 
named to the rapids, wooded mountains crowd down 
to the vet^ of the stream. Just below the n^ids a very 
omsiderable stream comes in &om the east. It is said 
to rise in a champaign country, which commences two or 
three miles from the Willamette, and extends eastward 
twenty or thirty miles to the lower hills of the President's 
range. This stream breaks through the mountain tumul- 
tuously, and enters the Willamette with so strong a current, 
as to endanger boats attempting to pass it.' Here were 
a number of Indian huts, the inmates of which were busied 
in taking and curing salmon. Between the rapids and 
the falls, the country adjacent to the river is similar to 
that just described; moimtains clothed with impenetrable 



River, for which «ee our Tolume zzi, p. 330, note 105. — Ed. 
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llie river, thus far, appeared to have an average width 
of four hundred yards, water limpid. As we approached 
the faJIs, the eastern shore presented a sdid wall of basalt^ 
thirty feet in perpendicular hei^t On the top of this 
wall was nearly an acre of level area, on ^ii4uch the Hudson 
Bay Company [203] have built a log-house.* This plain- 
is three or four feet below the level of the water above 
the falls, and protected from the floods by the interven- 
tion of a deep chaan, which separates it from the rockfi 
over which the water pours. This is the best site in the 
country for extensive flour and Imnber-mills. The valley 
(tf the Willamette is the only portion of Oregon from - 
which grain can ever, to any extent, become an article 
c& ezpcni:; and this splendid waterfall can be approached 
at all seasons, &om above and below, by sloops, schooners, 
Sa:. The Hudson Bay Company, aware of its importance, 
have commenced a race-way, and drawn timber on the 
ground, with the apparent intention of erecting such 
woriu. On the opposite side is an acre or two of broken 
ground, which might be ^milariy occupied. 

The falls are formed l^ a line of dark rock, which 
stretches diagonally across the stream. The river was 
low when I passed' it, and all the water was discharged 
at three jets. Two of these were near the eastern shore; 
the other was near the western sh»e, and fell into the 
chasm which divides the rocky plain hdort named, from 
the cli£b of the falls. At the mouth of this chasm [304] 
my Indians unloaded their canoe, dragged it up the crags, 

'The land at the Falli of the WUlunette was a private posteaaioD of Dr. John 
UcLoughliii, trtio took up the daim in 1829, ""^'"g some improTemeott. HU 
ri^iti were first contested by mcmbeia of the Uethodist muaion. Later, after 
he bad become a naturalized American dtlzen, he mi deprired thereof by l^sla- 
tlTe act — an injuitlce iriuch was corrected In iS6a, irtien the land was restored 
to the bdn of the estate. The town siw at thu place wu platted aa Otegoii City 
(a name stHl ntained), and for acme yean was the seatof goTenunentandmetTDp- 
olii of Oregon. — Ed. 
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and having bome it on their shoulders eight or ten rods, 
launched it upon a narrow neck of water by the shore; 
reloaded, and rowed to the dtiesp water above. 

The scene, however, was too interesting to be left so 
soon, and I tarried awhile to view it. The cataract roared 
loudly among the caverns, and sent a thousand foaming 
eddies into the stream below. Countless numbers of 
salmon were leaping and falling upon the fretted waters; 
savages almost naked were around me, untrained by the 
soothing influences of true knowledge, and the hopes 
of a purer world; as rude as the rocks on which they 
trod; as besdal as the bear that growled in the thicket. 
On either hand was the primeval wilderness, with its 
decaying and perpetually-renewing energies; nothing 
could be more intensely interesting. I had passed but 
a moment in these pleasant yet painful reflections, when 
my Indians, becoming impatient, called me to pursue 
my voyage. 

A mile above the falls a large credc comes in from the 
west. It is said to rise among the mountains near the 
Cdumbia, and to run south and south-east and east- 
wanlly through a series of flne prairies, interspersed 
[205] with timber.' Above the falls, the mountains 
rise immediately from the water's edge, clothed with 
noUe forests of pine, &c.; but at the distance of fifteen 
miles above, their green ridges give place to grassy and 
wooded swells on the west, and timbered and prairie 
plains on the eastern side. This sectim of the river 
appeared navigable for any craft that could float in the 
stream below the falls. 

It was dark when I arrived at the level country; and 

* Tualatjn River, draining the present Washington County, wu > fertile valley 
early aettled. About 1853 the river waa by private enteiprise made navigable 
for some diitance. — Ed. 
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emetging suddenly in ^ght of a fire chi the western bank, 
my Indians cried "Boston! Boston!" and turned the 
canoe ashore to give me an opportunity of ^>eaking with 
a fdlow countryman. He was sitting in the drizzling 
rain, by a large log-fire — a stalwart six foot Kentucky 
trapper. After long service in the American Fur Com- 
panies, among the rocky mountains, he had come down 
to the Willamette, accompanied by an Indian woman 
and his child, selected a place to btiild his home, made 
an "improvement," sokl it, and was now commendng 
another. He enteared my canoe and steered across the 
river to a Mr. Johnson's.* ' "I am sorry I can't keep 
you," said he, "but I reckon you'll sleep better under 
i^iin^es, than this stormy sky. Johnson [306] will be 
^ad to see you. He's got a good shantee, and something 
for you to eat." 

We soon crossed Uie stream, and entered the cabin 
of Mr. Johnson. It was a hewn log structure, about 
twenty feet square, with a mud chimney, hearth and fire- 
place. The furniture consisted of one chair, a number 
ci wooden braiches, a rude bedhead covered with flag 
mats, and several sheet-iron kettles, earthen plates, knives 
and forks, tin pint cups, an Indian wife, and a brace of 
brown hays. I passed the night pleasandy with Mr. 
Jt^mson; and in the morning rose early to go to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Mission, twelve miles above. But the old 
hunter detained me to breakfast; and afterwards insisted 



■MDlam Jidmsoi^ an EngUah Milot who had dewrted to the AmedcMU, 
and (oved on the "Conttitution" in the fij^t with the "Gueniire." He (iter- 
waid* became a trapper in the Hudson's Bay service, and came to Oregon (1839) 
to fettle whh Us native wife and family. He served a* iheiiff In the first pix>- 
virional government. He appears later to have removed his claim to the lower 
WiUamette. in the oef^boihood of South Portland. According to Dr. McLou^- 
lin't (tatemeot, Oregon Historical Sndely Quarttrlj, i, p. 197, he "left by aca 
and arm returned to Oregon." — Ed. 
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that I should view his premises, while his boy should gather 
the horses to conv^ me on my way. And a si^t of fenced 
fields, many acres c^ wheat and oat-stubUe, potato-fields, 
and garden-v^etables of all descriptions, and a bam wdl 
stored with the gathered harvest compensated me for the 
delay. Adjoining &&. Johnson's fann were four others, 
on all of which there were from fifty to a hundred acres 
under cultivation, and substantial log-houses and bams. 

One of these belonged to Thomas hTKay, [207] son 
of M*Kay, who figured with I1&. Astor in the d(»ngs of 
the Pacific Fur Company.' 

After surveying these marks of civilization, I found a 
Dr. Bailey waiting with his horses to convey me to his 
h<»ne. We accordingly mounted, bade adieu to the old 
trapper of Hudsm Bay and other parts of the frozen north, 
and went to view M'Eay's mill. A grist-mill in Or^onl 
We found him working at his dam. Near by lay French 
buiT stfHies, and some portions of substantial and wdl- 
fashioned iron work. The frame of the mill-house was 
raised and shingled; and an excellent structure it was. 
The whde expense of the establi^unent, when comi^eted, 
is expected to be ;£i,4oo or ;£i,6oo. M'Kajr's mother 
is a Cree or Chippeway Indian; and NTKay himself is a 
compound of the two races. The contour of his &ame 
and features, is Scotch; his manners and intellects strongly 
tinctured with the Indian. He has been in the service 
of the Fur Companies all his life, save some six or seven 
years past; and by his daring enterprise, and courage in 
battle has rendered himself the terror of the Or^on 
Indians. 

Leaving M'Kay's mill, we travdled along a circuitous 
track through a heavy forest of fir and pine, and emerged 

HIT Tolume ni, p. soi, note Ab. Hb father 1* 
IT mlume vi, p. 186, aiNe 9. — Ed. 
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into a beautiful [208] little prairie, zX the side of which 
^ood the doctor's neat hewn log cabin, sending its cheer- 
ful smoke among the lofty pine tops in its rear. We 
soon sat by a blazing fire, and the storm that had pelted us 
all the way, lost its unpleasantness in the delightful society 
dL my worthy host and his amiaUe wife. I passed the 
n^t with them. The doctor is a Scotchman, his wife 
a Yankee. The f^mer had seen many adventures in 
California and Oregim and had his face very much slashed 
in a contest with the Shasty Indians near the southern 
bOTder of Oregon. The latter had come from the States, 
a member di the Methodist Episcopal Mission, and had 
consented to share the Uiss and ills of life with the adven- 
turous Gael; and a happy little family they were.' 

The next day Mrs., Bailey kindly undertook to make 
me a blanket coat by the time I should return, and the 
worthy doctor and myself started for the KCssion. About 
a mile on our way, we called at a farm occupied fay an 
American, who acted as blacksmith and gunsmiUi for 
the settlement. He appeared to have a good set of to(^ 
for his mechanical business, and plenty xA custom. He 
had also a considerable tract of land under fence, and a 
comfortaUe house and [209} out-buildings. A mile or 
two farther on, we came up<»i the cabin of a Yankee 
tinker:* an odd fellow, this; glad to see a countryman, 
ready to serve him in any way, and to discuss the matter 

'TownMnd mu at Fort Vaacouvei irimi Ballqr wu toought in wounded, 
•fter hii conteat with the Rogue River Indians. See hii N'orraltv* in our volume 
nd, pp. 338-330. 

Mn. Buley wu a Ults Uaiguct Smith, irtu came out in 1837 to rdnfoice 
the Methodiat iniMon. — Ed. 

' lie blachnuth and tinker were appoiuitlr Thcnuu J. Hubhard and Cabin 
TlUatt), who came to Oregon with Wyeth. Sec te the former, W. H. Gray, 
Hiitarj «/ OrtgMt (Portland, Oregon, 1870), pp. 191, i^Bj for the latter our 
vtdnme xxl, p. 73, note 50. Both woe imtrumental in laying the foundatloDi 
of die Oregon providona] gov einu ienL — Ed. 
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of a canal across tlie isthmus of Darien, the northern 
lights, En^ish monopdies, Symmes's Hole, Tom Paine, 
and wooden nutmegs. Farther on, we came to the Catho- 
lic Chapel, a low wooden buildup, thirty-five or fraty 
feet'in length; and the pars(»iage, a comfortable log calan.'* 

Beyond these, scattered over five miles of country, were 
fifteen or twenty farms, occupied by Americans and retired 
servants of the Hudson Bay Company. Twelve or thirteen 
miles from the doctcar's we came in sight of the Mission 
premises^ They consisted of three log cabins, a black- 
smith's shop, and outbuilding, on the east bank of the 
Willamette, with lar^e and well cultivated farms round 
about; and a farm, on which were a large frame house, 
hos[ntal, baii^ 'Sc., half a mile to the eastward." We 
alig^t^ at the last-named establishment, and were kindly 
received by Dr. White and his lady. This gentleman is 
the physician of the Mission, and is thoroughly devoted 
to the amelioration of the physical condition of the natives." 

[310] For this object, a U^ge hcspitai was being erected 
near his dwelling, for the reception of patients. I passed 

" TI1U nuMion mu under the caie of Father Bluchet, aiid vss fbimded the 
jt»i of FMnbun'a vuit. It was located twelve milei abore Champoeg, od the 
eait bulk of the rirer. See De Smet's Letttrt in our Tohime zzrii, p. 310, note 
164. — Ed. 

" For the fbuixUng and aite of diii tniakm see oor fohinie zzf, p. 399, note 
84. The achool was later {about 1843) ranored to Satem, and the faeadquutera 
eilablMbed then. — Ed. 

"Dr. Elijah White, a native of New York ttate, came out a* minioiuuy 
plqmidui in 1837. After aerving abotit four jtm at the mitaioa, he had KHne 
diMgteemeDt with Iti luperintendent, and rctutoed to the atate*. He then 
recdTed the ajqxdntment at Washington of "nib-Indian agent for Oregon," 
aa ^fice with indetenninate duties, anooaalous in character. Once more la 
Oregon, Di. White was zealous In execution of the business of his office aa he 
conoeiTcd it, but antagonized many of the settlers thereby and found himself in 
disfavor; to that upon visiting Washington In 1845 he was not aUe to secure the 
renewal of his appcdntment. He returned to Oregon, however, and In iSfii was 
employed as spedal Indian agent. In later life be removed to San Francisco 
where he died in Ifarch, 1879. — El>. 
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the ni^t with the doctor and his family, and the follow- 
ing day vi^ted the other NGssion famihes. Every one 
appeared h^py in his benevolent work. — Mr. Daniel 
Leslie, in |ureaching and superintending genial matters;** 
Sir. Cyrus Shepajd, in teaching letters to about thirty 
Imlf -breed and Indian children; ^.„J^ C. WhitecMnb, 
in teaching them to cultivate tiie earth; and Mr. Alansoa 
Beers, in blacksmithing for the mission and the Indians, 
ani3~instructing a few young men in his art." I spent 
four or five days with these peo^e, and had a fine oppw- 
tunity to learn thdr characters, the objects they had in 
view, and the means they took to accomplish them. They 
belong to that zealous class of Protestants called Meth- 
^iL^P'^^'^P^^^^'^- '^^ religious feelings are warm, 
uid accompanied^ with a strong faith and great activity. 
In energy and fervent ztaX, they reminded me of the 
Plymouth pi^rims, so true in heart, and so deeply inter- 
ested were they with the principles and emotions which 
they are endeavouring to inculcate upon those around 

"Rev. David (not Duifd) Lealfe came to die Methodut miadoa with the 
•econd relnfdrcemeiil of 1837. Hli ability wai at once tecx>gnized, and during 
JaaoD Lee's abaenoe he acted as •uperintendent. In 1838 at the lequetf of the 
Anurican lettlen be •rrred them aa justice of the peace. The fini meetiiig for 
a pcoviiioDal goTennncnt wai held under hi* preddcocy (1841). Upon the iBa- 
•olntiaa of the minicm he became a Methodist preacher, making his home in 
and abont Salem, where be wai chaplain of the fint t en itoria] legfilature, and 
(or mai^ jean pnaident of the boaid of ttiutees of WlHamette UniTcnity. With 
the exception of a few montha In the Sandwich lalandi (1843-43), his life was 
practical^ qient in Or^on, where he was hi|^}' reelected for the probit)' and 
pnii^ of his chantcter. — Ed. 

" J. L. WhitcMnb came out in 1837 as a lay member of the misnon. ffis 
duties were the mperintendenoe of the faima- In 184* he nuuried the widow 
of Cynu Shepard, and the same year, because of broken health, returned to the 
Vidted States. 

Alanaon Beers, from Connecticut, also came (1837) as a lay member ol the 
ttJit'™'. and remained In Or^on until his death in 1853. He was one of the execu- 
tive committee of three appointed hj the provisional goremmenl, and treanirer 
(rf the board of trusteea o( Oregon Institute. — Ed. 
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them. Their hospitality and friendship were [211] of 
the purest aiKl most disinterested character. I shall 
have reason to remember Vm% and gratefully the kind 
and genorous manner in which they supplied my wants. 
Their object in settling in Oregon I understood to be 
twofold; the one and principal, to civilize and christian i;^ 
the Indians; the other, and not less important, the estab- 
lishment of religious and literary institutions. JoE--lhe 
benefit of white emigrants. Their plan tA operaticm 
I on the Indians, is to leam their various languages, for 
\the puip(»es (A itinerant preaching, and of teaching the 
/young the English language. The scholars are also 
' instructed in agriculture, the regulations of a weU-managed 
\ household, reading, writing, arithmetic and geography. 
^ The principles and duties of the Christian religion 
form a very considerable part of the system. TTiey have 
succeeded very satisfactorily in the several parts of their 
undertaking. The preachers of the Mission have traversed 
the wilderness, and by their untiring devotion to their 
work, wrought many changes in the moral ccoidition of 
these proverbially debased savages; while with their 
schods they have afforded [312] them ample means 
for intellectual improvement. 

They have many hundred acres of land under the 
plou^j^ and cultivated chiefly by the native pupils. They 
have more than a hundred head of hcKmed cattle, thirty 
or forty horses, and many swipe. They have granaries 
filled with wheat, oats, barley, and peas, and cellars well 
stored with vegetables. 

A site had already been selected on the opposite side 
of the river for an academical building; a court of justice 
had been organised by the popular voice; a military corps 
was about to be f(n*med fc^ the protection of settiers, and 
other measures were in progress, at once showing that 
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the American, with his characteristic energy and enter- 
prize, and the philanthropist, with his holy aspirations 
for the improvenunt of the human condition, had crossed 
the snowy barrier of the mountain, to mii^e with Uie 
dashii^ waves of the Pacific seas the sweet music of a 
busy and virtuous civilization. 

During my stay here, several American citizens, uncon- 
nected with the Mission, called on me to talk of their 
fatheriand, and inquire as to the probability that its [313] 
laws would be extended over them. The constantly 
repeated inquiries were — 

"Why are we left without protection in this part di 
our coimtry's domain? Why are foreigners permitted 
to domineer over American citizens, drive their traders 
from the country, and make us as dependent on them 
for the clothes we wear, as are their own apprenticed / 
slaves?" 

I could return no answer to these questions, exculpa- 
tory of this national delinquency, and therefore advised 
them to embody thdr grievances in a petition, and for- 
ward it to Congress. They had a meeting for that purpose, 
and afterwards put into my hand a petiticm, signed by 
sixty-seven citizens of the United States, and persons ■ 
desirous of becoming such, the sub^ance of whidi was, 
a descripticm of the country, their unprotected situation, 
and, in c<»iclusion, a prayo- that the Federal Govern- 
ment would extend over them the jmitection and institu- 
ticms of the RepuUic. Five or six of the Willamette 
settlers, for some reason, had not an opportunity to sign 
this paper. The Catholic priest refused to do it." 

■*FaTiiIum foTWBjded the petitioa to Congren frmn Honolulu, in January, 
1S40, BccampaDied by a letter of hia oiwu in which he shaipljF ciitidzed the con- 
duct of the Hudson's Bay Company — wet Senate Doct., 37 Cong., j seas., loa, 
The petitku or memorial, *dtich la largefy the work of Farnham, was presented 
to the senate Jtioe 4, 1840, by Senatoi Lewla linn of Mlasonri. It may be Emiad 



y 
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These people have put fifty or su^ fine [314] farms 
under cultivation in the Willamette valley, amidst the 
most discouraging circumstances. They have erected 
for themselves comfortable dwellings and outbuildings, 
and have herds of excellent cattle, which they have from 
time to time driven up from California, at great expense 
of property and even Ufe. The reader will find it difficult 
to learn any sufficient reasons for their being left by the 
Government without the institutions of civilised society. 
Their condition is truly deplorable. They axe liable to 
be arrested for debt or crime, and conveyed to the jails 
of Canada!" 

F(n:, in that case, the business of British subjects is 
interfered with, who, by way of retaliation, will withhold 
the supplies of clothing, household goods, &c., which 
the settlor have no other means of obtaining. Nor is 
this all. The civil condition of the territory being such 
as virtually to prohibit the emigration to any extent of 
useful and desirable citizens, they have nothing to antici- 
pate from any craisideraUe increase of their numbers, 



in Saute Doet., 16 Coi^., i Mas., 514, ngned "David Leslie and othm;" Cong. 
Globe, a6 Cong., i seas., 440, repoits terenty tigaea. The memorial requests 
Congrem to establish a tenitotul govcmment, notes that the Britlati aie, throu^ 
Ihe Hudson's Bay Cataptxiy, granting lands, surT«?ing haibors, bays, and rivers, 
cutting and shipiHDg timber, and prqMuiog to bold all the tenitoiy north of the 
ColumbEa. It deacribea the country south erf that river as "of unequalled beau^ 
and feitiU^," "a delightful and healthy climate," and "one of the moat favored 
portions of the ^be;" and candudea by praying for the "civil institutions of die 
American Republic," "the h^h privileges of American ddxenahip; the peaceful 
enjoyment of Ufe; the lif^t of acquiring possessing, and using proper^; and 
the unrcatiained punuit of rational hapiMness." — ED. 

" An act of pariiament was passed (about 1837) at the instigation of Dr. 
McLou^ilin, extending the jurisdictian and dvil laws of Canada over the British 
subjects of Oregon Iciritoiy. Under this law James Douglas was commissioned 
justice of the peace for criminal matters and for civil suits under ;C3oo in value. 
Imprisonment was possible either in the forts of the Hudson's Bay Company or the 
jails of Canada. — Ed. 
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DOT any amelioration of their state to look for, from the 
accessicm of female society. 

[215] In the desperation incident to their lonely lot, 
they take wives from the Indian tribes around them. 
What will be the ultimate consequence of this unpardon- 
able negligence on the part of the Government upon the 
future destinies of Oregon cannot be clearly predicted; 
but it is manifest that it miist be disastrous in the behest 
degree, both as to its claims to the sovoeignty of that 
territory, and Uie moral condition of its inhalntants. 

yb. W. H. ^^^Ison, superintendent cA a branch mission 
on Pugg's Sound, chanced to be at the '\^^llamette station, 
whose pdite attentions it aflEords me pleasure to acknowl- 
edge." He accompanied me on many excurdons in 
the valley, and to the heists, for the purpose of showing 
me the cotmtry. I was also indebted to him for much 
information relative to the Cowelitz and its valley, and 
the region about the sound, which will be found on a 
sutxeeding page. 

My original intention had been to pass the winter in 
exploring Oregon, and to have returned to the States 
the following summer, with the American Fur traders. 
But havLDg learned from various credible sources, that 
[216] little dependence could be placed upon meeting 
them at their usual place of rendezvous on Green river, 
and that the prospect oi getting back to the States by 
that route would, consequently, be eK:eedingly doubtful, 
I felt constrained to abandon the £^empt. My next 

"W. B. Wilton fawl fn earij life been » cooper on & whaling vessel. HmTing 
beea converted to Hethodimn, he came out to Oregon in 1837 as a lay helper, 
and studied medicine with Dr. Elijah White. In 1840 be married Chloe A. Claik 
of the miwion, wha afterwards became fint teacher of the Oregon losdlute, of 
which hei husband was lix scxne time agent. They made thdr home in Salem, 
fHtere he died suddenly of apc^ilesy. Wilson wu the treasurer of the first 
prorisional government of Oregon. — Ed. 
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wish was to have gone by land to California, and thence 
home through Uie northern States of Mexico. In ordo*, 
however, to accomplish this with safety, a fwce of twen^- 
five men was indispensaUe; and as that number could 
not be raised, I was compelled to give up all hopes of 
returning by that route. 

The last and only practicable means then of seeking 
home dining the next twelve months, was to go to the 
Sandwich Islands, and ship thence for New York or 
California, as opportunity mi^t offer. One of the com- 
pan3r's vessels was then lyii^ at Vancouver, recdving a 
cargo of lumbo: for the Idand market, and I determined 
, to take passage in her. Under these circumstances, it 
behooved me Joi^en my return to the Columbia. Accord- 
"ihgly, ^N ^e 2oth) l left the mission, visited Dr. Bailey 
and lady, and went to Mr. Johnson's to take a canoe 
dowp, the ,nver. On reaching this [217] place, I found 
IV&.-^I^, 'who had been to the Mission establishment 
m the Willamette for the fall supplies of wheat, pork, 
laid, butter, &c., for his station of the "Dalles." 

He had left the Mission two days before my departure, 
and giving his canoe, laden with these valuables, in charge 
of his Indians, proceeded to the highlands by land. He 
had arrived at Mr. Johnson's, when a message reached 
him to the effect that his canoe had been upset, and Its 
entire contents discharged into the stream. He immedi- 
ately repaired to the scene of this disaster, where I found 
him buked in attempting to save some part of his cargo. 
All the wheat, and a part of the other supplies, together 
witli hb gun and other paraphernalia, were lo^. I made 
arrangements to go down with him when he should be 
ready, and left him to call upon a Captain Young, an 
American ex-trader, who was settled near. This gentle- 
man had fcmn^ly explored California and Oregon in 
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quest of beaver — had been plundered by the Mexican 
auth(»ities of ;£4,ooo worth of fur; aiKl, wearied at last 
with his ill-luck, settled nine oc ten years ago on a small 
tributary of the Willamette coming in from the west." 

[218] H^e he has occted a saw and grist mill, and 
<q)eiied a farm. He has been many times to California 
for cattle, and now owns about one hundred head, a fine 
band of horses, swine, &c. He related to me many 
incidents of his hardships, among which the most surpris- 
ing was, that icr a number of years, the Hudson Bay 
Company refused to sell him a shred d. clothing; and as 
there were no other traders in the country, he was com- 
pelled during their pleasure to wear skins." A false 
report that he had bera guilty of s<Hne dishonourable 
act in California was the alleged cause f« this treatment; 
but perhaps, a bett^ reason wouki be, that Mr. Young 
occasionally purchased beaver skins in the American 
territory. #.- 7 ^.,/. ;e'i7 

I spent the night of the lath with the excellent old 
captain, and in the aftemoMi of the 13th, in company 
with my friend Nfr^Lee, descended the Willamette as 
far as tiie Falls. Here we passed the n^t, more to the 
iq)parent satisfaction of vermin than of ourselves. These 
creature comforts abound in Oregon. But it was not 
these alone that made our lodging at the [219] Falls a 
rosy circumstance for memory's wastes. The mellifluent 
odour oi salmon offal regaling our nasal sensibilities, 
and the squalling of a copper-coloured baby, uttered in 
all the sweetest intonations of such an instrument, falling 
with the liveliest notes upon the ear, made me dream of 
war to the knife, till the sun called us to our day's travel. 

"For Ewing Young vee our volume u, p. »3, note a. — Ed. 

'"nte reader will t«ke notice that tbis is an ex-paite statement. — EttousK 
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Five miles below the Falls, Ii^. IiS&jLnd mysdf left the 

canoe, and struck across about fourteen m3es to an Indian 

village on the bank of the Columbia opposite Vancouver. 

^ It was a collection of mud and straw huts, surrounded and 

'^\ filled with filth which mig^t be smelt two hundred yards. 

' We hired one of these cits to take us across the river, 

.-. . and at sunset of 'the i^th,^were comfortably seated by 

the stove in "Bachdor's Hall" dL Fort Vancouver. 

The rainy season had now thoroughly set in. Travel- 
ling any considerable distance in open boats, or among 
the tanked underbrush on foot, or on horseback, was 
quite impracticable. I thereftMre determined to avail 
myself of whatever other means of information were in 
my reach; and as the gentlemen in charge of the various 
trading-posts [220] in Uie territory, had arrived at Van- 
couver to meet the express from London, I could not 
have had for this object a more favourable opportunity. 
The information obtained from these gentlemen, and 
from other residents in the country, I have relied on as 
correct, and combined it with my own observati(His in 
the following general account of Oregon. 

Oregon Territory is bounded on the north by the parallel 
of 54 (leg- 40 min. north latitude; ** on the east by the 
Rocky Mountains; on the south by the parallel of 43 deg. 
north latitude; and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

Mountains of Oregcm. Different sections of the great 
chain of highlands which stretch from the straits of Magel- 
lan to the Arctic sea, have received different names — as 
the Andes, the Cordillnas, the Anahuac, the Rocky and 
the Chippewayan Mountains. The last mentioned appel- 
lation has been applied to that portion of it which lies 
between 58° of north latitude and the Arctic sea. The 
Hudson Bay Company, in completing the survey of the 

'*Fra' theoiigiiiof thiinoitheni boundary, see our volume nmii, note i. — Ei>. 
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Arctic coast, have ascertained that these moimtains pre- 
serve a strongly defined outline entirdy to the sea, and 
hang in towerii^ clifEs over it, [221] and by other surveys 
have discovered that they gradually increase in height 
from the sea southward. 

The section to which the term Rocky Mountains has 
been app^ed, extends from latitude 58° to the Great Gap, 
or southern pass, in latitude 42^ north. Their altitude 
is greater than that of any other range on the northern 
part of the continent. Mr. Thompson, the astronomer 
of the Hudson Bay Company, reports that he found peaks 
between latitudes 53 and 56 north, more than twenty- 
ax thousand feet above the level of the sea,** Tliat portion 
lying east of Oregon, and dividii^ it from the Great Prairie 
Wilderness, wilt be particularly noticed. Its southern 
pmnt is in the Wnd River cluster, latitude 42" north, 
and about seven hundred miles from the Pacific Ocean. 
Its noitheni point is in latitude 54" 40', about seventy 
miles north of Mount Browne,** and about four hundred 
miles from the same sea. Its general direction between 
these points is from N. N. W. to S. S. E. 

This range is generally covered with perpetual snows; 
and for this and other causes is goierally impassable iot 
man ca beast. There are, however, several gaps through 
[222] which the Indians and others cross to the Great 
Prairie Wilderness. The northernmost is between the 
peaks Browne and Hooker. This is used by the fur 



"For David lliompaoii, & tarma North West explorer, see FrandiSie's 
NarraHvt in our volume vi, p. 35,^, note 61. Exclusive of the Alaskkn tnountUDS, 
tbcR liBve been do peaks measuied in tbe Rocky Hountain sjstcm exceeding 
14,500 feet in heigbt. — Ed. 

"Mount BrowD is in Bridsh ColumUa, about latitude sa" aS' noitta, not far 
bom Athabasca Pass. It was fonnerly thought to be above 15,000 feet in hd^t, 
3 have reduced it to less than 10 000.^ — Ed. 
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traders in their journeys from the Columbia to Canada." 
Another lies between the head waters of the Flathead 
and the Marias rivers. Another runs from Lewis and 
Clarke's river to the southern head waters of the Missouri. 
Another lies up Henry's fork for the Saptin, in a n<»th- 
easterly course to the Big-horn branch of the Yellow- 
stone. And still another, and most important of all, is 
situated between Wnd river duster and Long's moun- 
tains." 

There are several spurs or lateral branches protruding 
from the main chain, which are worthy of notice. The 
northernmost of these parts oS north of Eraser's river, 
and embraces the sources of that stream. It is a broad 
collection of heights, thinly covered with pines. Some 
of the tops are covered with snow nine months of the year. 
A spur from these passes far down between Fraser's and 
Columbia rivers. This is a line of rather low elevations, 
thickly clothed with pines, cedar, Sec. The highest 
policnis of them tie near the Columbia. Another spur 
[223] puts out on the south of Mount Hooker, and lies 
in the bend of the Ccdumbia, above the two lakes. 

These are lofty and bare of veget^on. Another lies 

"Tlis is Athabasca Pus, first discovered bjr Dftvid Tboapson In i8ii — 
see EllioK Coues, Henry-ThomfioH Jimmali (New Voik, 1S97), li, pp. 66S, 669. 
Mount Hooker lay south of the pass, and Uount Brown to the north ; the former 
is about 10,500 feet above sea level (once supposed to be more than 15,000 feet). 
For a description of the passage of this g^ see Fiancbtre's Narrative in our 
volume vi, pp. 35a-3S7- — Ed. 

**The first of these passes is now known as Maria's, and is that taken by the 
Great Northern Railway in croasing from Missouri waters to those of the Colum* 
fata. Ute second past is probably intended to designate that taken by Lewi* 
and Cla^ who used not one, but aeveral pastes through the netwoA of moun- 
taiDi in vrestem Montana and eastern Idaho. The third is the pass fiom Heniy'a 
Lake to Red Rock, the source of the J^enon (not of the Big Hom), over whidi 
De Smet went with the Indians — see his LeUen in our volume xxvii, pp. 35a, 
153, notes laS, 130. The last is South Past, for which tee WyeUi's Ongon in 
our volume xxi, p. 58, note 37. — Ed. 
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between the Flatbow and Flathead rivers; another between 
the Flathead and Spokan rivers; another between the 
Kooskooskie and Wapicakoos rivers.** These spurs, 
which lie between the head waters of the Columbia and 
the last mentioned met have usually beoi anuddered 
in connexicai with a range running off S. W. from the 
lower part of the Saptin, and called the Blue Mountains. 
But there are two sufficient reasons why this is an emn*. 
Hie first is, that these spurs are separate and distinct 
from each otho-, and are all manifestly merely spurs of 
the Roc^ Mountains, and closely c(Hmected with them. 

And the second is, that no (me of them is united in any 
one point with the Blue Mountains. They cannot there- 
ioK be ccHisidered a part of the Blue Mountain chain, 
and should not be known by the same name. The moun- 
tains which lie between the Wapicakoos river and the 
upper waters of the Saptin, will be described by saying 
that they are a vast cluster of dark naked heights, descend- 
ing from the aven^ elevation of fifteen thousand feet — 
the altitude of the [224] great western ridge — to about 
ei^t thousand feet — the elevation of the eastern wall 
of the valley c^ the Saptin. Hie only qualifying fact 
that f^ould be attached to this description is, liiat there 
are a few small hc^ows among these mountains, called 
"holes;" which in general appearance resemble Brown's 
hole, mentioned in a previous chapter; hut unlike the 
latter, they are too cold to allow of cultivation. 

The last spur that deserves notice in this place is that 
which is called the "Snowy Moimtains." It has already 
been described in this work; and it can only be necessary 
here to repeat that it branches off from the Wind river 

"Hiew spun foan the mountaioa sic not definsUe. Funham simplj impliet 
th^trt htfOk the ■ ■ i^i^tif'Hi^ Upon irt*» y ctf the older niApi the KooakocMikBe 
(modern Claarmter) ia i3to called Skhnon — leaving to the modem Safanon 
Rhcr the name of Wafdacakooa (Waptacaca, W^itiacoaa). — Ed. 
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peak in latitude 41° north, and runs in an iiregular Inxiken 
line to Cape Mendocino, in Upper California. 

The Blue Mountains are a range of heights which com- 
mence at the Saptin, about twenty miles above its junc- 
tion with the Columbia, near the 46° of north latitude, 
and nm south-westerly about two hundred miles, and 
terminate in a barren, rolling plain. They are separated 
from the Rocky Mountains by the valley of the Saptin, 
and are unconnected with any other range. Some of 
their loftiest peaks are more than ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Many beautiful valleys, many hills 
covered [235] with bunch grass, and very many extensive 
swells covered with heavy yellow pine forests, are found 
among them. 

The President's range is in every req)ect the most inter- 
e^&a% in Or^cm. It is a part of a chain of highlands, 
which commences at Mount St. Ehas, and gently diver- 
ging from the coast, terminates in the arid hills about the 
head of the Gulf of California. It is a line of extinct 
volcanoes, where the fires, the evidences of whose intense 
power are seen over the whole surface of Or^on, found 
their principal vents. It has twelve lofty peaks; two of 
which, Mount St. Elias and Mount Fairweather, lie near 
latitude 55*^ n(»th;** and ten of which lie south of latitude 
49*^ n(Hth. Five of these latto* have received names bam 
British navigators and traders. 

The other five have recdved from American travellers, 



"Mount St. EIU4 and Mount Ffurweatber bekit^ to the Alaskan afstem. 
Dot to that of the Cascade or Presidenta' Range, which properly ends at Piigct 
Sound. Mount St. Elias, the highest mountain save one in North America (18,090 
feet) was discovered fay Vitus Behring in 1741. It« ascent waa accomplished 
ID the lummei of 1S97 by the Italian explorer, the Duke of Abiuzzi. 

Mount Fainreatber, so named by the whakis, who picdicted fair weather 
vAen Ae nimmit of this peak was free from clouds, has an altitude of 15,050 feet; 
it ii located near Sitka, on the Alaakau ooasL— Ed. 
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and A&. Kelly, the names of deceased Presidents of the 
RepubKc. Mr. Kelly, I believe, was the fir^ individual 
who su^iested a name for the whole range. For con- 
venience in description I have adopted it.*' And although 
it is a matter in which no one can find reasons for being 
very much interested, yet if there is any propriety in adopt- 
ing Mr. Kelly's name iai the whole [226] chain, there 
m^t seem to be as much in following his suggestion, 
that all the principal peaks should bear the names of those 
distinguished men, whom the suflErages of the people that 
own Oregon " have from time to time called to administer 
their national government. I have adopted this course. 

Mount Tyler is atuated near latitude forty-nine degrees 
north, and about twenty miles &om the eastern shore of 
those waters between Vancouver's Island, and the conti- 
nent. It is clad witii perpetual snow." Mount Harri- 
son is atuated a little more than a degree south of Mount 
Tyler, and about thirty miles east by north of Pint's 
Sound. It is covered with perpetual snow.** Mount 
Van Buren stands on the isthmus between Puget's Sound 

"For Hall J. Kdley kg out volume zd, p. 34, note 6. la his "Uemoir" (a 
Congren, Httue Btportt, s; Cong., 3 aeM., lot, he »a.j»: "The eattetn section 
tA the diilrict rafened to is bonleted by s mouDtain range, ninnii^ neulr paral- 
kl to the s[»De of the Rocky mountains aitd to the coast, and wliich, from tlie 
number of Its elevated peaks. I am inclined to call the Presdents' lange." — El>. 

"The icado' will ranonber that our Author is an American.^ Enolish Ed. 

" By Haunt Tj^er Famham evidently iuteudi Uount Baker, an eztioct vol' 
cano in Whatcocn County, Waahington (altitude 10,837 feet), suj^xised to have 
ahowa symptum s of eruption aa Ute as 1875. Iliii peak ma named by Vancouver 
(tjga) [or otie (rf his officers. J. Q. Tbomtoit, Ortgen and CaUjontia (New 
York, 1849), i, p. 156, calls this Mount Polk, sod asdgiu the name of Tyler to 
"an elevation on Ibe peninsula between Hood's Canal and the ocean." — Ed. 

"Evidsnlly Mount Rainier, althou^ iaeantOiij located, its distance and 
diiectioa being tcnnewhal deceptive. It is sontheast (not northeast) <d Puget 
Sound in Fierce County, Washii^ton, the highest of the Cascade Range {jA,%a6 
feet). It was first noted by Vancouver in 1791, and named for a rear-admiral 
in the Bdtish navy. Its Indian name was Ta-ko-mon, the white peak, hence 
its altemste mme of Mount TsciHna. — £0. 
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and the Pacific. It is a lofty, wintry peak, seen in clear 
weather eighty miles at sea.*' Mount Adams lies under 
the parallel of forty-five d^rees, about twenty-five miles 
north of the cascades of the Columbia. This is one of 
the finest peaks of the chain, clad with eternal snows, 
five thousand feet down its sides. Mount Washington 
lies a little nortb of the forty-fourtli degree north, 
and about twenty miles [337] south of the Cascades.** 
It is a perfect cone, and is said to rise seventeen thousand 
or eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. More 
than half its height is covered with perpetual snows. 
Mount Jefierson is an immense peak under latitttde 
forty-one and a hall degrees north. It received its name 
from Lewis and Clark.** Mount Madison is the Mount 
McLaughlin of the British fur-traders. Mount Monroe 
is in latitude forty-three degrees twenty minutes north, 
and Mount Jc^ Quincy Adams is in forty-two degrees 
ten minutes; both covered with perpetual snow.*' 

"Uouat Oljmpus, in JeSenon County, Washingtoo (l&titnde 47° 50' noitb, 
altitude 8,150 teet), was ducovered oriftiiiall^ by Fem (see our volume xzviU, 
p. 33, note 8), who named it Santa Roealia. Captain John Uearea (1785) 
bestowed its pietent appellation (tee our volume vil, p. iii, note 17). — Ed. 

°In re-naming the Pieddents' Range there appears to have been considerable 
confusion in assigning the name (rf the first executive. Kelley intended the name 
to be ^ven to Mount St. Helena, which at first Famham adopted (see out*, our 
volume zzviii, p. 353, note 311). C. G. Nicalay, Ongtn TarrUory (Londoo, 
1S46), p. 209, saji that St. Helena was called Mount Washington. Nereithe- 
less, Famham here applies the name of Adams to Mount St. Helens, ftnd that 
of Washington to Mount Hood, for wtiich latter see Fnuicbtre's Narraliv* in 
OUT volume vi, p. 348, note 54. FrancUic applied the title Washington to Mount 
Jeffeiaon; it has been finally attached to a peak south of Jefferson, in linn 
County, Oregon. — En. 

'Mount Jeffenon, on the eastern bcnden of Linn County, a hd^ ciowned 
with perpetual snow, was fint sighted by Lewis and Claik on March 30, 1806, 
from the mouth of Willamette River. In Original Journals, iv, p. 193, Claik 
says: "discovered a hi^ mountain, S. E. covered with snow which we call Mt. 
JeCerson." — Ed. 

- Mount McLou^tHn (UadiBoa) is now called Diamond Peak; it is in the 
■ontheutem extremity of Lane Coun^, and bas an altitude of 8,807 f^t* 
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Mount Jackson is in latitude forty-one degrees ten 
minutes. It is the largest and highest pinnacle of 
the President's range.** This chain of mountains runs 
parallel with the Rocky Mountains, between three hun- 
dred and four hundred mites from them. Its avo^ge 
distance from the coast of the Pacific, south of latitude 
forty-nine degrees, is about one hundred miles. The 
spacts between die peaks are occupied by elevated heights, 
covered with an enormous growth oi the several species 
of pines, and firs, and the red cedar, many of which rise 
two hundred feet without a limb; and axe five, six, seven, 
ei^t, and even nine fathoms in circumference at the 
ground. 

[338] On the south ^de of the Columbia, at the Cas- 
cades, a range of low mountains puts off from the Presi- 
dent's rai^, and running down parallel to the river, 
terminates in a point of land on which Astoria was built. 
Its average hei^t is about one thousand five himdred 
feet above the river. Near the Cascades the tops are 
hi^er; and in some instances are beautifully castellated. 
Hiey are generally covered with dense pine and fir forests. 
From the north side of the Cascades, a similar range runs 
down to the sea, and terminates in Cape Disappoint- 
ment." This range also is covered with forests. Another 

Tint Titmtntti-rt named £or Monroe cuinot now be definitelf detennlned, 
became of confuiion of nomendatine. It would aeem from the Utltude given 
faf CeDe; to have been intended for the present Mount Scott. Mount John 
Quio^ Adams ii the present Mount Pitt, wliidi name was fint anigned by the 
PngHA to Mount Shasta; this, according to Thornton Ipf. eU. in note 39, oMti), 
was also the Mount Monroe of the Americans. The tenn Mount Pitt 11 now 
api^ied to \ Ttdcaaic peak (altitude 9,760 feet) on the borders of Jackson Count]', 
Oregon, ei^t miles west of Klamath Lake. — Ed. 

"Mount Shasta, of Siskijrau County, Califemia, in latitude 41" 15' north. 
Next to Rainier, Shasta is the bi^test peak d the Cascades, attaining 14,380 
feet in akitnde, and bdng perpetnaDj capped with snow. — Ed. 

"Fm Cape Disappdntment see our volume vl, p. 333, note 36. — Es. 
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range runs cm the brink of the coast, from Q^>e Mendo- 
cino in Upper Califcmua to the Straits de Fuca. This 
is goierally bare <d trees; mere masses of dark stratified 
rocks, piled many hundred feet in height. It rises imme- 
diately from the btsders of the sea, and preserves nearly 
a ri^t line course, during their entire length. The lower 
portion of the eastern sides is clothed with heavy pine 
and spruce, fir and cedar forests. 

I have described in previous pages the great southern 
branch of the Odumhia, called Saptin by the natives who 
live on its banks, and the valley of volcanic deserts, through 
which it runs, as well as the Columlna [229] and its cavern- 
ous vale, from its junction with the Saptin to Fort Van- 
couver, ninety miles from the sea. I shall therefore in 
the fdlowing notice <rf the rivo^ of Ongpa, speak only 
of those parts c^ this and other streams, and their valleys 
about them, which remain undescribed. 

That portion of the Ccdumbia, which lies above its 
junction with the Saptin, latitude forty-six d^rees eight 
minutes north, is navigable for bateaux to the boat encamp- 
ment at the base of the Rocky Mountains, about the fifty- 
third degree of north latitude, a distance, by the course 
of the stream, of about five hundred miles.*' The current 
is strong, and interrupted by five considerable and several 
lesser rapids, at which there are short portages. The 
country on both ^es of the river, from its junction with 
the Saptin to the mouth of the Spokan, is a dreary waste. 
Tlie soil is a light yellowish compodtion of sand and clay, 
generally destitute c^ vegetation. In a few nooks, irri- 
gated by mountain streams, are found small patches of 
the short grass of the plains interspersed wiUi ano&er 
1 which grows in txifts or bunches four or five feet 



" Boat Encampment, a noted place on the route to Canada, is described faj 
Fnncbte in our Tolume vi, pp. 351, 351. — Ed. 
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in hd^t. A few shrubs (as the smaJl willow, the sumac, 
and furze), i^ipear in distant and solitary [330} groups. 
There are no trees; generally nothing green; a mere brown 
drifting desert; as far as the Oakanagan River, two hun- 
dred and dght miles, a plain, the monotonous desolation 
of which is relieved only by the noble river running through 
it, and an occasional diff of volcanic rocks bursting through 
its arid surface. 

The river Oakanagan is a lai^, fine stream, originating 
in a large lake of the same name situate in the mountains, 
about one hundred miles north of its mouth. The soil 
in the ndghbouihood <rf this stream is generally worthless. 
Near its um<»), however, with the Ccdumlna, there are 
a number of small [dains tolerably well clothed with the 
wikl grasses; and near its lake are found hills covered 
with small timber. On the point of land between thi.1 
stream and the Cdumbia, the Pacific Fur Company in 
1811 established a trading post. This in 1814 passed 
by purchase into the hands of the North-West Fur Com- 
pany of Canada, and in 1819 by the uni(m of that body 
with the Hudson Bay Company, passed into the possession 
of the united company imder the name of Hudson Bay 
Company. It is still occupied by them under its old 
name of Fcnt Oakanagan.** 

[331] From this post, latitude forty-eig^ degrees ^x 
minutes, and longitude one hundred and seventeen degrees 
west, along the Columbia to the Spokan, the country is as 
derrad dl wood as that below. The banks of the river 
are bold and rocky, the stream is contracted with narrow 



"For B brief butoi? erf Foit OkuMpn tee our Tohune vi, p. ate, note 71. 
AlcMfider Ron had duuge of tlii* pact lor aerenl -jfikn; tee hU deacriptioiu in 
OUT Tcdume tH, pp. iji-159, x^ioj, 373-319. Aftermid it became a. Hudwn'i 
Bay poet (in 1811, not 1819). See De Smef a viiit to thit repoo in our volume 
"^' P- 37"' •>oie 193. — Ed, 
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limits, and the cuirent strong and vexed with dangerous 
eddies. 

The Spokan river rises among the ^urs of the Rocky 
Mountains east south-east of the mouth of the Oakanagan, 
and, after a course of about fifty miles, forms the Pointed 
Heart Lake, twenty-five miles in length, and ten or twelve 
in width; and running thence in a nwth-westerly direc- 
tion about cne hundred and twenty miles, empties itself 
into the Columlna. About sixty miles from its mouth, 
the Pacific Fur Company erected a trading-post, which 
Ihey called the "Spokan House." Their successors are 
understood to have abandoned it." Above the Pointed 
Heart I^e, the banks of this river are usually high and 
bc^ mountains, ^pai^ely covered with pines and cedars 
of a fine ^ze. Around the lake are some grass lands, 
many ediMe roots, and wild fruits. On all die remain- 
ing course of the stream, are found at intervals [233] 
productive spots capable of yielding moderate crops tA 
the grains and vegetables. There is considerable pine 
and cedar timber on the neighbouring hills; and near 
the Columbia are lai^ forests growing on sandy plains. 
In a word, the Spokan valley can be extensively used as 
a grazing district; but its agricultural capabilities are 
limited. 

yii. Spaulding, an American missionary, made a journey 
across this valley to Fort CotviUe," in March 1837, in rela- 
tion to which, he thus writes to Mr. Levi Chamberlain (A 
the Sandwich Islands: "The third day from home we 
came to snow, and on the fourth, came to what I call quick- 

"FoT SpokAiie Kiver, Lake Coeur d'Alfene (Polnttd Heut), and Spokute 
Houie, lee De Smet'* iMttn in our Triune zzrfl, p. 366, note 185. See kIk Rom's 
Ortgon StttUrs, our volume vil, pp. aojiii; bIboUb Pur-HitmltrtojUuFaTWsa, 
i, pp. i37->39-— £»■ 

**P(ff H. H. Spaulding see our Tolume xii, p. 351, note iij. Fort CotviUe 
is deacribed in De Smet's LM*rt, our volume zzvii, p. 330, note ifi6. — Ed. 
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sands, plains mixed with fHiie trees and rocks. The body 
of SDOW upcH) the plains was inter^rsed with bare ^pots 
under the standing pines. For these, our poor animals 
would plunge whenever they came near, after wallowing 
in the snow and mud until the last nerve seemed almost 
eidiausted, naturaUy expecting a restii^-place lot thei' 
strug^iii^ limbs; but they were no less disappointed and 
discouraged, doubtless, than I was astonished, to see the 
noble ^"i'T'Ml'i go down by the side of a rock or pine tree, 
till their bodies struck the surface." 

[233] The same gentleman, in speaking of this valley, 
and the country generally, lying north of the Columbia, 
and. claimed by the United States and Great Britain, 
says, "It is probably not worth half the money and time 
that will be spent in talking about it." 

The country, from the Spokan to Kettle Falls, is broken 
into hills and mountains thinly covered with wood, and 
picturesque in appearance, among which there is supposed 
to be no arable land. A little below Kettle Falls," in 
latitude 48°, 37' is a trading post of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, called Fort ColviUe. Mr. Spaulding thus 
describes it: — "Fort Colville is two hundred miles west of 
north from Uiis, (his station on the Clear Water), three 
days below flatland River, one day above Spokan, one 
hundred miles above Oakanagan, and three hundred 
miles above Fort Wallawalla. It stands on a small plain 
of two thousand oc three thousand acres, said to be the 
only araMe land m the Columbia, above Vancouver. 
Tt^re are one or two bams, a blacksmith shop, a good 
flour mill, several houses for labourers, and good build- 
ii^ toe the gentlemen in chai^." 

" Mr. McDonald " raises this year (1837) [234] about 

" For Kettle Falk ace our volume vi, p. 346, note 153. — Ed. 

'For Atdkibald UcDomdd, aee our vohnne nd, p. 344. Dole 119. — Ed. 
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three thousand five hundred bushels of different grains, 
such as wheat, peas, barley, oats, com, buckwheat, &c., 
and as many potatoes; has eighty head of cattle, and one 
hundred hogs. This post furnishes supplies of provisions 
ica a great many forts north, south and west. The country 
on both sides of the stream, from Kettle Falls to within 
four miles of the lower Lake, is covered with dense forests 
of pine, spruce, and small birch. The northwestern 
shore is rather tow, but the southern hig^ and rocky. In 
this distance are several tracts of rich bottom land, covered 
with a kind of creeping red clover, and the white q)ecies 
conuDon to the States. The lower lake of the Columbia 
is about thirty-five miles in lei^th, and four or five in 
breadth. Its sh<»es are bold, and clad with a heavy 
growth of pine, spruce, &c.** From these waters the 
voyager obtains the first view of the snowy heights in the 
main chain of the Rocky Mountains. 

The Flathead River enters into the Columbia a short 
distance above Fort Colville. It is as long, and discharges 
nearly as much water as that part of Columbia above their 
junction. It rises near the [235] sources of the Missouri 
and Sascatchawine." The ridges which sq>arate them 
axe said to be easy to pass. It falls into the Columbia 
over a confused heap <^ immense rocks, just above the 
place where the latter stream forms the Kettle Falls, in 
its passage through a spur of the Rod:y Mountains. 
Abcnit one hundred miles from its mouth, the Flathead 
River forms a lake thirty-six miles long and seven or ei^t 
wide. It is called Lake Kullerspelm. A rich and beauti- 
ful c ountry s^n-eads <M from it in all directions, to the 

'Now known •■ Lower Arrow Lake, an expansion of the Cohimfaia manr 
miles in length, between 49° *nA $tf of north Udtade. — Ed. 

^FoT the FUthesd River, is here intended (now known &s Cluk't Fork of 
the Cotiunliik), ice our volume vi, p. 34S, note 155. Ita aourcei mc near tboie 
of the Hliaouri, not the Sukatchewan.— Ed. 
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bases <A ktfty mountains cov»ed with perpetual snows. 
FOTty CM- fifty miles above this take, is the "Flathead 
House," a trading post of the Hudson Bay Company.* 

N&GiUivray's, or Flat Bow River, rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and runnii^ a tortuous westerly course about 
three hundred miles, among the snowy heights, and some 
extoisive and somewhat productive valleys, enters the 
Odumlna four miles below Uie Lower Lake. Its banks 
axt generally mountainous, and in some places covered 
with pine ftvests. On this stream also, the indefatigaUe 
British fur trades have a post, "Fort Kootania," situated 
[236] about one hundred and thirty miles from its mouth.** 
Between the lower and upper lakes of the Columbia, are 
" 1^ Straits," a narrow, compressed pass^e of the river 
amoig jutting rocks. It is four or five miles in length, 
and has a current, swift, whiriing, and difficult to stem. 
The upper lake is of less dimensions than the lower; but, 
if possible, surrounded by m(»e broken and romantic 
scenery, forests oveHitmg by lofty tiers of wintry mountains, 
from which rush a thousfuod tCMreots, fed by the melting 



*For Lake Pend d'Oreilk (KtOiipel, KuUenpebn) aee De Smet'a IcMn in 
our -rohitne zzrii, p. 339, note 175. 

Fhtbnd Hotue ms bulk (Norember, 1809) b^ David TlMimpKin, of tlw 
N«cth Wed Coaeputf, and ma m«in>«t»M-< thtou^iout the ngEme of the Britiak 
fm-tiade on the Northwest Cout. In 1814-45 Aleiander Roaa paaaed the winter 
thoe. It was a snail fort tributary to ColTiUe, and In chatge omallf of a trusted 
Canadian hunter or tr^iper. Atmrding to the report of 1854 It waa situated 
eaal of Flathead Lake, on rate of its smaller tributaries — StnaU Does., 33 Cot^., 
3 acM., vii, no. 37.— Ed. 

"Thti ii the stteam now known as Kootenai River, for which see our volume 
vi, p. 348, note 156. For tlie post of tliat name see our volume vii, p. 110, note 71. 
Tbe ■nail post was nulntained on Kootenai River tat neatly half a oentuiy. In 
1854 it waa reported as an Inferior station, in charge of a Canadian as tmd» and 

"For the pasH^ of these straits and Upper Arrow Lake, see Francbte's 
Nanattv* In our volume vi, pp. 348, 349. — Eo. 
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Two miles above this lake, the Columbia runs throu^ 
a narrow, rocky channel. This {dace is called the Lower 
Dalles. The shcves are strewn with inmiense quantities 
of fallen timber, among which still stand heavy and impene- 
trable forests. Thirty-five miles above is the Upper Dalles; 
the waters are crowded into a compressed channel, among 
hanging and slif^Mxy rocks, foaming and whirling fear- 
fully.*' A few miles above this place, is the head of navi- 
gation, "The Boat encampment," where the traders leave 
their bateaux, in their overland journeys to Canada.'* 
The country from the upper lake to this (dace, is a cdlec- 
tion [337] (rf mountains, thickly covered with pine, and 
spruce, and fir trees of very large size. 

Here ccHnmences the "Rocky Mountain portage," to 
the navigable waters on the other side. Its track runs 
up a wide and cheerless valley, on the north of whidb, 
tiers of mountains rise to a great hei^t, thickly studded 
with immense pines and cedars, while on the south are 
seen towering difis, partially covered with mosses and 
stinted pines, ova- which tumble, from the ices above, 
numerous and noi^ cascades. Two days' travel up the 
desolate valley, brings the traveller to "La Grande Cote," 
the principal ridge. This you climb in two hours. 
Around the base of this ridge, the trees, pines, &c., are 
of encHinous size; but in ascending,** they decrease in size, 

'The CMadian Pacific IUUin.]r croMca the Cohunfaia at ReveUtoke jiut 
above the Lower Dalle* of the river. The Upper or Little Dallea shut io the 
river ka about • mile; tbeae nurom are now navigated b; k>cal (teamen. — Ed. 

**Tl)e "few miles'* fa about one hundred and fift;, in which the river passes 
thfou^ an afanoat continuous csOon — navigable by canoes, however, save at 
DaDes dcs Uorts (Narrows of the Dead), so named for the number of accidents 
occurring therein. "Hie canoe voyage ended at the upper bend of the ColumUa, 
iriiere Canoe River enters from the north, the Columbia coming from the south- 
east— Ed. 

**The trsil follows an affluent of the Ctdumbia known as Little Canoe (or 
Pwtage) River, leading to Athabasca Pass. See Franditre's description of the 
dlfficuHiw <rf the passage in our vtdume vi, pp. 353-354. — Ed. 
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till on the summit they become little else than shrubs. 

On a table land of this hei^t, are found two lakes a 
few hundred yards apart; the waters of one of which flow 
down the valley just described, to the Columbia, and 
thence to the North Pacific; while those of the other, form- 
ing the Rocky Mountain River, run thence into the Atha- 
basca, and thence throu^ Peace River, the Great Slave 
I^ake, [338] and McKenide's River, into the Northon 
Arctic Ocean. The scenery around these lakes is hi^y 
interestii^.*' In the north, rises Mount Browne, sixteen 
thousand feet, and in the south, Mount Hooker, fifteen 
thousand seven hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
In the west, descends a vast tract of secondary mountains, 
bare and rocky, and noisy with tumbling avalanches. 
In the vales are groves of the winter-loving pine. In 
the east roll away undulations of barren heights beyond 
the range of sight. It seems to be the very citadel of 
desolation; where the god of the north wind elaborates 
his icy streams, and frosts, and blasts, in every season 
of the year. 

Frazer's River rises between latitudes 55° and 56° n<H-th, 
and after a course of about one hundred and fifty mUes, 
nearly due south, falls into the Straits de Fuca, under 
latitude 49° north. It is so much obstructed by rapids 
and falls, as to be of little value for purposes of naviga- 
titm.** The face of the country about its mouth, and 

*For these Ukes see our volume tI, p. 353, note 163. — Ed. 

'Trtta't River, the Urgest stiemm irtiollT within the Umit« of Britith Coloiii- 
hia, rlM« near the source of the upper bnnch (Canoe River) of the Columbia, 
flom n ott h w ul lor a hundred and mQet; miles, and then turns abruptly south 
unta al about latitude 49*' ao' nc»th It bends west into the Strait of Georgia. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie was upon its upper waters in 1793. The whole course 
id the river was e:q)kacd by Simon Fraacr (1S08}, who until he reached the river's 
moudi suppoaed tlut he was upon the Columbia. See his "Journal" in L. R. 
Maason, Bour g eeit de h Compagme du Nerd Outit (Quebec, 18S9), I, pp. 155- 
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for fifty miles above, is mountainous and covered with 
dense forests <A white pine, cedar, and other evergreen 
trees. The soil is an indifferent vegetable deposit six 
or seven inches in depth, resting on a stratum of sand or 
[339] coarse gravel. The whole remaining porticHi of 
the valley is said to be cut with low mountains running 
n(Hth-westwardly and south-eastwardly; among which 
are immense tracts of marshes and lakes, formed by cold 
torrents from the heights that encircle them. The soil 
not thus occupied, is too poor for successful cultivati<Mi. 
Mr. Macgillivray, the person in charge at Fort Alexandria, 
in 1837, says:** "All the vegetables we planted, not- 
withstanding the utmost care and precaution, nearly 
failed; and the last crop of potatoes did not yield (me- 
fourth of the seed planted." The timber of this n^on 
consists of all the varieties <^ the fir, the sconce, {one, 
poplar, willow, cedar, cyprus, birch and alder. 

The climate is very peculiar. The spring opens about 
the middle of April. From this time the weather is ddi^t- 
ful till the end of May. In June the south wind blows, 
and brings incessant rains. In July and August the heat 
is almost insupportable. In September the whole valley 
is envd(f>ed in fogs so dense, that objects one hundred 
yards distant cannot be seen till ten o'clock in the day. 
In October the leaves change their colour and begin to 
fall. In November, the lakes, and portions of the rivers 
are [340] froz^i. The winta months taittg snow. It 

' Frobabljr Joaeph McGUUvny, for whom lee our volume vi, p. 346, note ija- 
Fan Aknuidria, on Fnaer RfTer, wu buQt (1811) on the eut fauik of the Btream 
to ferre u a nippl]f pact, tnnimhtliig goodi frtMa the Columbia couotiy. It wu 
;daced tx the point iritere Sir Alenutder Macken^ turned back (1793), and 
wai named In hia honor. In 1S36 the foit was raoorcd to the west bank of the 
river, mth valuing fditunea the port has erer nnce been maintaliied; in iS6j 
a wagon raad ma <^aed as far as Alexandria to accommodate the innuh of 
minen. — Ed. 
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is seldom severely cold. The mercury in Fahrenheit's 
scale sinks a few days only, as low as ten or twelve degrees 
below zero. 

That part (^ Oregon bounded on the north by ShmiUa- 
men River,** and oa. the east by Oakani^an and Cdumbia 
Rivers, south by the Columbia, and west by the Presi- 
dent's Range, is a broken plain, partially covered with 
the ^ort and bimch grasses; but so destitute of water, 
that a small portion only of it, can ever be depastured. 
The eastern and middle ptntioos of it axe destitute of 
timber — a mere sunburnt waste. The northern part has 
a few wooded hiUs and streams, and praiiie valleys. 
Amcx^ the lower hills (A the Preddent's Range, too, there 
are omsiderable pine and fir forests; and rather extensive 
prairies, watered by small mountain streams; but neariy 
all of the whole surface of this part of Oregon, is a wc^th- 
less desert. 

The tract bounded ncH-th by the Columbia, east by 
the Blue Mountains, south by the forty-sec(Hid parallel 
of north latitude, and west by the President's Range, 
is a plain of va^ rdls or swells, of a light, ydlowish, sandy 
clay, partially covered with the ah^t and bunch grasses, 
mixed with the prickly [341] pear and wild wcnmwood. 
But water is so very scarce, that it can never be generally 
fed; unless, indeed, as some travellers, in their praises 
<A dus region, seem to suppose, the animals that usually 
live by eating and drinking, should be able to dispense 
with the latter, in a climate where nine months in the 
year, not a particle of rain or dew fails, to moi^en a soil 
as dry and loose as a heap of ashes. On the banks of 
th e I ^OD, John Days, Umatalla, and Wallawalla Rivers ** 

**Fm the Simmumeen River see our-ndume vii, p. ao6, note 67. — Ed. 

"Fm- the Luhoa (Lowhum, now Dea Chiitea) utd Jidin Day riven att our 
virfnme vS, p. 133, notes 3a, 33; ior the UmUiUe and Walla Walla, volume n, 
p. 338, notes 141, 141. — Ed. 
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— which have an average length of thirty miles — with- 
out doubt, extensive tracts of grass may be found in 
the neighbourhood tA wfUer; but it is also true that not 
more than a fifth part of the surface within twenty- 
five miles of these streams, bears grass or any other vege- 
tation. 

The portion also which borders the Columbia, produces 
some grass. But of a strip six miles in width, and extend- 
ing from the Dalles to the mouth of the Saptin, not an 
hundredth part bears the grasses; and the sides of the 
chasm of the river are so precipitous, that not a fifti^ 
part of this can be fed by animals which drink at that 
stream. In proceeding southward on the head watos 
of the small streams, John Days and Umatalla, the face of 
the plain rises gradually [343] into vast irregular swells, 
destitute of timber and water. On the Blue Mountains 
are a few pine and spruce trees of an inferior growth. 
On the right tower the white peaks and thickly wooded 
hills of the President's Range. 

The space south-east of the Blue Mountuns is a barren, 
thirsty waste, of light, sandy, and dayey soil — strongly 
impregnated with nitre. A few small streams run among 
the sand hills; but they are so strongly impregnated with 
various kinds of salts, as to be unfit for use. These brooks 
empty themselves into the lakes, the waters of which are 
Salter than the ocean. Near latitude 43° north, the Klamet 
River rises and runs westerly, throu^ the President's 
Range." On these waters axe a few productive valleys; 

"KUitiBth River riacs in NUtbeni Oragon, in the oountr of the tame name, 
flom tluough Klunath Ukc* and break* thiau|^ the banier of the Cascades 
about on the CaUfornu bouitdaiy line. Thence Bowing in a aoniewhat irreguUr 
coune, It Tcceivet tributaries from Shaata and Siskfjniu mountains, and entera 
the ocean in Del Norte County, California. It la about two hundred and terenty- 
five mile* kmg, and navigable for about forty milec fmn it* mouth. Gold and 
timber are found on ita bank*. — Ed. 
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westwaidly from them to the Saptin the country is dry 
and wOTthless. 

The part of Or^<m lying between the Straits de Fuca 
on the north, the President's Range on the east, the Colum- 
tuB on the south, and the ocean on the west, is thickly 
coveted with pines, cedars, and firs of extraordinary size; 
and beneath these, a growth of bntsfa and brambles which 
defies the most vigorous foot to penetrate. Along the 
banks of the Cohimtna, indeed, strips [243] of |Hwie 
may be met with, varying from a few rods to three miles 
in width, and often several miles in length; and even amidst 
the forests are found a few open spaces. 

The banks of the Cowelitz, too, are denuded of timber 
i<x forty miles; and around the Straits de Fuca and Puget's 
Sound, are large tracts of (^)en country.*' But the whole 
tract lying within the boundaries just defined, is of little 
value except for its timber. The forests are so heavy 
and so matted with brambles, as to require the aim of a 
Hercules to clear a farm c^ one hundred acres in an ordi- 
nary life-time; and the mass of timb^ is so great that an 
attempt to subdue it by girdlii^ would result in the produc- 
tion c^ another forest before the ground could be disencum- 
bered of what was thus killed. The small prairies among 
the woods are covered with wild grasses, and are useful 
as pastures. 

The soil of these, like that of the timboxd portions, 
is a vegetable mould, eig^t or ten inches in thickness, 
resting <xx a stratum of hard blue day and gravel. The 
valley of the Cowelitz is ^oot — the soil, thin, loose, and 
much wa^ed, can be used as pasture grounds ifx thirty 
miles up the stream. At about that distance some tracts 
[244] of fine land occur. The pnuries on the banks of 

"For the CowUts Rivet ace our rahime vi, p. 145, note 49. For Jiun de 
Fuca Smil, a*rf., p. 356, note 64. — Ed. 
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the Columbia would be valuable land for agricultural 
purposes, if they were not generally overflown by the 
freshets in June — the numth of all the year when crops 
are most injured by such an occurrence. It is impossible 
to dyke out the water; for the soil rests uptm an immense 
bed <tf gravel and quicksand, throu^ wtdch it will kach 
in spite of such obstructions. 

Tlie tract <A the territory lying between the Columbia 
on the north, the Preddent's range on the east, the parallel 
of forty-two degrees of north latitude on the south, and 
the ocean on the west, is Uie most beautiful and valuable 
portion of the Oreg(Hi Territory. A good idea of the 
form of its surface may be derived from a view of its moun- 
tains and rivers as laid down (m the map. On the south 
tower the heists of the snowy mountains; on the west 
the naked peaks of the coast range; on the north the green 
peaks of the river range; and cm the east the lofty shining 
c<mes of the President's range — around whose frozen 
bases cluster a vast collection of minor mountains, clad 
with the mightiest pine and cedar forests on the face of 
the earth t The principal rivers are the Klamet and the 
Umpqua in the south-west, and the Willamette in the ntnth. 

[345] The Umpqua enters these in a latitude f<Kty- 
three degrees, thirty minutes north.*' It is thiee-fourths 
of a mile in width at its mouth; water two-and-a-half 
fathoms on its bar; the tide sets up thirty miles from the 
sea; its banks are steep and covered with pines and cedars, 
&c. Above tide water the stream is lxt>ken by rapids 
and falls. It has a westwaidly course of about one hun- 
dred miles. The face of the country about it is some- 
what broken; in some parts covckA with heavy pine and 
cedar timber, in others with grass only; said to be a fine 
valley for cultivation and pasturage. The pines on this 

**Tbe Umpquft U noted In our volmne vU, p. aji, note 8*. — Ed. 
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river grow to an enormous size: two hundred and fifty 
feet in he^t — and &om fifteen to more than fifty feet in 
circumference;** the cones or seed vessels are in the form 
<tf an e^, and oftentimes more than a foot in length; the 
seeds are as large as the castcff bean. Faxther south is 
anoth^ stream, which joins the ocean twenty-three miles 
from the outlet of the Umpqua. At its mouth are many 
bays; and the sunounding country is less broken than the 
valley of the Umpqua." 

[346] Farther south still, is another stream called the 
Klamet It rises, as is said, in the plain east of Mount 
Madison, and running a westerly course of one hundred 
and fifty miles, enters the ocean forty or fifty miles south 
of the Umpqua. The pine and cedar disappear upon 
this stream; and instead kA them are found a myrtaceous 
tree of small size, which, when shaken by the least breeze, 
diffuses a delicious fragrance through the groves. The 
face <rf the valley is gently undulating, and in every respect 
desirable for cultivation and grazing. 

The ^^^Ilamette rises in the President's range, near the 
sources of the Klamet. Its general course is north north- 
west. Its length is something mrae than two hundred 
miles. It falls into the Columbia by two mouths; the 
<xie ei^ty-five, and the other seventy miles from the sea. 
The arable pnlion of the valley of this river is about one 
hundred and fifty miles long, by sixty in width. It is 
bounded on the west by low wooded hills of the coast 
range; cm the south by the hi^ilands around the upper 
waters tA the Umpqua; on the east by the President's 

'*TbU ^>pean eztiavaguit, but the fkct cuinot be dlqiutcd. It may be 
obMived, bowevct, that the wood, fnm h* npkl growth, hat but Uttle wd^t — 
haU that lA the common pine or deal. — Emolish Ed. 

** The Coquflle River, irtiich iiae» in •ereral tmutcbet among the Coast Moun- 
tains and enters the ocean at Coos Bay, in the county of that name. It is naviga- 
ble for small stesmen fw orer thirty miles from its mouth. — Ed. 
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range; and on the north by the mountains that run along 
the southern bank of the Cfdumbia. Its general appear- 
ance as seen from the heights, is that of a [347] roUing, 
open plain, intersected in every direction by ridges 
of low mountains, and long lines of evergreen timber; 
and dotted here and there with a grove of white oaks. 
The soil is a rich vegetable mould, two or three feet deq>, 
resting on a stratum of coarse gravel or clay. The prairie 
portions of it are capable of producing, with good cultiva- 
tion, from twenty to thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, 
and other small grains in proportion. Com cannot be 
raised without irrigation. The vegdables common to 
such latitudes yield abundantly, and of the best quality. 
The uplands have an inferior soil, and are covered with 
such an encnrmous growth of pines, cedars and firs, that 
the expense of clearing would be greatly beyond their value. 
Those tracts of the second bottom lands, which are cov- 
ered with timber mi^t be wnth subduii^ but for a 
species of fern growing on than, which is so difficult to kill, 
as to render them neariy wcuthless for agricultural purposes. 

The climate of the country between the President's ~ 
range and the sea, is very temperate. From the middle 
of April to the middle of October, the westerly winds 
prevail, and the weather is warm and dry. Scarcely a 
drop of rain falls. During the remainder of the year, 
the southerly winds [348] blow continually, and laing 
rains; sometimes in showers, and at others terrible storms, 
which continue to pour down incessantly for many weeks. 

There is scarcely any freezing weather in this sectitm 
of Oregon. Twice within the last forty years the Colum- 
bia has been frozen over; but this was chiefly caused by 
the accumulation of ice from the upper country. The 
grasses grow during the winter months, and wither to hay 
in the summer time. 
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The mineral resources of Oregon have not been inves- 
tigated. Great quantities of bituminous coal have how- 
ever been discovered on Puget's Sound," and on the 
Willamette. Salt springs also abound; and other foun- 
tains hi^y impregnated with sulphur, soda, iron, &c., 
are numerous. 

Many wild fruits are to be met with in the territory, 
that would be very desirable for cultivation in the gardens 
of the States. Among these are a very large and delicious 
strawberry, the SCTvice berry, a kind of whortleberry, 
and a cranbeny growing on bushes four or five feet in 
height. The crab apple, choke cherry, and thomberry 
are common. Of the wild animals, there are the white 
tailed, black tailed, jumping and moose deer; the elk; 
red and black and grey wolf; the black, brown, and grisly 
bear; [349] the mountain sheep; black, white, xtA and 
mixed foxes; beaver, lynxes, martin, ottos, minks, musk- 
rats, wolverines, marmot, ermines, wood-rats, and the 
small curiy-tailed short eared dog, common among the 
Chippeways. 

Of the feathered tribe, there are the goose, the brant, 
several kinds of cranes, the swan, many varieties of the 
duck, hawks of several kinds, plovers, white ea^es, ravens, 
crows, vultures, thrush, gulls, woodpeckers, pheasants, 
pelicans, partridges, grouse, snowbirds, &c. 

In the rivers and lakes are a very superior quality of 
sahuffli, brook and salmon trout, sardines, sturgeon, rock 
cod, the hair seal, Sx.; and in the bays and inlets along 
the coast, are the sea otter and an inferior kind of oyster. 

The trade oi Ore^n is limited entirely to the ogera,- 
tifflis of the British Hudson Bay Company. A coodst 

* OmI ms fint exported from Waahlngtan In 1S54; no more wu mioed muS 
1870, iriKn the Seattle ih&fti were opened. Wuhiogton ii known u the "Penn- 
tybnnla of the West" for the number ftod extent of itt coaI fields. — Ed. 
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account of this association is theref<H:e deemed apposite 
in this place. 

A ch^er was granted by Charles 11, in 1670, to certain 
British subjects associated under the name of "The Hud- 
son's Bay Company," in virtue of which they were allowed 
the exclusive privilege of establishii^ [350] trading factories 
on the Hudson's Bay and its tributary rivers. Soon after 
the grant, the Company took possesion of the territory, 
and enjoyed its trade without opposition till 1787; when 
was organized a powerful rival under the title of the "Nwth 
American Fur Company of Canada." This company 
was chiefly composed of Canadian-bom subjects — men 
whose native enei^ and thorou^ acquaintance with 
the Indian character, peculiarly qualified them for the 
dangers and hardships (rf a fur trader's life in the frozen 
r^ons of British America. Accordin^y we soon find 
the North-westers outreaching in enterprise and com- 
mercial importance their less active neighbours of Hud- 
son's Bay; and the jealousdes naturally arising between 
parties so situated, led to the most barbarous battles, 
and the sacking and burning each others posts. This 
state of things in 1831, arrested the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and an act was passed consolidating the two com- 
panies into one, under the title of "The Hudson's Bay 
Company."" 

This association is now, under the operation of their 
charter, in sole possessimi of all that tract of country 
bounded ncnth \rj [251] the northern Arctic Ocean; east 
by the Davis' Straits and the Atlantic Ocean; south and 
south-westwaidly by the northern boundary of the Cana- 

' Od the organization and career of the North West Company see J. Long's 
VoyafM in our Tolume ii, preface, pp. ij, i6. Hie difficultici irith the Hudaon'a 
Bay Company are Iniefly recoimted hy Franchde in our Tolnme vi, pp. 379-381, 
pwticulcriy ootei 195, 199. — Ed. 
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das, and a line drawn through the centre of Lake Supmo*; 
thence north-westwardly to the Lake of the Wood; thence 
west on the 49th panUlel of north latitude to the Rocky 
Mountains, and along those mountains to the 54th parallel; 
thence westwaidly on that line to a point nine marine 
leagues from the Pacific Ocean; and on the west by a line 
ccHumencing at the last motioned point, and r unning 
ncnrthwaidly parallel to the Pacific coast till it intersects 
the 141st parallel of longitude west from Greenwich, 
England, and thence due north to the Arctic Sea. 

They have also leased for twenty years, commencing 
in March, 1840, all of Russian America, except the post 
of Sitka; the lease renewable at the pleasure of the Hud- 
son's Bay Coiiq>any.*' They are also in possession of 
7 Or^on under treaty stipulation between Britain and 
the United States. Thus this powerful company occupy 
and control more than one-ninth of the soil of die globe. 
Its stockholders are British capitalists, resident in Great 
Britain. From these are elected a board of managers, 
who [253] h(^ their meetings and transact their busi- 
ness at "The Hudscm's Bay House" in Ltmdon. This 
board buy goods and ship them to their territory, sell 
the furs for which th^ are exchanged, and do all (^er 
business connected with the Company's transactions, 
except the execution of their own orders, the actual bua- 
ness of collecting furs in their territory. This duty 
is entrusted to a class of men who are called partners, 
but who in fact receive certain portions of the annual 



* This Imk wu the reauU of a proteat from GreU BriUin to the go*eiiuneat 
of Rnaria foe the attack bf the Utta upon a Britiih brig entering the Stikceti 
Rinr to foumi a fort. The Hudwm'a Ba; Compan; waived its cUim for 
damagei in viitoe of thii leaae of the mainland of RoMian America between Cape 
Spencer and 54^40' DOtth latitude. After being aeveial timei renewed, the leaae 
eSfbtA in i8£B upon the puicbwe of Alaska by the United Stata^ Ed. 
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net profits of the Company's business, as a coropensatioD 
for tiieir services. 

These gentlemen are divided by their employers into 
different grades. The first of these is the Governor- 
General of all the Company's posts in N<xth America. 
He resides at Ycrk Factory, on the west sh(»e of 
Hudson's Bay.** Tlie second class are chief factOTs; 
the third, chief traders; the fourth, traders. Below these 
is another class, called clerks. These are usually younger 
members of respectable Scottish families. They are not 
directly interested in the Company's profits, but receive 
an annual salary of £100, food, suitable clothii^, and a 
body servant, during an apprenticeship of seven years. 
At the expiration [353] of this term they are eligible to 
the tradenbips, factorships, fin:, that may be vacated 
by death or retirement from the service. While waiting 
for advancement they are allowed from £80 to £120 per 
annum. The servants employed about their posts and 
in their joumeyings are half-breed Iroquois and Canadian 
Frenchmen. These they enlist for five years, at wages 
var3nng &om £68 to £80 per annum.** 

An annual Council composed of the Governor-General, 
chief factors and chief traders, is held at York Factory. 
Before this body are brou^t the reports of the trade of 
each district; proportions for new enterprises, and modi- 
fications of old ones; and all these and other matters 
deemed important, being acted upon, the proceedings had 
thereon and the reports from the several districts are 
forwarded to the Board of Directors in London, and sub- 
jected to its final order. 

" S«e OUT volume vi, p. 377, note 191, for a deicription of York Factocy. — Ed. 

** For further details of tlie ajrston of the Hudson's Bay Company see A- G. 
Morice, Hidory of the Northern Interior of British Ci^umbia, formerly New 
Caledonia (Toronto, 1904), pp. 9g-ii6; also George Bcyce, Remarkable Hittory 
of Hwttan'i Bay Company (Torouto, 1900).— Ed. 
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This shrewd Company never allow their territory to be 
OTertTaf^>ed. If the annual return from any wdl trapped 
district be less in any year than fcnrmerly, they order a 
less number still to be taken, until the beaver and other 
fui^beaiing animals have time to increase. Tlie income 
of the company [^54] is thus rendered uniform, and theu- 
business perpetual. 

The nature and annual value of the Hudstm Bay Com- 
pany's business in the territory which they occupy, may 
be learned from the followii^ table, extracted from Bliss's 
w(n-k on the trade and industry of British America, in 
1831:" 



Beaver 136,944 

Muskiat 375.731 

Lynx 58,010 

Wolf 5,947 

Bear '. 3^50 

Fox 8,76s 

Mink 9>398 

Raccoon 395 

Tafla 3,390 

WolTcrine i ,744 

Deer 645 

Weasd 34 



Some idea may be formed of the net profit of this busi- 
ness, from the facts that the shares of the company's stock, 
which originally cost j^ioo, are at 100 per cent premium, 
and that the dividends range from ten per cent upward, 
and this too while they are creating out of the net proceeds 



•• HemT BUm, Tht Cthnial SyHtm: SbMOici of the Utadt, indiulrj and 
n$oarcu af Canada and ^ittr Flantatioiu in BrUith Amarica (London, 1833, not 
1831). — Ed. 
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an immense reserve fund, to be [255] expended in keep- 
ing other persons out of the trade. 

In 1805 the Missouri Fur Company established a trading- 
post on the headwaters of the Saptin.*' In 1806 the 
North-West Fur Company of Canada established one on 
Frazer's Lake, near the northern line of Oregon." In 
March, 1811, the American I^idfic Fur Company built 
Fort Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia.** In July 
of the same year, a partner of the North-West Fur Cchu- 
pany of Canada descended the great northern branch 
of the Columbia to Astoria. This was the first appearance 
of the British fur traders in the valleys drained by this 
river." 

On the i6th of October, 1813, (while war was raging be- 
tween En^and and the States) the I^udfic Fur Company 
sold all its establishments in Oregon to the North-West 
Fur Company of Canada. On the ist of December fol- 
lowing, the British sloop of war Raccoon, Captain Black 
commanding, entered the CcAumbia, took formal possession 
of Astoria, and changed its name to Fort George.*' On 
the ist of October, 1818, Fort George was surrendered 



** Andrew Henrj, one of the putnera of the Minouri Fur Compuiy, in the 
Autumn of iSio built m post on the north fork of Lewis or Stuke (Saptin) Rirer. 
Thit wu malntiined only until the foUowing quing, but ia reoowned for being 
the fint American tnuUng post on ColumbUn waten. The Mte was auppaeedlr 
neir Egln, Idaho, Mid the (tream haa lince beeo koown as Henry*) Foric. — Ed. 

"The North West Company decided (1S05) to ezpbre the n^on west of 
the Rockies and commiwaiied Sunoo Fiaacr to undertake it. Ia 1805 be built 
Fort McLeod, the fint poet in Britiih Columbia. The next summer taw the 
esIaUiihment of two poits — St. James on Stuart Lake, and Fiaser an Lake 
Fnser. Fort Fiaser was begun by John Stuart and has been maiatained undl 
the present time. — Ed. 

" For the Aatoiiao enterprise see our volumes v-vii, — Ed. 

** David Thompaoo, fbt iritoae aniral at Astcsia see Franchife's NsrraMnc 
in our volume vi, pp. 153-35;. — Ed. 

" Sec Ron's OrcfON SMan ia our volume rii, pp. 144-349. — Ed 
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by the British Government to the Government of the 
States, according to a stipulation in the Treaty of Ghent." 

[356] By the same treaty, British subjects were granted 
the same rights of trade and settlement in Or^on as 
belcHiged to the citizens of the Republic, for the term of 
ten years; under the condition, that as both nations 
claimed Oregon the occupancy thus authorized should in 
no form affect the question as to the title to the country. 
This stipulation was by treaty of London, August 6, 1837, 
indefinitely extended; under the condition that it should 
cease to be in force twelve months from the date of a notice 
of either of the contracting powers to the other, to annul 
and abrogate it; provided such notice should not be given 
till after the 20th (A October, 1828." And this is the 
manner in which the British Hudson's Bay Company, 
after its luiion with the North- West Fur Company of 
Canada, came into Oregon. 

They have now in the territray the following trading 
posts: Fort Vancouver, on the north bank of the Colum- 
bia, ninety miles from the Ocean, in latitude 45^**, longi- 
tude 123° 30'; Fort George, (formerly Astoria), near the 
mouth of the same river; '* Fort Nasqually, on Puget's 
Sound, latitude 47°; Fwt Lang^y, at the outlet of Fraser's 

^ See OUT volume xxviii, p. 38, note 18. — Ed. 

" The joint occupaacr of Oit^n wm not determined by the provuioiis of 
the ttetXf of Ghent, but by a separate conventioii made (1818) M London. The 
RBeiral occuned a« Funham states, by the oonTention of 1837 signed at London 
by Albert Galtatia on the put of the United States, and Charles Grant and Heniy 
U. Addington for Great Britain; lee Trmaiet and ConvenHoiu batvian Ihe Vniltd 
SloM owt Olktr Patptrt (Waahington, 1SS9), pp. 415-41S, 426, 417. — Ed. 

** For Fort Vancnuver see our volume xzi, p. 397, note 81; the early histoid 
of Foit George is narrated in our volume vl, p. 941, note 49. After the heul- 
quarten of the fur company wet« withdnwn £ram Fort George, it was maintained 
chieflj aa a post of obaerration to report Incoming vesseti; a single deik Uved at 
this place, raised vegetaUes and flowers jn his garden, and welcomed travellers. 
The foundatiMts of Fort George were visible at Astoria as late as 1870, but are 
now entirely built over. — Ed. 
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River, latitude 49^ 25'; Fort McLau^n, on the Mill- 
bank Sound, latitude 53®; " Fort [257] Simpson, on 
Dundas Island, latitude 54^". " Frazer's Fort, Fort 
James, McLeod's Fort, Fort Chilcotin, and Fort Alex- 
andria, on Frazer's river and its branches between the 
51st and 54^ parallels of latitude;" Thompson's Fort, 

" Fee Fwt Niiquallj see De Smet's l^tars in our volume xxrii, p. 386, note 
103. Fort Lui^e; wu founded in iSaj upon the DOTth bank of the Fraaer, not 
fu fram the mouth; it was an impcotajit dfipOt for supplying the laterior posta. 
Whik James Yak was factor in charge the bulldingi were tolAllj destroyed by 
fire (1&40), but a new stockade was immediately encted. In 1S58 Loni^ wu 
the prospective capital of the newty-erectcd province of British Columbia, and a 
town site was surveyed about the fort; but bdng considered indefensible from a 
miUtaiy point of i4ew, and on the wrong side of the river, New Westminster was 
chosen instead and Feat Langley waa abandoned. 

Fort McLou^itin was erected upon the seacoast in 1S33, and placed in charge 
of Dr. Ttdmie; but the location wu insecure because of the hostility of the nei^- 
boring Tn.^i«Ti«, and it was therefore abandoned in 1843, the effects being mnoved 
to the newly-established Fort Camocum at Victoria. — Ed. 

" Fort Simpson, named in honor of Sir George, the Hudson's Bay Compaiqr's 
governor, wss not upon Dundas Island, but on the mainland opposite. Its first 
lite was six miles above tlie mouth of Nass River (1831). Three years later ft 
wu removed to the Chimiyan Peninsula, below Nass River — one of the finest 
harbors on the coast. It is still maintained as a Hudson's Bay post, bdng known 
u Port Simpson; recent efforts have been made to make this a port of entry for 
Pacific Ocean traffic. — Ed. 

" For Fort Fraser see ante, p. 56, note 68. Fort St. James, at the outlet of 
Stuart Lake (latitude 54° 16' north), was built in 1806 by Simon Fraser amid a 
large population of Indians, and has been maintained continuously to the present. 
After the advent of the Hudson's Bay Company, Fort St. James wu made the 
emporium of New Caledonia, tlie residence of a chief factor. In iSaS it wu 
vinted by Sir George Simpson, who entered in proper state with buj^ers and 
bagpipeiB, the governor and his suite mounted, amid the welcoming discharge 
of cannon and musketry (A. McDonald, taaet SM«r, pp. 34, 1 5). For two views 
of this post see Moiice, Norliiem Inttrior of Bnlith Caiumbia, pp. roa, no. 

Fort McLeod is tl>e oldest permanent poet west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Founded in 1S05 by Simon Fraser, it has maintained a continuous existence to 
the present. It wu named for Archibald Norman McLeod, a colleague iA Its 
founder in the North West CcKnpany. Located on a lake ofthe same name, 
near the source of Finlay River, In latitude 55° north, it was chiefly useful as a 
supply post on the route from Caitada via Peace River. 

Chilcotin wu founded (about 1838) on a river of the same name tributary 
to the upper Fraser, about latitude 59° u an outpost for Fort Alexandria (see 
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on TTiompson's River, a tributary cA Frazer's River, 
puttiiig into it in latitude 50'' and odd minutes; Kootania 
Fort, on Flatbow River; Flathead Fort, on Flathead 
River; Forts Hall and Boisais, on the Saptin; Forts Col- 
ville and Oakanagan, on the Columbia, above its junction 
with the Saptin; Fort Nez Percfe or Wallawalla, a few 
miles below the jimction;" Fort McKay, at the mouth 
of the Umpqua river, latitude 43^ 30', and longitude 124^ 
west." 

They also have two migratory trading and trapping 
establishmmts fA fifty or sixty men each. The one traps 
and trades in Upper California; the other in the country 
lyii^ west, south, and east of Fort Hall. They also have 
a steam-vessel, heavily armed, which runs altmg the coast, 
and am<mg its bays and inlets, for the twofold purpose 
of trading with the natives in places where they have no 
post, and of outbidding and outselling any American 
vessel that attempts to trade in those seas. They like- 
wise have five sailing vessels, measuring from one hundred 

onto, p. 44, note 53). Difficult of maintciuuKe becatue of the trouUewme dur- 
scter of the Chikodn Tn>ii»n«, it ma aliuidaned befrav 1S5D. 

Id addition to the poUi mentioned, tlie Hudson's Bay CcHnpany had ia Fam- 
ham'i time within New Caledonia, Forts Babine, Connolly, and George — the 
latter on the vipfa Fmtr, the two f<»iner on iaket of the same name in the far 
ntvth.— Ed. 

" All theae posts have been before iic4ed; Fort Hionpian (Kambx^) in our 
vtdnme vii, p. 199, note 64; Kootenay and Flathead in note* 45, 46, mil*; Fort 
HaD in our volume ni, p. aio, note 51; Fort Boise, in our volume zzvili, p. 331, 
note 199; Fort Colville in De Smet's Lttlert, our vohmie ^n&, p. 330, note ifi6; 
OksDBgan in our volume vi, p. ado, note 71; Walla Walla in out volume xxi, p. 
378, note 73. — Ed. 

" Usually known u Fort Umpqua, thia poet was fouwled In 183a by John 
McLeod, being situated about forty miles up the Umpqua River, on the south 
bank, on a amall prairie of about two hundred acres. It was usually in charge 
of « n«nch Canadian cleik, who needed to be vigilant because of the treacher- 
ous nature of Ibe saTBgea. The post was attacked in 1S40 by ten times the num- 
b«r of defenders, Imt die assault was repulsed. TUbt stockade having been 
bumfcd (1851), the Hudson's Bay Company declined to rebuild, leasing the land 
to an American settler, W. W. Ch^nnan. — Ed. 
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to five hundred tons [358] burthen, and armed with cannon, 
muskets, cutlasses, &c. These are employed a part of 
the year in various kinds v& trade about the coast and 
the islands of the North Pacific, and the remainder of the 
time in bringing goods from London, and bearing back the 
furs for which they are exchanged. 

One of these ships arrives at Fort Vancouver in the 
spring of each year, laden with coarse woollens, cloths, 
baizes, and blankets; hardware and cutlery; cotton cloths, 
cahcoes, and cotton handkerchiefs; tea, sugar, coffee and 
cocoa; rice, tobacco, soap, beads, guns, powder, lead, 
rum, wine, brandy, gin, and playing cards; boots, shoes, 
and ready-made clothii^, &c.; also, every description of 
sea st(»%s, canvas, cordage, paints, oils, chains and chain 
cables, anchors, Sec. Having discharged these "supplies," 
it takes a cargo of lumber to the Sandwich Islands, or of 
flour and goods to the Russians at Sitka or Elamskatka; 
returns in August; receives the furs collected at Fort Van- 
couver, and sails again for England. 

The value of peltries annually collected in Oregon, 
by the Hudson Bay Comp., is about ^140,000 in the 
London or New York market. The prime cost of the 
goods exchanged [259] for them is about £flo,ooQ. To 
this must be added the per centage of the ofllcers as 
governors, factors, &c. the wages and food fA about four 
hundred men, the expense of shippii^ to bring supplies 
of goods and take back the returns <A furs, and two years' 
interest on the investments. The Company made arrange- 
ments in 1839 with the Russians at Sitka and at other ports, 
about the sea of Kamskatka, to supply them with flour 
and goods at fixed prices. As they are now opening large 
farms on the Cowditz, the Un^ua, and in other parts 
of the Territory, for the production of wheat for that 
market; and as they can afford to sell goods purchased 
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in England undn a contract of fifty years' standing, 30 
or 30 per cent chei^ier than American merchants can, 
there seems a certainty that the Hudson's Bay Company 
will engross the entire trade of the North Pacific, as it 
has that of Oregon. 

So(m after the union of the North-West and Hudson's 
Bay Companies, the British Parliament passed an act 
extending the jurisdiction of the Canadian courts over 
the territwes occupied by these fur traders, whether 
it were "owned " or "claimed by Great Britain." 
Under this act, certain [360] gentlemen of the fur company 
were app(»nted justices of the peace, and empowered to 
entertain prosecutions for minor offences, arrest and send 
to Canada criminals of a higher order, and try, render 
judgment, and grant execution in civil suits where the 
amount in issue should not exceed j^2oo; and in case of 
non-payment, to imprison the debtor at their own forts, or 
in the jails of Canada. 

It is thus shown that the trade, and the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in Oregon are held by British sub- 
jects; that American citizens are deprived of their own 
commercial rights; that they are liable to be arrested (m 
their own territcsy by officers of British courts, tried in 
the American domain by British judges, and imprisoned 
ox hung according to the laws of the British empire, for 
acts done within the territorial limits of the RepuUic. 

It has frequently been asked if Oregon will hereafter 
assume great importance as a thoroughfare between the 
States and China? The answer is as follows: 

The Straits de Fuca, and arms of the sea to the east- 
ward of it, furnish the only good harbours on the Oregon 
coast Those in Puget's Sound offer every requisite 
facility [261] for the most extensive commerce. Ships 
beat out and into the straits with any winds of the coast. 
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and find in summer and winter fine anchors^ at short 
intervals on both shores; and among the islands of the 
Sound, a safe harbour fn»u the prevailing storms. From 
Puget's Sound eastward, there is a possible route for a 
railroad to the navigable waters of the Missouri; flanked 
with an abundance of fuel and other necessary materials. 
Its lei^th would be about six hundred miles. Whether 
it would answer the desired end, would depend very much 
upon the navigaticHi of the Missouri.** 

As, however, the principal weight and bulk of cargoes 
in the Chinese trade would belong to the homeward voyage, 
and as the lumber used in ctHistructiDg proper boats on 
the upper Missouri would sell in Saint Louis for some- 
thing like the cost of omstruction, it may perhaps be pre- 
sumed that the trade between China and the States could 
be conducted through such an overland communication. 

The first day of the winter months came with bright 
skies over the beautiful vaileys of Or^tm. Mounts 
Washii^on and Jefierson reared their vast pyramids 
of ice and [262] snow amcmg the fresh green forests 
of the lower hills, and overiooked the W^amette, 
the lower Columbia, and the distant sea. The herds 
of California cattle were lowing on the meadows, and 
the flocks of sheep from the downs of En^and were 
scampering and bleating around their shepherds on 
the plain; and the plane of the carpenter, the adze of the 
co<^)er, the hammer of the tinman, and the anvil of the 
blacksmith within the pickets, were all awake when I 
arose to breakfast iat the last time at Fort Vancouver. 

The beauty of the day, and the busy hum of life around 
me, accwded well with the feelings of joy with which 

**'nie ide« of a tnuucondnenUl raihray had not yet dawned. Famham't 
plan thcnn, bowever, boldneaa of conception for theM eaily days of railway build- 
ing.— ^ Ed. 
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1 made preparations to retiirn to my family and home. 
And yet when I met at the taWe Dr. McLau^Uin, Mr. 
Douglas, and others with wh(»n I had pa^ed many 
pleasant hours, and from whom I had received many 
kindnesses, a sense of sorrow minted strongly with the 
delist which the occasion naturally inspired. I was 
to leave Vancouver lor the Sandwich Islands, and see 
them no more. I confess that it has seldom been my 
lot to feel so deeply pained at parting with those whom 
I had known so little time. But it became me to hasten 
[263] my departure; for the ship had dropped down to 
the mouth <^ the river, and awaited the arrival of Mr. 
Simpson, one of the company's clerks,*^ Mr. Johnson, 
an American from St. Louis, and myself. While we 
are making the lower mouth of the Willamette, the reader 
will periiaps be amused with the sketch of life at Fort 
Vanccwiver. 

F(nt Vancouver is, as has been already intimated, the 
depot at which are brou^t the furs collected west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and fxom which they are shipped 
to Enj^and; the place also at which all the goods for the 
trade are landed; and from which they are distributed 
to the various posts ci that territory by vessels, bateaux, 
or pack animals, as the various routes p^imit. It was 
established by Gov^nor Simpson, in 1824, as the great 
centre of all commercial <^)erations in Or^;(m;** is situated 
in a beautiful plain on the north bank of the Columbia, 
ninety miles from the sea, tn latitude 45}° north, and in 
Ira^tude 132° west; and stands four hundred yards from 

" Alexander Simpson, a relatioD of Sir George, utd brother of the Arctic 
esplorer TbcMnas Smpson, whose early death mi a Iom to geognt[dkJcal sdetice. 
Akztuuhi Simpaon wu on hit wajr to the Saudnrich Iriands, to Investigate the 
trade ooDditiona theidn. See hU U/< and TVomff o/ Tkoma* Simfum (London, 
1845). PP-34S. 35» — Ei>. 

° Tat the history of Fort Vancourer see our Tohime nd, p. 197, note 8). — Ed. 
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ithe water side. The noble river before it is sixteen hun- 
dred and seventy yards wide, and from five to seven fathoms 
in depth; the whole surrounding country is covered with 
[264] forests of pine, cedar, and fix, &c., interspersed 
\iCK and there with small open spots; all overlooked by 
the vast snowy pyramids of the President's Range, thirty- 
five miles in the east. 

The f<»t itself is an oblong square two hundred and 
fifty yards in length, by one himdred and fifty in breadth, 
enclosed by pickets twenty feet in hei^t. The area within 
is divided into two courts, around which are arranged 
thirty-five wooden buildings, used as officers' dwellings, 
lodging apartment for clerks, storehouses for furs, goods, 
and grains; and as workshc^ for carpenters, blacksmiths, 
coopers, tinners, wheelwri^ts, fic. One building near 
the rear gate is occupied as a school-house; and a brick 
structure as a powder-magazine. The wooden buildings 
are constructed in the following manner. Posts are 
raised at convenient intervals, with grooves in the facing 
sides; in these grooves planks are inserted horizontally; 
and the walls are complete. Rafters nused upon plates 
in the usual way, and covered with boards, form the roofs. 

Six hundred yuxls below the fort, and on the bank of 
the river, is a village of fifty-three wooden houses, generally 
COTistructed [265] like those within the pickets. In these 
live the Cmnpan/s sealants. Among them is a hospital, 
in which those who become diseased are humanely treated. 
At the back, and a little east dl the fcHt, is a bam contain- 
ing a mammoth threshii^ machine; and near this are a 
number of long sheds, used for storing grain in the sheaf. 
And behold the Vancouver farm, stretching up and down 
the river (3,000 acres, fenced into beautiftil fields) sprinkled 
with dairy houses, and herdsmen and shepherds' cottages! 
A busy place. 
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The fanner on horseback at break of day, summons 
one faimdred half-breeds and Iroquois Indians from their 
catans to the fiekls. Twen^ or thirty ploughs tear open 
the generous sc»l; the sowers follow with their seed, and 
pressing on them come a dozen harrows to cover it; and 
thus thirty or forty acres are planted in a day, till the 
immense farm is under crop. The season passes on, 
teeming with daUy industry, until the harvest waves on 
all these fidds. Then sickle and hoe glisten in tireless 
activity to gather in the rich reward <A this toil; the food 
of seven hundred at this post, and (A thousands took at 
the posts on the deserts in the east and [266] north. 
The saw mill, too, is a scene of constant toil. Thirty 
or forty Sandwich Islanders are felling the pines and 
dragging them to the mill; sets of hands are plying two 
gangs of saws by nig^t and day. Three thousand feet 
of lumber per day; nine hundred thousand feet per annum; 
are constantly being shipped to foreign ports. 

The grist mill is not idle. It must furnish bread stuff 
for the posts, and the Russian market in the north-west. 
And its deep music is heard daily and nightly half the 
year. 

We will now enter the fort. The blacksmith is repair- 
ing ploughshares, harrow teeth, chains and mill irons; 
the tinman is making cups for the Indians, and camp- 
kettles, &x:. ; the wheelwri^t is making wagons, and the 
wood parts of ploughs and harrows; the carpenter is repair- 
ing houses and building new ones; the cooper is making 
barrels for pickling salmon and packing furs; the clerks 
are posting books, and preparing the annual returns to 
the board in London; the salesmen are remving beaver 
and dealing out goods. Listen to the voices of those 
children from the school house. They are the half-breed 
offspring of the gentlemen and servants of [367] the 
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Company, educated at the Company's expense, prepara- 
tory to their being apprenticed to trades in Canada. They 
learn the English language, writing, arithmetic and geog- 
raphy. The gardener, too. Is singing out his honest satis- 
faction, as he surveys from the northern gate ten acres of apple 
trees laden with fruit, his bowers of grapevines, his beds of 
vegetables and flowers. The bell rings for dinner; we will 
now pay a visit to the "Hall" and its convivialities. 

The dining-hall is a spacicnis room on the second floor, 
ceiled with pine above and at the sides. In the south- 
west comer of it is a large close stove, giving out suffi- 
cient caloric to make it comfortable. 

At the end of a table twenty feet in length stands Gov- 
ernor McLaughlin, directing guests and gentlemen from 
neighbourii^ po^ to their places; and chief -traders, 
traders, the physician, clerks, and the farmer, slide re- 
spectfully to their places, at distances &om the Governor 
corresponding to the dignity of their rajik in the service. 
Thanks are given to God, and all are seated. Roast beef 
and pork, boiled- mutton, baked salmon, boiled ham; 
beets, carrots, turnips, cabbage and potatoes, and wheaten 
bread, are tastefully distributed [268] over the tatde 
among a dinner-set of elegant queen's ware, burnished with 
ghtterii^ passes and decanters of various-coloured Italian 
wines. Course after course goes round, and the Gover- 
nor fills to his guests and friends; and each gentleman 
in turn vies with him in diSudng around the board a most 
generous allowance of viands, wines, and warm fellow- 
feeling. The cloth and wines are removed together, 
cigars are H^ted, and a strolling smoke about the premises, 
enlivened by a courteous discussion of some mooted point 
of nattiral history or politics, closes the ceremonies of the 
dinuCT hour at Fort Vancouver. These are some of the 
incidents of Ufe at Vancouver. 
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But we moor on the lower point of Wappatoo Island, 
to r^ale CHiiselves with food and fire. This is the highest 
point of it, and is said to be never overfiown. A bold 
rocky shore, and the water is deep enough to float the 
largest vessels, indicate it to be a site for the commercial 
matt of the island. But the southern shore of the river, 
half a mile below, is past a doubt the most important point 
for a town ate on tiie Cdumbia.** It lies at the Iowa 
mouth of the Willamette, the natural outlet of the best 
agricultural district of [269] Oregon. It is a hillside 
of gentle acclivity, covered with pine forests. There is 
a go^ in the mountains through which a road from it 
to the prairies on the south can easily be constructed. 
At this place the Hudson's Bay Company have erected a 
house, and occupy it with one oi their servants. 

Having eaten our cold lunch, we left Wappatoo Island 
to the dominion of its wild hogs, and took again to our 
boat. It was a drizzly, cheeiiess day. The douds ran 
fast from the south-west, and obscured the sun. The 
wind fell in irregular gusts upon the water, and made it 
difficult to keep our boat afloat. But we had a sturdy 
old Sandwich Islander at one oar, and some four or five 
able-bodied Indians at others, and despite winds and waves, 
slept that night a dozen miles below the Cowelitz. Thus 
ftir bdow Vanc<Hiver, the Columbia was generally more 
than one thousand yards wide, girded on either side by 
mountains rising very generally, from the water side, 
two or three thousand feet in height, and covered with 
dense forests of pine and fir. These mountains axe used 
by the Chinooks as burial-places. During the epidemic 
fever of 1832, which almost swept this [270] portion of 
the Columbia valley of its inhabitants, vast numbra^ of 

" The dte of tlw picseiit St. Helens, a amall town, the seat of CohunbiB Count;, 
OiegDo. — Ed. 
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the dead were placed among them. They were usually 
wrapped in skins, placed in the canoes, and hung from 
the boughs of trees six or eight feet from the grotmd. 
Thousands of these were seen." 

They hui^ in groups near the water side. One of them 

had a canoe inverted over the one containing the dead, 

and lashed ti^tly to it. We were often driveo close to 

the shore by the heavy wind, and always noticed that 

othese sepulchral canoes were perforated at the bottom. 

.k\^ was informed that this is always done for the twofold 

^■* purpose of letting out the water which the rains may depoat 

. > in diem, and of preventing their ever being used again l^ 

'- theliving^— ^ 

^'The 3nJ was a boisterous day. The southerly winds 

drove in a heavy tide from the Pacific, and la^ed the 
Columlna into foam; but by keeping imder the wind- 
ward shore, we made steady progress till sunset, when 
the increased expanse of the river indicated that we were 
about fifteen miles from the sea. The wind died away, 
and we pushed an rapidly; but the darkness was so great 
that we lost our course, and grounded upon a sand-bar 
three miles to the [271] north of Tongue Point." After 
considerable trouble, we succeeded in gettli^ oflE, steered 
to the northern shore, and in half an hour were again in 
deep water. But "the ship, the diip," was on every 
tongue. Was it above or below Tongue Point? If the 

" This epidemic began in iSig, and wrought great mortality amoDg the 
natives. By 1833 it was particularly acTeTe around Fort Vancouver. One 
village visited contained but two infanu living — the lemaindei of the inhabilanU 
having died of the plague. Various causes have been fpven, some legaiding the 
disease a* scarlet fever, others u some form of malaria due to putrid food, others 
thinUng it attributable to immoral haUls, etc. By its ravages nearly three- 
fourths of the native population was swept from the lower Columbia before the 
advent of American inunigranti. — Ed. 

" For Tongue Point see our volume vi, p. 141, note 44. — Ed, 
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latter, we could not reach it that night, for the wind fresh- 
ened again every instant, and the waves grew angry and 
fearful, and dashed into the boat at every sweep of the 
paddles. 

We were beginning to calculate our prospects of another 
hour's breathii^ whea the shadowy outline of the ship 
was brought between us and the open horizon of the 
mouth of the river, a half mile below us. The oars struck 
fast and powerfully now, and the frail boat shot over the 
whitened waves for a few minutes, and lay dancing and 
siurging under the lee of the noble "Vancouver." A rope 
was hastily thrown us, and we stood upon her beautiful 
deck, manifestly barely saved from a watery grave. For 
now the sounding waves broke awfully all around us. 
Captain Duncan received tis very kindly, and introduced 
us immediatdy to the cordial hospitalities c^ his cabin. 
The next morning we dropped down to Astoria, and 
anchored one himdred [272] yards from the shore. The 
captain and passengers landed about ten o'clock; and 
as I felt peculiar interest in the spot, imm<ntalized no less 
by the genius <^ Irving than the enterprize of John Jacob 
AstcH", I spent my time very industriously in exploring it. 

The site of this place is three quarters of a mile above 
the point <tf land between the Columbia and Clatsop Bay. 
It is a hillside, fwmerly covered with a very heavy fcffest. 
The space which has been cleared may amount to four 
acres. It is rendered too wet for cultivation by number- 
less springs bursting from the surface. The back ground 
is still a forest rising over lofty hills; in the for^round 
is the Columbia, and the broken pine hills (A the opposite 
shore. The Pacific opens in the west. 

AstOTia has passed away; nothing is left of its build- 
ings but an old batten cedar door; nothing remaining 
of its bastions and pickets, but half a dozen of the latter, 
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tottering among the underbrush. While scrambling over 
the grounds, we came upon the trunk of an immense tree, 
long since prostrated, which measured between ^x and 
seven fathoms in circumference. No inftxmatitm [273] 
could be obtained as to the length of time it had been 
decaying. 

The Hudson's Bay Conq}any are in possession, and 
call the post Fort Geoi^. They have erected three log 
buildings, and occupy them with a clerk,** who acts as a 
telegraph keeper of events at the mouth of the river. If 
a vessel arrives, oc is seen lajing off and on, information 
of the fact is sent to Vancouver, with all the rapidity which 
can be extracted from arms and paddles. 

This individual also carries on a limited trade with the 
Chinook and Clatsop Indians; such is his influence over 
them, that he bears among the Company's gentlemen the 
very distinguished title of "King of the Chinooks." He 
is a fine, lusty, companionable fellow, and I am disposed 
to believe, wears the crown with quite as little injury to 
his subjects as to himself. 

In the afternoon we bade adieu to Astoria, and dropped 
down toward Cape Disappointment. — The channel of 
the river runs &om the fort in a north-western direction 
to the point of the Cape, and thence close under it in a 
south-westerly course the distance cA four miles, where 
it crosses the bar. The wind was quite bafiSing while 
we [274] were crossing to the northern side; and we 
consequently began to anticipate a long readence in 
Bak^s Bay.** But as we neaxed the Cape, a delightful 
breeze sprang up in the east, filled every sail, and drove 



** For James Birnie, the clerk in charge, see TowiueDd'i Narralivt in our 
Tolume zxi, p, 361, note 130. — Ed. 

" For Baker's Bay see our Tolume t1, p. 334, note 38. — Ed. 
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the stately ship through the heavy seas and swells most 
menily. 

The lead is dipping, and the sailors are chanting each 
measure as they take it; we approach the bar; the sound- 
ings decrease; every shout grows more and more awfull 
the keel of the Vancouver is within fifteen inches of the 
barl Every breath is suq)ended, and every eye fixed 
on the leads, as they are quickly thrown again I They 
sink; and the chant for five fathoms enables xis to breathe 
freely. We have passed the bar; Captain Dimcan grasps 
his passengers by the hand warmly, and congratulates 
them at having escaped being lost in those wild waters, 
where many a noble ship and brave heart have sunk 
together and for ever. 

Off the mouth ci the Columbia — on the deep, long 
swells of the Pacific seas. The rolling surges boom along 
the mountainous shores. Up the vale one hundred miles 
the white pyramid of Mount Washington towers above 
the clouds, and the green [275] forest (rf Lower Oregon. 
That scene I shall never forget. It was too wfld, too 
unearthly to be described. It was seen at sunset; and 
a night of horrid tempest shut in upon this, the author's 
last view of Or^on. 

The fdlowing abstract of Commander Wilkes* Report 
on Oregon came to hand while this work was in the press, 
and the author takes great pleasure in appending it to his 
work. Mr. ^filkes' statistics of the Territory, it will be 
seen, agree in all essential particulars with those given in 
previous pages. There is one point only of any impor- 
tance that needs to be named, in regard to which truth 
requires a protest; and that is contained in the conmmnder's 
concluding remarks. It will be seen on reference to them, 
that the agricultural capaUlities of Oregon are placed 
above those of any part of the weald beyond the tropics. 
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This is a most siuprising conclusion; at war with his own 
account of the several sections which he visited, and denied 
by every intelligent man living in the territory. What! 
Oreg(m, in this re£^>ect, equal to California, or the Valley 
of the Mississippi! This can never be, until Oregon t>e 
blessed with a vast increase of productive soil, and Cali- 
fornia [376] and our own unequalled Valley be greatly 



Extracts from the Report of Lieutenant Wilkes to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, of the examination, by the Exploring 
Expedition, of the Oregon Territory.*' 
The Territory embraced under the name of Oregon, 
extends from latitude 42° north to that of 33** 40' nwth, 
and west of the Rocky Mountains. Its natural boundaries, 
were they attended to, would confine it within the above 
geographical boundaries. 

On the east it has the range of Rocky Mountains along 
its whde extent; on the south those of the Klamet range, 
runnii^ on the parallel of 42° and dividing it fr<Hn Cali- 
fornia; on the west the Pacific Ocean; and on the north 
the western trend <rf the Rocky Mountains, and the 
chain of lakes near and along the parallels of 54** and 55° 

** Chark* Wlkea (179S-1877) entered the tuivy as i. midshipnuui (1818). He 
rose to • lieutenMKy, and in 1838 was placed En charge of an ezpedJtian compoeed 
of five veMeb dispatched to explore Southern seas. After viaiting the Pacific 
islands, the squadron (1841) eq>kiTed the Northwest Coast, WQkes peisonally 
visiting the Columbia and V^Uamette. Appdaud to the imnk of captain (1835), 
Wilkes was commander of the vessel that in the War of Secession stopped the 
steamer "Trent," and took therefrom the Confedoate envois Maaon and SGdell. 
During the remainder of the war he was in charge of the West India squadron. 
Retiring in 1864, two years later he attained the rank of lear-admiial. The 
report of the Wilkes Ezptoiing Expedition was not published until 1S45, when 
five volumes were issued; later, other editlani brought the number up to ei^iteen. 
In 1841, however, a SynofiHi of tk« Cruite 0/ tka Unittd SkOes Bxploriitg Expedi- 
tion dtirimg Ike years 1S3S, 'jg, '40, '41 and '42 was published at Washiogton. 
From this version Fambam evidently made his extracts. — Ed. 
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north, dividing it frran the British territory. It is remark- 
able that, within these limits, all the rivers which flow 
through the Territory take their rise. 

The Territory is divided into three natural belts ot 
sections, viz: 

(277] ist. That between the Pacific Ocean and Cascade 
Mountains, (President's range) or western section; 

2nd. That between the Cascade mountains and blue 
mountain range, or middle section; 

3ni. That between the Blue and Rocky Mountain 
chains, or eastern section. 

And this division will equally apply to the soil, climate, 
and productions. 

The mountain ranges run, for the most part, in parallel 
lines with the coast, and, ri^g in many places above the 
snow line (here found to be 6,500 feet), would naturally 
produce a difference of temperature between them, and 
also affect their productions. 

Our surveys and explorati(His were confined, for the 
mo^ part, to the two first, claiming more interest from 
being less known, and more in accordance with my instruc- 
tions. 

MooNTAiHS. — The Cascade range, or that nearest 
the coast, runs from the southern boundary, on a parallel 
with the sea coast, the whole length of the territory, north 
and south, rising, in many places, in hi^ peaks, from 
twelve to fourteen thousand feet above the level (^ the 
sea, in regular cones. Their [278] distance from the 
coast line is from one hundred to a hundred and fifty miles, 
and they almost interrupt the communication between 
the sections, except where the two great rivers, the Colum- 
bia and Frazer's, force a passage throu^ them. 

There are a few mountain passes, but they are difficult, 
and (mly to be attempted late in the spring and summer. 
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A small range (the Claset) lies to the northward of the 
Columbia, between the coast and the waters of Puget's 
Sound, and along the strait of Juan de Fuca. This has 
several high peaks, which rise above the snow line, but, 
from their proximity to the sea, they are not at all times 
covered." 

Their general direction is n(Blh and south, but there 
are many spurs ch* ofEsets that cause this portion to be 
very ru^;ed. 

The Blue mountains are irregular in their course, and 
occasionally interrupted, but generally tend from north 
by east to north-east, and from south to south-west. 

In some parts they may be traced as spurs <x oSsets 
of the Rocky Moimtains. Near the southern boundary 
they unite with the Klamet range, which runs east and 
west from the rocky moimtains.'* 

[279] The Rocky Mountains are too well known to 
need descrij^on. The different passes will, however, claim 
attention hereafter. North of 48* the ranges are nearly 
parallel and have the rivers flowing between them. 

Islands. — Attached to the territory are groups of 
islands, bordering its northern coast. Among these are 
the large islands of Vancouver and Wadiington or Queen 
Charlotte; the fcnrmer being two bimdred and sixty miles 
in length, and fifty in width, containing about fifteen 

** Wliat are now known u the Olympic Hountaiua, id Doithwcat Wsahington. 
The tenn "ClaBct" wu fint emplojred by Vancouver (179a), who bealowed upon 
what Cook had called Cape Flattery, the name Point ClMset, from bd adjacent 
Indian vilU^ of that name \ tee George Vancouver, Voyage oj Diteovtry (London, 
iBoi), ii, pp. 46-48.— Ed. 

** Bjr the Klameth (Klamath) it intended the present Siskiyou HountaJns, 
lAich branch off from Sierra Nevada toward the coast in about latitude 49°, the 
boundary between Cabfornia and Oregon. The country between the Rockies 
and California had not then been explored, but thoe wag an enoneout idea of a 
transverse chain of mountains which was confused with the Sierra Nevada; see 
our volume xxviii, p. 305, note rSi.— Ed. 
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thousand square miles, and the latter a hundred and fifty 
miles in length and thirty in breadth, ctmtaining four 
thousand square miles.*' 

Thou^ somewhat broken in surface, their soil is said 
to be well adapted to {^culture. 

They have many good harbours, and have long been 
the Ttsxxt of those engaged in the fur trade; they enjoy 
a mild and salubrious climate, and have an abundance 
of fine fish frequenting their waters, which axe taken in 
large quantities by the natives. Coal of good quality 
is found, specimens of which I obtained. The Hudson's 
Bay Company have made a trial of it, but, owing to its 
having been taken from near the surface, it [280] was 
not very highly spoken of. Veins of minerals are also 
said to exist by those acquainted with these islands. 

They both appear to be more densely inhabited than 
other portions of the territory. The natives are conadered 
a treacherous race, particularly those in the vicinity of 
Johnson's Straits, ** and are to be closely watched when 
dealii^ with them. 

At the south-east end of Vancouver's, there is a small 
archipeh^o of islands, through which the canal de Arro 



** Vancouver IbIumI wu long tuppowd to be a portion of the mainland. lU 
iusukrity WM not proved unti! 1793, iriien both Vancouver and the Spanlah shipi 
drcumnavi^ted H. At the requcft of the Spanish envoy, it Teodved the name 
Quadra and Vancouver bland (ice Vancouver, Voyagt, ii, p. 357); but the length 
of the B|q)ellation hai cauaed the fint part to be dropped. See our volume zzviii, 
p. 33, note 10. 

Queen Chailotte Ishtnda (now proved to be ttvo) were fint visited by the 
Spaoiaidi in 1774. Dixon, an En^iah navigator, named the group in 1787, 
giving hii own name to the channel north of the island. The Americans, in 
ignorance of Dixon's prior discovery, named the island tor Washington (1789); 
tee OUT vohune xzviij, p. 38, note 16. — Ed. 

" Johnstone Straits, named foi one of Vancouver's lieutenants who first dls- 
coveied the passage thence to Queen Charlotte Sound, are on the northeast coast 
of Vancouver Island, separating it from the mainland. — Ed. 
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runs.** They are for the most part uninhabited, well 
wooded, and composed of granite and pudding stone, 
which appear to be the prevailing rock to the northward 
of a line east from the strait of Juan de Fuca. They 
are generally destitute (rf fresh water, have but few anchor- 
ages, and strong currents render navigation among them 
difficult. 

The islands nearer the main land, called on the maps 
Pitt's Banks, or the Prince Royal islands, are of the same 
character, and are only occasionally resorted to by the 
Indians, for the purpose of fishing.** 

The coast of the mainland, north of the parallel of 49°, 
is broken up by numerous inlets called canals, having 
perpendicular sides, and very deep water in them, afiwd- 
ing [381] no harbours, and but few commercial induce- 
ments to frequent them. 

The land is equally cut up by E5)urs from the Cascade 
range, which here intersects the country in all directicms, 
and prevents its adaptation for agriculture. 

Its value is principally in its timber, and it is believed 
that few if any countries can compare with it in this respect. 

There is no part on this coast where a settlement could 
be formed between Frazer's river, or 49" north, and the 
northern boundary of 54" 40' north, that would be able 
to supply its own wants. 

" GonsKld Lopes de Huo wu pilot of two eipeditioiu diqMtched bj' the 
Spaniants (17SS, 1789} to watch thar interetts on the Northwett Coaat. An 
expedition of diacorery paasing fnxn Juan de Fuca Strait) into the Gulf of 
Geoigia (i79o)f gave to the channel the name of Lopea de Haro. This appears 
on Vancouvei'i map as "Canal de Airo." Diuiog the boundaiy diqnite (1S58) 
between the United States and British Columbia conccraing the islands at the 
entrance of Juan de Fuca Straits, the Canal de Haro acquired much prmninence 
as a limit to the United States claim. The matter was sulNnitted to the decision 
of the German emperor, who gare the award in favor of the United States (1871), 
hence Canal de Haro became an intematuuial boundarj. — Ed. 

** The three largest Islands off the mainland east of Hecata Strait And Queen 
Charlotte are Princess Royal, Pitt, and Banks.— Ed. 
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The Hudson's Bay Company have posts within this 
section of the country: Fort McLaughlin, in Millbank 
sound, in latitude 52" 10' north, and Fort Simpson, in 
latitude 54° 30' north, within Dundas island, and at the 
entrance of Chatham sound; but they are only posts for 
the fur trade of the coast, and are supplied twice a year 
with provisions, to;. 

It is believed that the Conq)any have yet no establish- 
ment on any of the islands; but I understood it was in 
contemplation to make one on Vancouver's island, in 
the vicinity of Nootka sound, or that of Clayoquot.** 

[382] Owing to the dense fogs, the coast is eHremely 
dangerous; and they render it at all times difficult to 
approach and navigate it. The interior of this portion 
of the territory is traversed by the three ranges of moun- 
tains, with the several rivers which take their rise in them, 
and is probably unequalled for its ruggedness, and from 
all accounts incapable of anything like cultivation. 

The Columbia in its trend to tixe westward, along the 
p^nllel of 48°, cuts off the central or Blue mountain range, 
which is not again met with until on the parallel of 45°. 
From 45*^ they trend away to the southward and west- 
ward, until they fall into the Elamet range. This latter 
portion is but partially wooded. 

Rivers. — The Columbia claims the first notice. Its 

" the fort upon Vananiver Island wat founded at iU southern extremity — 
not at Nootka, or U Ctayoquot Sound just below. Bidlt in 1S43, the aboriginal 
name Camoauo was soon changed to Victoria, in honor of the British sovereign. 
When Oregon passed to the United States, VictMia became the presumptive 
capital of British tcrritorj, attd thither James Douglas, chief factor of the Hud- 
•oa's Bay Ctunpany, removed. In 1844 the island of Vancouver was ceded to 
the fur company on oxtdition that a colony of British subjects be established 
thenon. Acccndingfy Victoria was platted in 1851, and two yean later had a 
population of tbtee hundred. The place was Incorpoiated in 1S61, and is now 
the capital of British Columbia. It Is a nibstantfally built town, picturesquely 
stnaled t^ the seashore, and possesses a mild climate. — T 
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northern branch takes its rise in the Rocky mountains, 
in latitude 50° north, longitude 116'' west; from thence 
it pursues a northern rcnite to near McGillivray's Pass, 
in the Rocky mountains.*' At the boat encampment, 
the river is three thousand six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea (here it receives two small tributaries, 
the Canoe river and that from the Committee's Punch 
Bowl), from thence it [363] turns south, having some 
obstructions to its safe navigation, and receiving many 
tributaries in its course to Colville, among which are the 
Kootanie, or Flat Bow, and the Flat Head or Clarke 
river from the east, and that of Colville from the 
west. 

This great river is bounded thus far on its course by a 
range of hi^ mountains, well-wooded, and in places 
expands into a line of lakes before it reaches Colville, 
where it is two thousand and forty-nine fe^ above the 
level of the sea, having a fall of five hundred and fifty 
feet in two hundred and twenty miles. To the south 
of this it trends to the westward, receiving the Spokan 
river from the east, which is not navigable, and takes 
its rise in the Lake of Cceur d'Altoe. Thence it pursues 
a westerly course for about sixty miles, receiving several 
smaller streams, and at its bend to the south it is joined 
by the Okanagan, a river that has its source in a line of 
lakes, affording canoe and boat navigation for a consider- 
ate extent to the northward. 

The Cdumbia thence passes to the southward until 
it reaches Wallawalla, in the latitude of 45° a distamx 
of one hundred and sixty miles, receiving the Piscous, 

** Probably Athabasca Pan, Ibi irtdch aee antt, p. 30, note 33. McGilli- 
viaj'i Portage U the route IcM than two mild in length between the headwaters of 
Kootenai RWer and tbooe of the Columbia. See De Smet's Oregim Missiatis, 
foU, p. log, note 109. — Ed. 
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Y*Akania, and Point de Boise, or Enlyatecoom,** from 
[2S4] the west, which take their rise in the Cascade range, 
and also its great south-eastern branch, the Saptin or 
Lewis, which has its source in the Rocky motmtains, 
near our southern boundary, and being a large quantity 
of water to increase the volume of the main stream. The 
Lewis is not navigable, even for canoes, except in reaches. 
The rapids are extensive and of frequent occurrence. It 
generally passes between the Rocky mountain spurs and 
the Blue mountains. It receives the Koos-koos-ke, Sal- 
mon, and several other rivers, from the east and west 
(the former from the Rocky mountains, the latter from 
the Blue mountains)** and, were it navigaUe, would 
much facilitate the intercourse with this part of the coun- 
try. Its length to its junction with the Columbia is five 
hundred and twenty miles. 

The Columlna at WallawaUa is one thousand two 
hundred and eighty-six feet above the level of the sea, 
and about three thousand five hundred wide; it now takes 
its last turn to the westward, receiving the Umatilla, 
Quisnel's, John Day's, and de Chute rivers from the south, 
and Cathlatate's from the north,** pursuing its rapid 

** Foe the Yakima, Pbquow, and EntUtqtw riven lee our volume tU, pp. 141, 
i47i >48. notes 40, 44, 45, reapectiTely. — Ed. 

** TUa a an arut, for both the Kooskooikc (Cleanrater) and Salmon are 
eaattm affluents of the Lewis. Tlie fbimer riiei in the Bitter Root Mountain! in 
Kveral tHnoches, which Bowing wettward unite in a latge stnsm entering the 
Lewis at Lewiston. It wag down this stream that Lewli and Clark made thdr 
waj to ColumUan watera; see Original Journals, iil, pp. 97-103. 

For the Sahnon see our volume xzi, p. 69, note 45. — Ed. 

** Three of these riveis ue alluded to in note 55, p. 45, antt. Wlkes ttported 
them from hearsay ioformatioa, tor hii own joumey did not extend above Fort 
Vancouver. Quisnel's (Qucanel) River, an affluent of the Fiaaer in New Cale- 
donia, wai named for Jules Maurice Quesnel, Fraser's Ueutenant on hli vc^age 
of 180S. As heic placed, "Quisnel's" would seem to denote a Columbia affluent 
between Umatilla and John Day's; for such a branch see our volume vil, p. 135, 
note 34. 

Cathlatate River is fonnd on the map of Cfaaiies Preuai, drawn from the 
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course of ei^ty miles, previous to passing through the 
range of Cascade mountains, in [285] a series ctf falk 
and rapids that obstruct its flow, and tatm insurmount- 
able bajriers to the passage of boats by water during the 
floods. Hiese difficulties, however, are overcome by 
portages. 

From thence there is a still water navigation for forty 
miles, when its course is again obstructed by rapids. 

Thence to the ocean, one hundred and twenty miles, 
it is navigaUe for vessels of twelve feet drai^ht of wato' 
at the lowest state oS the river, though obstructed by 
many sand-bars. 

In this part it receives the Willamette from the south, 
and the Cowelltz from the north. The former is navigable 
for small vessels twenty miles, to the mouth of the Klacka- 
mus, three miles below its falls; the latter cannot be called 
nav^ble except for a small part of the year, during the 
floods, and then only for canoes and barges."** 

The width of the Columbia, within twenty miles of 
Its mouth, is much increased, and it joins the ocean 
between Cape Disappointment and Point Adams, form- 
ing a sand-pit from each by deposit, and causii^ a danger- 
ous bar, which greatly impedes its navigation and entrance. 

Frazer's river next claims attention. It [286] takes 
its rise in the Rocky mountain, near the source of Canoe 
river, taking a nath-vestem course of ei^ty miles; it 
then turns to the southward, receiving the waters of 
Stuart's river, which rises in a chain of lakes near the 
northern boundary of the Territory."' 

turrejn of Fr£mont (pubbahed in 1848), ti a noitlieni affluent of the ColumUa, 
between the Cucadea and the Dallea; it would appear to coneapond, therefore, 
either to Klickitat or White Salmon River.— Ed. 

'** See on these atreama our volumes vi, p. 345, note 491 and xxi, p. 330, note 
105. — Ed. 

'"Stuart Hiver waa diacovered (1806) by Simon Fiaaer, who named it in 
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It then pursues a southerly course, receiving the waters 
of the Chilcotin, Pinkslitsa, and several smaller streams, 
from the west, and those of Thompson's river, Quisnell's '** 
and other streams, from the east, (these take their rise 
in lakes, and are navigable in canoes, by making portages) ; 
and under the parallel of 49** it breaks through the Cas- 
cade range in a succesacm of falls and rapids, and, after 
a westerly course of seventy miles it empties itself into 
the gulf of Georgia, in the latitude of 49° of north. This 
latter portion is navigable for vessels that can pass its 
bar drawing twelve feet water; its whole length being 
three hundred and &fty miles. 

The Chikeelis is next in importance. It has three 
sources among the range of hills that intersect the country 
north of the Columbia river. After a very tortuous course, 
and receiving some small streams issuing from the lakes 
in the h^ ground near the [287] head-quarters of Hood's 
canal and Puget's Sound, it disembogues in Grey's har- 
bour; '** it is not navigable except for canoes; its current 
is rapid, and the stream much obstructed. 

honor of hia companioti, John Stuut. K rises oeu* latitude 5I? noitfa, flowing 
■onthwest through several Ukes, of which Stuart Lake is the largest, into Nechaco 
Rtrci. The latter coraei fnxn the west along the fiftjr-fourtb parallel, and carries 
the waters of Stuait'* River into the Fiaser, aizty-fire mites farther east at the 
site of Fort Geoige. — Ed. 

'" Chilcotin Kiver, named for a turbulent Indian tribe, riaes in several branches, 
and flows west not far from the fifty-aeoond parallel, into Fraser River. By 
WnVaHi— is probaUy intended the Puntataenkut, a small western affluent enter- 
ing the Fraser at 53° north latitude, opposite the Quesnel, which cones froin the 
cast, having taken its lise in a lai^ lake of the same name. For Thompson's 
River sec onr vtdume vii, p. 159, note 51. — Ed. 

"* ChehaHs River, the largest coastal stream of Washington, drains the western 
central part of that state, leceiving many tributaries from the southern slope of 
the Olympic Mountains. It is oavigaUe for steamers as far as Hontesano, seat 
o( a county of the same name as the rivei. The prirnpal industry of the Chehalis 
River faUey is lumbering, althou^ agiicuhure is creeping into the cleared districts. 
Gray's Harbor tvanch <rf the Northern Fadfic Railway traverses the entire valley. 
For Gray's Harbor see our volume vi, p. 356, note 64. — Ed. 
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To the south of the Columbia there are many small 
streams, three of which only deserve the name of rivers: 
the Umpqua, Too-too-tut-na, or Rises' river, and the 
Klamet, which latter empties itself into the ocean south 
of the parallel of 43°.'** None of these form harbours 
capable of receiving a vessel of mcM^ than eight feet 
draught of water, and the bars for most part of the year 
are impassable from the surf that sets in on the coa^. 
The character of the great rivers is peculiar — rapid 
and sunken much below the level of the country, with 
perpendicular banks; indeed they are, as it were, in 
trenches, it being extremely difficult to get at the water 
in many places, owing to the steep basaltic walls; and 
during the rise they are in many places confined by dalles, 
which back the water some distance, submerging islands 
and tracts of low prairie, giving the appearance of exten- 
sive lakes. 

Lakes. — There are in the various sections of the 
country many lakes. The Okanagan, Stuart's, Quis- 
nell's, and Kamloop's are the largest in the northern 
section."* 

[288] The Flat Bow, Cceur d'Alfene, and Kulluspelm, 
in the middle section, and those forming the head-waters 
of the large rivers in the eastern section.'" The country 

'** For tbe Umpqua we our volume vli, p. 331, note Sii for the KUmalh, ante, 
p. 46, note 56. Rogue River In the aouthweatera portioD of Oregon, is a rapid 
stream of conaldetable lize, ruing in many branches in the Ca«cade Range, its 
northemmoat tributary heading near Crater Lake. Its general course is west 
and southwtst, the chief tributary being nUnois River. The name Rogue was 
derived from a troubLesome tribe of Indiana who attacked parties of overland 
emigrants from California 1 see our volume nd, pp. 318, 399-— Ed. 

"* For Lake Okanagan see De Smet's LtUtrs in our volume zxvii, p. 37a, note 
rg3. Stuart and Quesnel are mentioned in notes 99, tot, ante; Lake Eamloops 
in OUT volume vii, p. igg, note 51.— Ed. 

"* Flat Bow is now known as Kootenai Lake, an enlargement of the river of 
that name in southeastern British Columbia, over sixty miles in length. For 
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is well watered, and there are but few places where an 
abundance of water, either fnnn rivers, ^riogs, or rivulets, 
cannot be obtained. 

Tht smaller lakes add much to the picturesque beauty 
of the country. They are generally at the head-waters 
of the smaller streams. The map will point out more 
pEuticuIariy their extent and locality. 

Hasboitss. — All the hurbours f<»Tned by the rivers 
on the sea-coast are obstructed by extensive sand-bora, 
which make them difficult to enter. The rivers bring 
down large quantities of sand, which Is deposited on 
meetii^ with the ocean, causing a gradual increase of 
die impediments already existing at their mouths. None 
c^ them can be deemed safe ports to enter. The entrance 
to the Columbia is impracticable two-thirds of the year, 
and the difficulty of leaving is equally great. 

The north sands are rapidly increasii^, and extending 
further to the southward. In the memory of several of 
those who have been longest in the country, Cape Dis- 
a[^>ointment has been encroached upon some [289] hun- 
dred feet by the sea, and, during my short expmence, 
nearly half an acre of the middle sands was washed away 
in a few days. These sands are known to change every 
season. 

The exploration made of the Clatsop, or South channel, 
it is believed, will give more safety to vessels capable of 
entering the river. The depth of water on the bar seems 
not to have changed, though the passage has become 
s(»iiewhat narrow. 

Grey's harbour will admit of vessels of light draught 
of water, (ten feet), but there is but little room in it, on 

CcEUT d'Alftne Lake see our T<dume vU, p. iii, mate 75; Kulliupelm (Ksliqwl) 
It the modem Pend d'Oreille Lake, lot which see Dc Smet's LMtrtia OUT 
nduioe nrii, p. 339, note 175. — Ed. 
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account of the extensive mud and sand flats. A survey 
was made of it, to which I refer for particulars. 

This, however, is not the case with the harboius formed 
within the straits of Juan de Fuca, of which there are 
many; and no part of tiie world affords finer inland sounds 
or a greater number of harbours than can be found here, 
capable of receivii^ the lai^e^ class of vessels, and with- 
out a danger in them whidi is not visible. From the 
rise and fall of the tides, (eighteen feet), every facility 
is afforded for the erection of works for a great maritime 
nation. Ftn* [390] further information, our extensive sur- 
veys of these waters are referred to. 

Climaie. — That of the western section is mild through- 
out the year, neither experiencing the cold of winter nor 
the heat of summer. By my experiments, the mean 
temperature was found to be 54" of Fahrenheit. 

Tlie prevailing winds in the summer are from the north- 
ward and westward, and in the winter, from the south- 
ward and westward, and south-east, which are tempestuous. 
The winter is supposed to last from December to Feb- 
ruary; rains usually begin to fall in November, and last 
till March, but they are not heavy thou^ frequent. 

Snow sometimes falls, but it seld(Hn lies more than 
three days. The frosts are early, occurring in the latter 
part of August; this, however, is to be accounted for by 
the proximity of the mountains. A mountain or easterly 
wind invariably causes a great fall in the temperature; 
these winds are not frequent. Durii^ the summer of our 
operations, I found but ikree days noted of easterly 
winds. 

The nights are cold, and affect the vegetation so far, 
that Indian com will not ripen. Fruit-trees blossom 
early in April [291] at Nisqually and Vancouver; and at 
the former place, (m the 12th of May, peas were a foot 
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hig^, strawberries in full Uossom, and salad had already 
gone to seed. 

The mean height of the barometer, during our stay 
at Nisqually, was 30.046 inches, and of the thomometer 
66** 58' Fahrenheit. The thermometer at 4 A. M. on the 
4th of July, was at 50" Fahrenheit, and on the same day, 
at 3 p. H., 90° Fahrenheit. The lowest d^ree was 39° at 
4 A. H., May 23d, and at 5 F. h. of the same day, the 
temperature was 72*' kA Fahroihdt. 

fVom June to September at Vancouver the mean hei^t 
<A the baroneter was 30.32 inches, and the thermtmieter 
66° 33' of Fahroiheit. Out of one hundred and six days, 
seventy-six were fair, nineteen cloudy, and eleven rainy. 
The rains are li^t; this is evident from the hills ruA being 
washed, and having a swaid to their tops, although of 
great declivity. 

TTie second, or middle section, is subject to droughts. 
During the summer the atmosphere is much drier and 
warmer, and the winter much colder than in the western 
section. Its extremes of heat and cold are more frequent 
and greater, the mercury at times falling as low as minus 
iS*' of [292] Fahrenheit in the winter, and rising to 180° 
[sic] in the shade in summer; the daily difference of tem- 
perature is about 40° Fahrenheit. It has, however, been 
found extremely salubrious, possesang a pure and healthyair. 

The stations of the misaonaries and posts of the Hud- 
stm's Bay Company, have aff(»tled me the means c^ obtain- 
ing information relative to the climate. Althoi^ full 
data have not been kept, yet these observatims afford a 
tolerably good knowledge of the weather. 

In summer the atmosphere is cooled by the stnmg 
westerly breezes, which replace the vacuum produced 
by the heated prairie grounds. No dews fall in this 
section. 
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The climate of the third, or eastern section, is extremely 
variable. The temperature dxiring the day, differing 
from so** to 60", renders it unfit for agriculture, and there 
are but few places in its northern part where the climate 
would not effectually put a stop to its ever becoming 
settled. 

In each day, from the best accounts, all the changes 
are experienced incident to spring, stunmer, autimin, 
and winter. There are places where small farms might 
be located, but they are few in number. 

[393] Soil. — That of the first, or western section varies 
in the northern parts from a light brown loam to a thin 
v^etable earth, with gravel and sand as a sub-soil: in 
the middle parts, from a rich h6avy loam and unctuous 
clay to a deep heavy black loam on a trap rock; and in the 
southern, the soil is generally good, varying from a black 
vegetable loam to decomposed basalt, with stiff clay, and 
porti<His of loose gravel soil. The hills are generally 
basalt, and stone, and slate. 

Between the Umpqua and the boundary, the rocks 
are primitive, consistii^ of talcon slate, homldende, and 
granite, which produce a gritty and poor soO; some places 
of rich prairie however, occur covered with (>aks. 

ITie soil of the second, or middle section, is for the 
most part a lig^t sandy loam, in the valleys rich alluvial, 
and the hills are generally barren. 

The third, or eastern section, is a rocky, broken, and 
barren coimtry. Stupendous mountain spurs traverse it 
in all directions, affording little level ground; snow lies 
on the mountains nearly, if not quite, the year through. 

Agbicditdre, Peoductions, &c. — The [294] first 
section, for the most part, is a well-timbered country; 
it is intersected with the spius, ot offsets, from the Cascade 
mountains, which render its siu^ace much broken: these 
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are covered with a dense forest. It is well-watored, and 
communication between the northern, southern, and mid- 
dle parts is difficult, on account of the various rivers, spurs 
of mountains, &c. 

The timber consists of pines, firs, spruce, oaks, (red 
and white), ash, arbutus, arbor vitie, cedar, poplar, maple, 
willow, cherry, and tew, with a dose imdergrowth of 
hazel, nibus, roses, &£.. The richest and best soil is 
found (Ht the second or middle prairie, and is best adapted 
for agriculture, the high and low being excellent for pas- 
ture land. 

The pine woods run on the east side, and near the foot 
of the Cascade range. The climate and soil are admirably 
adapted for all kinds of grain, wheat, rye, oats, barley^ 
peas, &c. Indian com does not thrive in any part of 
this territory where it has been tried. Many fruits appear 
. to succeed well, particularly the apple and pear. Vegeta- 
bles grow exceedingly well, and yield most abundantly. 

The surface of the middle section is about one thousand 
feet above the level of the first [295] or western section, 
and is generally a rolling prairie country. That part 
lying to the north cS. the parallel of 48*^ is very much broken 
with mountain chains and rivers, consequently barren 
and very rugged. From the great and frequent changes 
in its temperature, it is totally imfit for agriculture, but 
is well supplied with game of all the kinds which are 
fotmd in the country. 

The mountain chains on the parallel of 48° are cut oS 
by the Columbia, as before stated, leaving an extensive 
rollii^ country in the centre (rf the Territory, which is 
well adapted for grazing. 

The southern part of this section is destitute of timber 
or wood, unless the wwmwood (artimesia) may be so 
called. To the northward of the paralld (tf 49° it is covered 
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with forests. Wheat and other grains grow well in the 
bottoms, where they can be irrigated. The soil in such 
places is rich, and capable of producing almost any 
thing. 

The missionaries have succeeded in raising good crt^. 
Stock succeeds here even better than in the lower country. 
Notwithstanding the severe cold, the cattle are not housed, 
nor is provender laid in im them, the country being 
sufficiently su|;^lied with fodder in the natural hay 
that is alnindant [396] everywhere in the prairie, which 
is preferred by the cattle to the fresh grass at the bot- 
toms. 

No attempts at agriculture have been made in the third 
section, except at Fort Hall. The small grains thrive 
tolerably well, together with v^etables, and a sufficient 
quantity has been obtained to supply the wants of the 
post. The ground is well adapted for grazing in the 
prairies, and, despite its changeable climate, stock is found 
to thrive well and endure the severity of the winter with- 
out protection. 

This section is exceedingly dry and arid, rains seMom 
falling, and but little snow. The country is partially 
timbered, and the soil much impregnated with salts. The 
missionary station on the Koos-koos-ke, near the western 
line of this section, is thou^t by the missionaries to be a 
wet cUmate^" 

The soil along the river bottoms is generally alluvial, 
and would yield good crops, were it not for the overflow- 
ing of the rivers, which dieck and kill the grain. Some 
of the finest portions of the land are thus xmfit for culti- 
vation; they are generally covered with water before the 
banks are [297] overflown, in consequence of the quick- 

■*' Refeiiliig to the Lapmi mission, for frhlch mc our volome xzviii, p. 33S, 
Dote 315. — Ed. 
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sands which exist in them, and through which the water 
percolates. 

The rivers of this Territory aflEord no fertiMng properties 
to the soil, but, on the contrary, are destitute of all sub- 
stances. The temperature of the Columbia in the latter 
part of May was 4.2°, and in September 68°. 

The rise of the streams flowing from the Cascade moun- 
tains takes place twice a-year, in February and November, 
from the rains; that of the Columbia in May and Jime, 
from the melting of the snows. Sometimes the rise of 
the latter is very sudden, if heavy rains occur at that period ; 
but usually it is gradual, and reaches its greatest height 
from the 6th to the 15th (^ June. Its perpendicular rise 
is from eighteen to twenty feet at Vancouver, where a line 
of embankment has been thrown up to protect the lower 
prairie; but it has been generally flooded, and the crops 
in most cases destroyed. It is the intention to abandon 
its cultivation, and devote it to pasturage. 

The greatest rise in the Willamette takes place in Feb- 
ruary; and I was informed that it rose sometimes twenty 
to twenty-five feet, [398] and quite suddenly, but soon 
subsides. It occasionally causes much damage. 

Both the Willamette and the Cowelitz are much swollen 
by the backing of their waters durii^ the height of the 
Coltmibia, and all their lower grounds subme^ed. This 
puts an effectual bar to their prairies bdng used for any 
thing but pasturage, which is fine throughout . the year, 
excepting in the season of the floods, when tbe cattle are 
driven to the high grounds. 

My knowledge of the agricultiue of this Territory it 
will be well to mention, is derived from visits made to 
the various settlements, except Fort Lai^ey and Fort 
Hall. 

The Indians on the different ishmds in Puget's Sound 
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and Admiralty Inlet cultivate potatoes principally, which 
are extremely fine, and raised in great abundance, and 
now constitute a large portion of their food."* 

At Nisqually the Hudson's Bay Company had fine 
crops of wheat, oats, peas, potatoes, &c. The wheat, 
it was supposed, would yield fifteen bushels to the acre. 
The farm has been two years under cultivation, and is 
principally intended for a grazing and dairy farm. They 
have now seventy milch cows, and make butter, &c., 
to supply their ccmtract with the Russians. 

[299] The Cowehtz farm is also in the western section. 
The produce of wheat is good — about twenty bushels 
to the acre. The ground, however, has just been brought 
under cultivation. The C<Mnpany have here ax himdred 
acres, which are atuated on the Cowelitz , river, about 
thirty miles from the Columbia, and on the ftnmer are 
erecting a saw and grist mill. The farm is finely situated, 
and the harvest of 1841 produced seven thousand bushels 
of wheat.'" 

Several Canadians are also established here, who told 
me that they succeeded well with but little work. They 
have erected buildings, live comfortably, and work small 
farms of fifty acres. 

I was told that the stock on these farms did not thrive 
so well as elsewhere. There are no low prairie grounds 
on the river in this vicinity, and it is too far for tiiem to 

"■Both of theae name* were uiigned 1^ Vaocouvei in the couneofhiBeiq>Ior- 
ation in 179a. BJiTing entered the Straits of Jiun de Fuca fae anchored at Port 
Discoreiy, end then proceeding west tailed through the great inlet nhoae <^>ening 
(pa«ed in 1790) waa called by the Spanish navigator Quimper, Canal de Caamano. 
Vancouver thorau^y expl(»«d this arm c& the ocean, giving to its touthmstem 
branch the name o( Hood'a Inlet; and "to ccanmemorate Ur Puget's cxertioni 
(in explorii^ the south extnmi^ of it I nsined it Puget's Sound." (Van- 
couvci's Voyage, u, p. 146.) — ED. 

'** For the aettlemcnti at Nitquallf and Conlitz see De Smet's LfMwi in our 
volume zxvii, p. 386, note 903. — ED. 
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resort to the Kamas plains, a fine grazing country, but 
a few miles distant. The wolves make sad depredations 
with the increase of their flock, if not well watched. 

The hilly portion of the country, although its soil in 
many places is very good, is yet so heavily timbered as to 
make it, in the present state of die country, valueless: 
this is also the case with many fine portions of [300] level 
ground. There are, however, large tracts of fine prairie^ 
suitable for cultivation, and ready for the plough. 

The \^amette valley is supposed to be the finest por- 
tion <A the country, though I am of opinion that many 
parts of the southon pration of the territory will be found 
far superior to it. The largest settlement is in the northern 
part of the valley, some fifteen miles above the falls. About 
sixty families are settled there, the industrious of whom 
appear to be thriving. They are composed of American 
missionaries, trappers, and Canadians, who were formerly 
servants of the Hudson's Bay Company. All of them 
appeared to be ddng well; but I was on the whole dis- 
appointed, from the reports that had been made to me, 
not to find the settlement in a state of greater forwardness, 
considering the advantages the missicmaries have had. 

In compariscm with our own country, I would say that 
the labour necessary in this territOTy to acquire wealth 
or subsistence is in the proportiwi (rf one to three; ot in 
other words, a man must work through the year three 
times as much in the United States, to gain the like com- 
petency. The care of stock, which occupies so much 
time [301] with us, requires no attention there, and on 
the increase only a man might find supp(»t. 

The wheat of this valley yields thirty-five to forty bushels 
for one sown, or twenty to thirty bushels to the acre; its 
quality is superior to that grown in the United States, 
and its weight nearly four pounds to the bushel heavier. 
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The above is the yield of new land; but it is believed it 
will greatly exceed this after the third crop, when the 
land has been broken up and well tilled. 

After passing into the middle section, the climate under- 
goes a decided change ; in place of the cool and moist atmos- 
phere, one that is dry and arid is entered, and the ck^ 
suffer from drou^t. 

The only wood or bush seen, is the wormwood, (arti- 
mesia), and this only in places. All cultivation has to 
be more or less carried on by irrigation. 

The country bordering the Columbia, above the Dalles, 
to the north and south of the river, is the poorest in the 
territory, and has no doubt ted many to look upon the 
middle section as perfectly useless to man. Twenty or 
thirty miles on either dde of the nver are so; but beyond 
that a fine grazing country exists, and in very many places 
there are portions of it that might be advantageously 
[302] fanned. On the banks of the Wallawalla, a small 
stream emptying into the Columbia, about twenty-five 
miles from liie Company's post, a missionary is estab- 
lished who raises very fine wheat on the low bottoms, by 
using its waters for the purpose of irrigation. This is 
also the case at the mission station at Lapwai, on the 
Koos-koos-ke, . where fine crops are raised; grains, v^e- 
tables and some fruits thrive remarkably well. In the 
northern part of this section, at Chimekaine, there is 
another missionary station. Near the Spokan, and at 
Colville, the country is well adapted for agriculture, and 
it is sucessfully carried on. Colville supplies all the north- 
em posts, and the missionaries in its vicinity are doing 
well. The northern part of this section will be able to 
supply the whole southern part with wood. At Colville 
the changes of temperature are great during the twenty- 
four hours, but are not injurious to the small grain. The 
cultivation of fruit has been successful. 
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FiSHEiOES. — It will be almost impossible to give an 
idea of the extensive fisheries in the rivers and on the 
coast. They all abound in salmon of the finest flavour, 
which run twice a year, beginning in May [303] and 
October, and appear inexhaustible; the whole popula- 
tion live upon them. The Columbia produces the lai^est, 
and probably affords the greatest ntmibers. There are 
some few (A the branches of the Cfdumbia that the spring 
fish do not enter, but they are plentifully supplied in the fall. 

The great fishery of the Columbia is at the Dalles; but 
all the rivers are well supphed. The last one oil the 
northern branch of the Columbia is near Colvllle, at the 
Kettle falls; but salmon are foimd above this in the river 
and its tributaries. 

In Frazer's river the salmon are said to be very numeroiis, 
but not lai^e; they are unable to get above the falls scnae 
eighty miles from the sea. 

In the rivers and sounds are found several kinds of 
salmon, salmon-trout, stui^eon, cod, carp, sole, flounders, 
ray, perch, herring, lamprey eels, and a kind of smelt, 
called "shrow," in great abundance; also large qtiantities 
of shell fish, viz: crabs, clams, t^ers, muscles, Src., which 
are all used by the natives, and constitute the greater pro- 
portion of their food. 

Whales in numbers are found along the coast, and are 
frequently captured by the [304] Indians in and at the 
mouth of the straits of Juan de Fuca. 

Game. — Abundance of game exists, such as elk, deer, 
antelope, bears, wolves, foxes, miisk-rats, martins, bears 
and siffleurs, which are eaten by the Canadians. In the 
middle section, or that designated as the rolling prairie, 
no game is found. The fur-bearing animals are decreas- 
ing in numbers yearly, particularly south (^ the parallel 
of 48"; indeed it is very doubtful whether they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to repay the expense of hunting them. 
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The Hudson's Bay Ccnnpany have ahnost the exclusive 
moiK^Iy of this business. They have decreased, owing 
to beii^ hunted without regaid to seastm. This is not, 
however, the case to the north; there the CtHnpany have 
been left to exercise their own rule, and prevent the indis- 
criminate slaughter of either old or young, out of the 
proper season. 

in the spring and fall, the rivers are literally covered 
with geese, ducis, and other water fowl. 

In the eastern section, the buffalo abound, and are 
hunted by the Or^on Indians, as wdl as the Blackfeet. 
Wolves are troublesrane to the settlers, but they are not 
so [305] numerous as formerly. From the advantages 
this country possesses, it bids fair to have an exten^ve 
commerce on advantageous terms with most ports of the 
Pacific. It is well calculated to produce the following 
which, in a few years after its settlement, would become 
its staples, viz: furs, salted beef and [>cark, fish, grain, 
flour, wool, hides, tallow, Itmiber, and perhaps coal. A 
ready market for all these is now to be found in the Pacific; 
and in return for them sugar, coffee and other tropical 
productions, may be had at the Sandwich Islands — 
advantages that few new countries possess, viz: the facility 
of a market, and (me that in time must become of immense 
extent. 

Manufacttmng povxr. — This country, it is believed, 
affords as many sites for water power as any other, and 
in many places within reach of navigaUe waters. The 
timber of the western section, to the south of 49% is not 
so good as that of the north. This is imputed to the 
climate being milder and more changeable. A great 
difference is foimd between the north and south sides 
of the trees, the one being of a hard and dose grain, while 
the other is open and spcmgy. 
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To the north of the parallel 49", on Frazer's River, an 
abundance of fine timber [306] for spars of any dimen- 
sions is ea»ly obtained. 

There will always be a demand for the timber of this 
country at high prices throughout the Pacific. The oak 
is wdl adapted for ship timber, and abundance of ash, 
cedar, cypress and arlxH* vitK, may be had for fuel, foi- 
cing, &c.; and, althou^ the southern part of the middle 
section is destitute of timber, it may be supplied from 
the eastern or ncnthem sections by water carriage. 

Intercommunication would at first appear to be difficult 
between the different parts of the country, but I take a 
different view of it. 

Stock of all kinds thrive ezceedin^y well, and they 
will in consequence always abound in the territory. The 
soil affords every advantage for makii^ good roads, and, 
in process <A time, tran^Mrtation must beccnne compara- 
tivdy cheap. 

Settleuents. — They consist prindpally of those 
beloi^ing to the Hudson's Bay Company, and where 
the missitmaries have established themselves. They are 
as follows: In the western section. Fort Simpson, Fort 
McLaughlin, Fort Langley, Nisqually, Cowelitz, Fort 
George, Vancouver, and Umpqua; Fort St. James, Barbine, 
Alexandria, Chilcothin, Kunlo(^'s, (on Thompson's [307] 
River); Okanagan, CdviUe and Wallawalla, in the middle; 
and in the eastern, Kootanie and Fort Hall. F(»t Boise 
has been abandoned, as has also Eaima, a missionary 
settlement on the Koos-koos-ke."' 

"'Hilt inlbnnAtiiia amcernliig Fon Bolae vu incmiicct; see our ndume 
zxriii, p. 331, note 199, uid Pfttmer'a Jomndl in our volume xzx, whkh mentiou 
this port !n 1845- 

y^"'" wa« a mission estaUiahed at the mouth of a ftream of that name, now 
called LawTct'a Canon Cicek. Here Rev. Aaa B. Smith labored for two yean 
(1859-41) among the upper Nei Perc^ "— 'r"'*^ ^^ ^ ^"^ °^ ^"^ noted 
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These are all small settlements, surrounded by palisades, 
with bastions at their CMnas, enclosing the houses and 
stores of the Company, sufficient to protect them :^ainst 
the Indians, but in no way to be conadered as ftnts. A 
few Indians reside near them, who are dependant for 
their food and employment on them. 

These forts being situated for the most part near the 
great &sheries, are frequented by the Indians, who bring 
their furs to trade for blankets, &c., at the same time 
they come to lay in their yearly supply of salmon. 

Vancouver is the principal depot from which all supplies 
are furnished, and to which returns are made. 

At Vancouver, the village is separated from the fort, 
and nearer the river. In addition to its being the depot 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, there is now attached 
to it the largest farm cS. the Puget Sound Company, the 
stockhdders of which are generally the officers and serv- 
ants of the Hudson's Bay Company. They have now 
[308] farms in successful operation at Vancouver, Cowe- 
litz, Nisqually, Colville, Fort Langley, and the Tualatine 
plains, about ten miles from Vancouver, all of which are 
well stocked, and supply the Russian post at Sitka, under 
contract, with a variety of articles raised on them. They 
have introduced lai^ herds and flocks into the territory 
fr<Hn California, and during our stay there several thou- 
sand head were imported.'" They are thus doing incal- 

chief Lkwjer a grammar uid dictionary of the Net Fercf Ungtuge. The luwtiUtT 
of the tribe did not, however, materially abate; the raiirioDariei weie denied the 
right of agriculture vaA the itstion was finally abaodoned. Lewi* and Claik 
camped near the site of thu miwion in 1S06, on their Tetum joutney. — Ed. 

'" The Puget Sound Agricultural Company was organised in London (1838) 
at the instance of Dr. McXxiugUin, who perceived the agricultural posslbilitiei 
of the region and desired to turn them to account for British enteiprise. It waa 
a Bul>«orpontkm of the Hudson's Bay Company, designed to supply the Russian 
contracts. Fanns were opened at the points stated fay Famham, and large quanti- 
ties of cattle imported fnan Califoniia. Dr. W. F. Tolmie, who made bead- 
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culable good to the territory, and rendering it matt valuable 
for future settlers. At the same time, this exerts an influ- 
ence in domesticating the Indians, not only by chai^;ing 
their habits, but food, and attaching them to a locaUty. 

The Indians of the Temt(»7 are not a wanderii^ race, 
as some have asserted, but change for food only, and 
each successive season will generally find them in their 
old haunts, seeking it. 

The settlements established by the missionaries, are 
at the Willamette falls and valley, Nisqually and Clatsop, 
in the western section, and at the Dalles, Wallawalla, 
Lapwai, and ChimekaJne, on the Spokan, in the middle."* 

Those ci the middle section are succeeding well; and 
although little progress has been made in the conversion 
(A the Indians [309] to Christianity, yet they have done 
much good in refonning some of the vices and teaching 
some of the useful arts, particularly that of agriculture, 
and the construction of houses, which has had the effect, 
in a measure, to attach them to the s<»l. The men now 
rear and tend their cattle, plant their potatoes and com, 
which latter they exchange for buffalo meat with those 
who hunt. Ilie squaws attend to their household, and 

quuten at NuquaUy, wu maiMger of the corporation. After the Oregon Trea^ 
(1846) be wfthdren the headqiuitcra to Victoria, llie faima in Oregon proper 
were padnaHy alMJidoiied. Tlicae in the picsent state of Washington, bonrever, 
wtre tetaioed, and were the cauae of much Mctkui between the ccoipan; and the 
American tettlen. In i8^ the commiaaion ^ipointed by the jcdnt goremment* 
to aettle clalnu, awarded the Puget Sound Agticultura) Ccanpany $750,000 for 
their land and improvements In lieu of $5,000,000 claimed bj the oorpwation. 
Hie company continued operations in British Columbia until about 1874, but 
never attained *■"■""»* succeaa. As a colonizing agency the aasodatian in auc- 
cevive years broi^t (after 1839) several companies of seKlers from the Red 
Hirer colony — a morement which is reported to have alarmed Dr. Marcus 
Whitman, and to have been one of the causes of his journey (1841-43) to the 
United Statea. — Ed. 

"* For thCM mission sites sec De Smet's LsUsrj, our volume ixvii, pp. 367, 
388, 389, notts 187, aoS, aog.— Ed. 
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employ themselves in knitting and weaving, which they 
have been taught. Hiey raise on their small patches, 
corn, potatoes, melons, &c., irrigating the land for that 
purpose. There are many villages of Indians still exist- 
ing, thou^ greatly reduced in numbers from former 



Population. — It is extremely difficult to ascertain, with 
accuracy, the amount <A peculation in the Territory. 
The Indians change to their different abodes as the fish- 
ing seasons come round, which circumstance, if not attended 
to, would produce very erroneous results. 

TTie following is believed to be very nearly the truth; 
if any thiz^, it is overrated: 

[310] Vancouver or Washingt<Mi Island . . . S,ooo 

From the parallel of 50° to 54** north . . . 3,000 
Penn's Cove, Whidby's Island, mainland (Shatchet 

tribe) 650 

Hood's canal, (Suquamish and Toando tribe) . . 500 

At and about Okanagan 300 

About Colvtlle, Spokane, &c 450 

Willamette falls and valley 275 

Pillar rock, Oak Point, and Columlsa River . . 300 

Port Discovery - 150 ) 

Fort TowQsend . 70 >- Chalams .... 430 

New Dtmgeness . 300 ) 

Wallawalla, including the Nez-pen^, Snakes, &c . 1,100 

Killamouks, north of Umpqua .... 400 

Cape Flattery and Queen Hythe to Point Granville, 

(Classet tribe) ^,250 

Blackfeet tribes that make incursions west of the 

Rocky Mountains i,cxx> 

Birch Bay 300 

Frazer's River (Neamitch tribe) .... 500 
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Chenooks 309 

Clatsops 230 

At the Cascades 105 

At the Dalles 250 

Y'Akama River 100 

[311] De Chute River .125 

Umpquas 400 

R<^er*s [R(^e's] River 500 

Elamets 5cx> 

Shastys 500 

Kallapt^us 600 

Nisqually 300 

Chikelis and Fuget's Sound 700 

Cowelits or Klakatacks 350 

Port Orchard 150 

19,154 

The whole Territory may be estimated as containii^ 
twenty thousand. Of whites, Canadians, and half-breeds, 
there are between seven hundred and eight hundred, of 
whom about one hundred and fifty are Americans; the 
rest are settlers, and the officers and servants of the Com- 
pany. The Indians are rapidly decreasing in all parts 
of \ht country; the causes are supposed to be their rude 
treatment of diseases, and the dissipated lives they lead. 

The white American population, as far as I have been 
able to judge of them, are orderly, and generally industri- 
ous; although they are, with the exception of the mission- 
aries, men who have led, for the most part, dissolute lives. 

[313] The absence of spirits, as loi^ as it continues, 
will probably secure them from excesses. Very much 
to their credit, they have abandoned the use of spirituous 
liquors, by consent of the whole community. 

I cannot but view this Territory as peculiariy liable 
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to the vice of drunkenness. The ease with which the 
wants of man are obtained, the little labour tequiied, 
and consequent opportunities for idleness, will render 
it so. The settlers of the Willamette valley have, with 
a praiseworthy spirit, engaged to prevent the estaUish- 
ment of distilleries, and there are, as yet, no places where 
spirits can be bought (to my knowledge) in the Territory. 
It is highly creditable to the Hudson's Bay Company, 
that OQ a vessel arriving on the coast with some spirits 
on board, in order to prevent its introduction, they have 
purchased the whole cargo, while, at the same time, their 
storehouses were filled with rum. They have, with praise- 
worthy zeal, interdicted its being an artide of trade, being 
well satisfied that it is contrary to their interest, and de- 
moralizing in its effects on all the tribes and people with 
whran they have to deal, rendering them difBcult to manage, 
quarrelsome among themselves, [313] and preventing their 
success in htmting. Endeavours have likewise been made 
by the (^cers of the Company to induce the Russians, 
on their side, to adopt this example, and do away with 
it as an article of trade, but hitherto without success."* 

"* llie sale of ipirituoiu Uquon to Indt&iu, during th« dayi of the competitioii 
between the fur-compuuct (see prebce to }. Long'* Veycpi in our volume ii) 
ms so nuDous and dangerous that early in the nineteenth century the North 
West Company, moved by the exertions of William Wilberforce and other English 
pbilanthropistB, made Urong efforts to discontinue the tiaffic, and upon its con- 
■olidatioD with the Hudson's Bay Company (iSai) the liquor-selling to natives 
was fwUdden. Surreptitiously, however, this was continued, especially upon 
the seacoast and the Russian frontieT. Upon the assassination ot John McLou^- 
lin, Jr., at his post at Stiheen, caused by a drunken frohc (1841), Sir George Simp- 
son visited Sitka and entered into an agreement with the Russian governor Adolphus 
Etholin, to suppress the sale of liquor to the Indians in both Russian and British 
tenitMy. Meanirtiile Dr. McLoughUn at Vancouver, used his best eodeavon to 
stamp out the traffic in Oregon. The vessel purchased (1S41) as Famham here 
narrates, was the "Thomas H. Perkins" from Salem, Uass. The Oiqpn pro- 
visional government made similar efforts, passing a ptohiUtory law (1644) under 
which two indpient distilleries were destroyed. Not until the rush of settlement 
c<aning with the gold seekers (184S-50) began, did the liquor traffic gain much 
foothold. — Ed. 
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This no doubt has been one of the causes affecting the 
decrease of tribes, as it was fonnerly almost the only article 
of trade. 

In the event of the territcay being taken possession of, 
the necessity of circumscritong the use and sale of spirits 
cannot be too stnmgly insisted upon by legal enactment, 
both to preserve order and avoid expense. 

As far as the Indians have come under my notice, they 
are an inoffensive race, except those in the northern parts. 
The depredatirais committed on the whites may be traced 
to injuries received, or arise from superstitious motives. 

NbssiONASiES. — Little has yet been effected by them 
in christianizing the natives. They are principally engaged 
in the cultivati<Hi of the mission farms, and in the care 
of their own stock, in order to obtain flocks and herds 
for themselves, most of them having selected lands. As far 
as my personal observations went, in the part of the [314] 
country where the misaonaries reside, there ate very few 
Indians to engage their attention; and they seemed more 
occupied with the settlement of the country and in agri- 
cultimd pursuits than in missionary labours. 

When there, I made particular inquiries whether laws 
were necessary for their protection, and I feel fully satisfied 
that they require none at present, besides the moral code 
it is their duty to inculcate. 

The Catholic portion of the settlement, who form a 
large majority, are kept under good control by their priest, 
who is disposed to act in unison with the other missionaries 
in the proper punishment of all bad conduct. 

I cannot close this report without doing justice to the 
officers of the Hudson's Bay Company's service for their 
kind and gentlemanly treatment to us while in the terri- 
tory, and bearing testimony that, dining all my inter- 
course, and in their dealings with others, they seemed 
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to be guided by one rule of conduct highly creditable to 
them, not only as business men, but gentlemen. 

Hiey afforded us every assistance that was in their 
power both in supplies and in [315] means to accomplish 
our duties. There are many persons in the coimtry who 
bear testimony to the aid and kindness rendered them 
in their outset; and of their hospitahty it is needless to 
speak, for it has become proverl»al. 

To conclude, few p(»tion8 of the globe, in my opinion, 
are to be found so rich in soil, so diversified in surface, 
or so capable of being rendered the happy abode of an 
industrious and civilized conuiunity. For beauty of 
scenery and salubrity of climate, it is not surpassed. 
It is peculiarly adapted for an agricultural and pastoral 
people, and no [wrtion of the world beyond the tropics 
can be found that will yield so readily with moderate 
labour, to the wants of man. 
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BISHOP OF NEW YORK. 
MONSEIGNIIUS, 

From the distant solitudes of the Rocky Mountains, in 
the midst of my missions among the Children of the 
Forests, I had the honor of addressing to you most of 
the letters contained in this Volume. I may, therefore, 
I fed, take the liberty of inscribing it to you, not only as 
a token of veneration for the distinguished qualities and 
eminent abilities which mark your character and add 
Itistre to your dignity, but, likewise, as a tribute of per- 
sonal friendship and esteem, with which I am allowed to 
subscribe mysdf , 

Monsdgneur, 

Your htmible servant, 

P. J. DE SMET, S.J. 
New-York, Apnl 19th, 1847. 



PREFACE 

The contents of the present vdume, &om the pen of the 
celebrated Misaonary of the Rocky Mountauu, will be 
found, by the reader, to be fraught with extraordinary 
interest. The manners and customs of the North Ameri- 
can Indians — their traditions, their superstitions, their 
docility in admitting the maxims of the gospel, and the 
edifying lives of thousands who have received the grace of 
baptism and instrut^on, are described with a freshness of 
coloring, and an exactness of detail, that will render them 
invaluable not only to our own times, but, especially, to 
posterity. He travels through those vast and unexplored 
deserts, not merely as a missionary, filled with the zeal 
which characterized the apostles of the primitive Society 
to which he beloi^, but with the eye of a poet, and an 
imagination glowing with a bri^t yet calm enthusiasm. 
Hence the exquisite descriptions of scenery, of incidents, 
of events; descriptions which breathe the spirit of a mind 
imbued with the loftiest conceptions of nature, and chas- 
tened with the sacred influences of faith. 

[xii] The reverend author having, before his recent 
departure for his native land, left the supervision of this 
work to my care, I fed bound, in justice to his modesty, 
to state, that the Introducticni, taken from the Catholic 
Almanac, is not from his pen: and he is not, therefore, 
accountable for the epithets of praise (so eminently deserved, 
and yet so repugnant to his humility), which, through it, 
are occasionally coupled with his name. 

The lithographic sketches that accompany this Volume, 
are copied from the original drawings of the Reverend 
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FathCT Point, S. J.; ' drawings of such exquidte perfection, 
that they would do honor to any master: and the more 
admirable, from the circumstance of their having been 
executed with the pen, in the midst of the privations and 
difficulties of his remote and arduous missions. 

In conclusion, I cannot but express the pleasure, instruc- 
tion, and edification, I have derived from the careful 
perusal of these beautiful letters: and I feel convinced 
that they will prove, to all who read them, a source of 
inttfest and ddight which few volumes of the same dimen- 
sions can open to the intellectual and Christian reader. 

C. C. P. 

New-Ywk, August ist, 1847. 

■ F(V k btief iketch of Father Nicalaa Point kc De Smet'l iMmt in otu tcIiudc 
sxfil, p. 19a, Bote 67. — Ed. 
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OREGON MISSIONS 



AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF OREGON 
TERRITORY AND ITS MISSIONS 
The political discussion, which has been going on for 
years between the British govemment and that of the 
United States, in regard to the boundary which defines 
their respective portions of the Oregon territory, has turned 
upon this distant region a large share of public attention, 
and has won for it an interest which will increase in pro- 
porti(xi to the advances of civilization and commerce within 
its borders. But it becomes an object of much deeper 
interest in the eyes of the philanthropist and Christian, 
when we look to the efforts which have been made, and 
which are still continued, in orda" to di&se the blessings 
<tf rehgious truth among [14] its benighted inhabitants. To 
the Catholic, especially, does this remote country present 
the most pleasing scenes for contemplation, and by this 
reason we have been induced to lay before the reader, a 
brief account of its discovery and settlement, and of the mis- 
^oos undertaken for the spiritual welfare of its inhabitants. 
Or^on territory is that important part of North America 
which extends from the 43d to the 50th degree of N. lati- 
tude, and from the Rocky Moimtains to the Pacific Ocean.* 
It is bounded on the north by the Russian possessions, 
and on the south by California; forming a kind of paral- 
lelogram, about seven hundred and fif^ miles in length 

' On the boundarie* of Oregon coiuult onr Tohune zsvili, p. 99, note i. Bf 
thft ORgoD Tnttf (1846} the narthern boundsi? wu fixed kt the purallel 4Q°i 
nMth of Uiii wu British, not RnMiaii, tenitoiy. The miter of this iotroductorj 
matter aecm* not to have beeti ikU infbnned. — Ed. 
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and five hundred in breadth, and containing 375,000 
sqiiare miles. 

There appears no reason to doubt of the Spaniards 
having been the first to visit this country.* The docu- 
ments we possess, and the tradition of the natives, concur 
to render this opinion incontestible. According to them 
a vessel made its appearance south of the Colimibia river 
before 1792, and there is still living among them a woman 
whose father was one of the crew attached to the vessel, 
and whose mother belonged to the tribe of the Kilamukes.* 
When we add to this tlut crucifixes have been [15] found 
in their hands transmitted to them from their ancestors, 
that the island of Vancouver still exhibits the ruins of 
colonial habitations, that the strait which separates it 
from the mainland bears the name of Juan Fuca, and 
that the country itself is contiguous to California, where 
the Spanish missicHiaries had penetrated nearly two hun- 
dred years befc»%, we cannot but look upon the Spaniards 
as the discoverers of Oregon. 

After the voyage of Captain Cook in 1790, by which 
it was ascertained that the sea alcHig the N. W. coast of 
America abounded in otters, this region was visited by 
vessels from almost every part of the world. The people 
of the United States were not behind others in enterprise; 
in 1792, Captain Gray sailed up an unknown river of that 
country, to the distance of eighteen miles, and the stream 
has since retained the name of Columbia, from the ship 
which he commanded. In leaving the river. Captain 
Gray passed the vessel of Captain Vancouver, who also 

* For the eaify Spanish ezpknatioiu oi the Northwest Coast see Fantbun't 
TramU in our volume xxvlil, pp. 30-32, includinB notes 3-9. — Ed. 

* Compare with this Fnuichtre's Namtm in our volume vi, pp. 348, 349; 
Me ilio H. S. Lyman, Hittory o) Ortgon (New York, 1903), i, pp. 167-174, where 
the tnulitioni of descendants from earlj castawaja aic collected. The Tlllunooli 
(Kilamuke) lodiaiw tue noted in our volume vi, p. 958, note 67. — Ed. 
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navigated tlie Columhia river about one hundred miles, 
to the point which bears his name. In 1793 the country 
was visited by Sir Alexander McKenzie, after discovering 
the river which retains his name.' In 1804, Messrs. [16] 
Lewis and Clark were conmiissioned by the United States 
to explore the sources of the Cdumbia, and they descended 
the river as &j as Gray's Bay. A few years after, in 1810, 
Mr. Astor fitted out two expeditions to Oregon, for the 
purpose of securing the interest c^ the fur-trade in those 
parts. The party that had embarked by water arrived 
first, and erected a fort called Astraia, about nine miles 
from the mouth of the Columbia.* Th^ company of 
the North-West (En^ish) also considered the fur-trade 
of Oregon as well worthy of attention, and they immediately 
despatched an agent by land for the purpose of securing 
it; but he arrived at Astoria several months after the first 
expeditions ^m the United States. 

During the war of 1812, a British vessel sailed to the 
Columbia, in cnder to take possession of Astoria and its 
treasure; but the captain was cruelly disappointed in 
discoverii^ that the place was already held l^ an agent 
of the North-West Company, who had purchased it in 
anticipaticm of the future war with the United States.' 
The Canadians who had settled there under its original 
owners, were employed by the new proprietors, and their 
numbers increased in proportion as the Company extended 
its [17] operations. In this way the coimtry was vi^ted 

*FiK' Cook's discoveries (1778-79, not 1790) see our volume zxrfli, p. 31 
note 6; for Gn.y, Vancouver, and Jd^ckeude, our volume vi, pp. 1S3-185, notes 
1, a, 4,— Ed. 

* For the Lewis and C\aA eq>edJtion ace Thwaites, Original Joi»iult (New 
Ytak, 1905). The Astorian tatapriae is nanated in Fiauchtre's NarraHvt 
aiid Ross's Oragan StUleri, volumes vi and vii of our series. — Ed. 

I Sec Fiancbtre's Narrativt in our volume vl,'pp 394-303; and Ross's Onpm 
SMers in our vcdume vlii pp. 344-150. — Ed. 
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in every direction, and many of the Indian tribes heard 
from them of the Catholic religipn and the worship of 
the true God. In 1821, the Ni^-West and Hudson 
Bay Companies united their interests, and gave a new 
impulse to the fur-trade. Mr. Jt^ McLaughlin, who 
went to Oregon in 1834, was chiefly instrumental in pro- 
moting the prosperity of the country.* He added to the 
business posts, and gave employment to a greater number 
of Canadians aiid Iroquois. They commenced at the 
same time the cultivaticm of wheat. One of the settlers 
having undertaken, in 1829, to till the soil in the valley 
of Willamette, his exam^de was soon followed by others, 
and the colony became so numerous that in 1834 an appli- 
cation was made to Dr. Frovencher, Vicar Apostt^c of 
Hudson Bay, to procure a dei^yman for the service of 
the people.* The colonists, however, did not succeed 
in obtaining a favorable answer to their petition, until 
the following year, when two clei^ymen were appointed 
for the mission; but, owing to the arrival of a Methodist 
preacher and of an Episcopalian minister in Oregon, 
the former in 1834, and the latter in 1837," the departure 
of the Catholic clergymen was considerably [18] delayed. 
Rev. !N&. Demers went as far as the Red River in 1837, and 
- arrangements having been made for himself and fellow- 

* For HcLoi^hlin tec Townaeiid'i NarraHot in our volnnw ^, p. 196, note 
81. — Ed. 

' See, on the Willunette lettlemeDt, De Smef • £«Mn in our vcdiiiiie xktU, 
p. 386, note 303; on Provenc^teT, AM., p. 391, note aij. — Ed. 

''Ilie Methodist here mentioiied «u Juoa Lee, iriio went out in 1833; ace 
our volume xxi, p. 138, itote 13. The EpUcopftlum ctegfnuD wu Rev. &rbert 
Beaver, who wu sent m diApluii by the Hudson's Bay Company on their vend 
the "Nereid," atriving M Vaocouver in August, 1S36. Although having foraMriy 
served in the West Indies, Beaver did not find it easy to adapt himself to frontier 
life, and (or his offidoui critidsmi Incurred the dislike of the gentlemen at Fort 
Vancouver. After eighteen months of service he returned to Eni^aod, and the 
compai^ amt no mote fihaplains to the Northwest. — Ed. 
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lalxH^ to pass into Oregon the following year, Rev. F. N. 
Blanchet left Canada at the appointed time, and joined 
his companion at Red River, whence they both started 
on the loth of July/and after a perilous joumey of between 
four and five thousand miles, and the loss of twelve c& 
thdr fellow-travellers in the rapids of Columbia River, 
they arrived at Fort Vancouver, the 24th of November, 
of the same year." On their route the two missionaries 
were treated with the utmost courtesy by the traders 
whom they met, and at Vancouver they were received 
with every demonstration of respect by James Douglas, 
Esq., who commanded that post during the absence of 
Mr. McLaughlin in England." On seeing the mi^cm- 
aries at length among them, the Canadians wept for joy, 
and the savages assembled from a distance of one hundred 
miles, to behold the Uack gaums of whom so much had 
been said. 

Before we follow the ministers of God in their apostolic 
labors, we shall allude as briefly as possible to the a^>ect 
of the country, to the difficulties' and dangers it presents 
to the missionary, [19] and to its commercial and agricul- 
tural resources. 

We shall observe, in the first place, that the Cdumbia 
River stretches from its mouth about 390 miles to the 
east, as far as Fort Walla Walla; it then takes a northerly 
direction 150 miles, to Fort Okanagan; thence it extends 
170 miles easterly to Colville. Fort Vancouver, the prin- 
cipal post in Or^on, is situated in 45° 36' N. latitude, 
about one hundred miles from the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and on its western bank, in ascending the river. 
The Willamette is a tributary of the Columbia, falling 

" For these two priests see De Smet's LtUari in our Totume zxvii, pp. 390, 369, 
notet 164, 189. — Ed. 

" See our volume ziviii, p. 3S0, note 242, for account of Dou^as. — Ed. 
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into it four miles below Vancouver on the opposite side. 
Twenty miles up the stream is a cascade of about twenty- 
five feet, and thirty miles further is a Canadian estab- 
lishment, which in 1838 numbered twenty-six Catholic 
families, besides the settlers from the United States. The 
residence of the Methodist minister was ten miles hi^er 
up." The River Cowlitz falls into the Columbia thirty 
nules below Vancouver, on the same side. Forty-five 
miles from its mouth is seen the establishment which 
bears its name. Four Catholic families resided h«% on 
the arrival of the missionaries. From this place to [20] 
Nesqualy at the southern extremity of Puget Soimd, 
the distance is nearly seventy miles, and it is equally far 
from the latter point to the island of Whitby." Two 
day^' journey further north will bring you to the River 
Frazer, on which Fort Lackey is situated." This river 
falls into Puget Sound -or the Gulf <A Georgia. 

The mission of 9t. Mary's amcmg the Flatheads is ten 
days' journey from Colville, towards the south-east, and 
about five hundred miles from Vancouver." TTie most 
distant to which !^&. Demers has penetrated as yet, 
is Bear Lake in New Caledonia," seven hundred miles 

■* The CstlK^ aettlemcDt wss that known u Freoch Pnirie; the Methodiat 
estaUuhment is described In De Smet't Letters, our volume xxvii, p. 388, note 
ao8.— Ed. 

** The Cowlitc and tfiaqually settknienti ue noted in our volume zzvii, p. 386, 

Whidbey (not Whitby) ii a taige island in Paget Sound, which was named 
(1799) in honor of Joseph Whidbey, one of Vanonivcr's aubordinates, who fint 
drcumnavigated it. The permanent Ameticao settlement thereon b^an in 1S51, 
and yztxpatA because of its fertile open prairie land. — Ed. 

" For Fort Lan{^ see note 75 (Farnham), anU, p. 5S, — Ed. 

■* The site and foundiDg of this mission is described in De Smet'a Utters, our 
volume xxvif, pp. 38i-a84. — Ed. 

" Bear Lake, frequentlr called Lake Connolly, was the lite of the Hudson's 
Bay post of that name founded about 1836 among the Sekanais Indians. It is 
somewhat north of latitude 56^ near the source of Stuart Rivo'. — Ed. 
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^m VancouvCT. The reader may form some idea of 
the almost insurmountable difficulties to be encountered 
by our two missionaries, in visiting their various posts, 
so widely distant from each other, especially in a country 
overrun in every direction by lofty mountains. These 
mountains genendly extend from north to south. From 
the Valley of Willamette are seen three elevated peaks, 
which have the form of a cone, and are covered with per- 
petual snow; hence called Snowy Mountains. One of 
them Mt. St. Helena, stands opposite Cowlitz to the 
east, and for some years past has been noted for its 
volcanic [ai] eruptions.** Besides the rivers we have 
mentioned, there are several others, the principal of which 
are the Clamet, Umpqua, and the Chikeeles." The Co- 
lumbia is navigable as far as the cascade, fifty-four miles 
above Vancouver. 

The immense valleys in Oregon Territory, covered 
with extensive and fertile prairies, follow the course of 
the mountains from north to south, and are crossed 
in different directions by rivulets bordered with trees. 
Th^ eamly yield to the plou^, and though the first crop 
is not very abundant, the second is generally sufficient 
to repay the labor of tillage. The soil is for the most part 
fertile, particularly in the south. Every kind of grain 
is successfully cultivated near Cowlitz, Vancouver, in 
the Willamette Valley, and further south. The same 
may be said of the neighborhood of Fort Walla Walla, 
Colville; the mission of St. Mary's; the mission of the 



" Mt. SL Hdena wu measured by C^tain mikes, and was made 9i55a 
feet — 'Eaacx o* Catholic Auiamag. 

Comment by Ed. Far Uount St. Helens see our vohime vi, p. 146, mM 50. 

" For the TClamath (Clamet) see note 56 (Famhain}, ante, p. 46; the Umpqua 
if noted in our rolnme ni, p. 931, note Si; the Chehalla, note 103 (Faii)ham)i 
Mb, p. 81.^ — Ed. 
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Sacred Heart, of St. Ignatius, and St. Francis Borgia, 
among the Pend-d'rareilles; of St. Francis Kegis, in the 
valley to ColviUe; of the Assumption and the Holy Heart 
of Mary, [aa] amongst the Skala. Other districts that are 
not tillable, afford an excellent pasture for cattle. 

As to the climate of Oregon, it is not so severe as might 
be suppmsed from its elevated latitude. The snow never 
falls to a greater depth than three or four inches in the 
lower portions of the territory, and seldom remains long 
on the ground. When the snows, after having accumu- 
lated <xk the mountains and their vicinity in consequence 
of extreme cold, begin to melt, and the heavy rains super- 
vene, the plains around are covered with water, and some- 
times considerable dama^ is caused by the inundation. 
The rains commence in October, and continue untH March 
with little intemiption. The very cold weather lasts only 
for a few weeks. In the month of June the Columbia 
always overflows its banks, ^m the thaw which takes 
place on the mountains, and every four or five years its 
waters rise to an extraordinary height, and do much injury 
in the vicinity of Vancouver. 

Until the year 1830, the Territory of Oregon was thickly 
settled by numerous tribes of Indians; but at that period 
the country bordering on the Columbia was visited by 
a fatal scourge which carried off neariy two-thirds <A 
[33] the inhabitants.'* It showed itself in the form <A 
an infectious fever, which threw the individual into a 
state of tremor, and produced such a burning heat through- 
out the body, that the patient would sometimes cast him- 
self into the water to obtain relief. The population 
of entire villages was cut off by this terrible pestilence. 
Other villages were burnt in order to arrest the infection 
which would have arisen from the pile of dead bodies 

■•For tliu tpAcxnic mc note 84 (Funluuii), omIs, p. 68. — Ed. 
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that were left imburied. During this fearful visitation, 
which attacked the colonists as well as the natives, Dr. 
McLaug^ilin di^layed the most heroic philanthropy, 
in his laborious attention to the sick and. dying. The 
Indians superstitiously attributed this scourge to a quarrel 
between some agents <A the Hudson Bay Company and 
an American captain, which led the latter to throw a 
species of chann into the river by way of revenge. The 
fever, however, made its appearance annually, though 
in a less malignant form; and the inhabitants have dis- 
covered both its preventive and its remedy. The smallpox 
is the i»indpal disease that alarms the natives; they ue 
in continual dread of it, and imagining that they have 
a short time to live, they no longer build the lai^ and 
convenient cabins to [24} which they were formerly accus- 
tomed. Notwithstanding the ravages above mentioned, 
the population of Oregon amounts to pearly 110,000 souls^ 
residing chiefly in the north. This part of the country^ 
f(ntunately, escaped the diseases which decimated the 
inhabitants of Willamette and the Columbia, and still 
rages from time to time in the south. 

The tribes of this territory differ much in character 
and personal appearance. Hie savages who frequent the 
coast, especially towards the north, are of a much more 
barbarous and ferocious temperament than those of the 
interior; nor are they less dissimilar in their mann^^ 
customs, language, and external features. The tribes 
and Ullages are almost as numerous as the locali- 
ties. From twoity-five to thirty different idioms have 
been distinguished among them, a circumstance which 
increases in no small d^ree the labors of the missionary. 
In the intericw of the country, the natives are of a mild 
and sociable disposition, though proud and vindictive; 
intelligent though inclined to indolence. Their belief 
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in the immortality of the soul ccmsists in admitting a 
future existence, happy or unhappy, that is, a state of 
plenty or want, according to the merits or demerits of 
[35] every individual. The morals of this savage race 
can scarcely be termed corrupt, considering their very 
limited means of "enUghienment." They have distinct 
ideas of ri^t and wroi^, and recognize many leadii^ 
principles of the natural law. Theft, adultery, homicide, 
and lying, are condemned as criminal, and if polygamy 
is tolerated, it is not approved; it is principally confined 
to the chiefs, by way of maintainii^ peace with the 
neighboring nations. Laxity of morals is far short of 
what might be supposed inevitable, in their rude and 
xmeducated state. Modesty, indeed, would require more; 
but its rules are for the most part respected. But tittle 
intercourse is carried on among young persons of different 
sex, and even in regard to matrimonial unions, the engage- 
ment is arranged by the parents of the parties. When 
a man of comfortable means takes to himself a wife, he 
is obhged to compensate the parents of the latter by 
considerable presents. But upon the death of the woman, 
these presents may be reclaimed. If in consequence of 
harsh treatment ^e puts an end to her existence, the 
circumstance reflects disgrat^ upon the husband, who 
is compelled, in this case, to propitiate her parents by 
additicmal gifts. 

[36] Most of the work among these savages is per- 
formed by slaves, who are well treated, except in case of 
old age or other inability, when th^ are left to perish of 
want. Besides those who are bom in this unhappy state, 
there are others who become so, by the fortunes of war. 
All prisoners are considered slaves by their conquerors, 
though, in general, only their children experience this 
hard lot. Wars are sometimes engaged in for the ex- 
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press puipose of acquiring slaves, which is considered a 
great advantage among the savages. The white popula- 
tion have little to fear from their attacks, except on the 
northern coast, where life is far from being safe, and 
where the natives, in some cases anthropophagi, do not 
hesitate to feast upon the flesh of their prisoners. 

TbnHighout the whole country, the habitations of the 
Indians are rather huts than houses, from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet long, proportionably wide, and verging into a 
conical form. Cross pieces of wood are suspended in 
the interior for the purpose of drying their salmon and 
other articles of food. Fire is kindled on the ground 
in the centre of the cabin, the smoke escaping through 
the roof above. The dress of the Indians is not more 
recherch& than their [27] dwellii^. Formerly they clothed 
themselves very comfortably and neatly, with the furs 
which they possessed, but since the trade in skins has 
become so extensive, the natives of Oregon are much 
worse provided for in this respect, and the poor can 
scarcely protect themselves agwist the severity of the 
seasons. To this circumstance, in part, is attributed 
the decrease of the poptdation, which has been observed 
within a few years past. Hunting and fishing are the 
resources on which the Indian depends for subsistence. 
His principal food is salmon, stiugeon, and other kinds 
of fish, with the ducks, wild turke3rs and hares, in which 
the country abounds. The fruits of spontaneous growth, 
and particularly the root of the cammas, also afford them 
nouridiment." 

Among the aborigines oi Oregon there is no trace of 
any rdigious worship. They have a belief which consists 
in certain obscure traditions;** but no external forms 

" On the camu cooault our volume zsi, p. 147, note 6t. — Ed. 

■ Hie Chinook and ifii»iHnb* tribes on dte cout call thdr moot powerful 
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of religion are visible among them. Tlie juggler exer- 
cises his [28] profession, though it is almost universally 
done in behalf of the sick, for the piupose of curing them. 
If he fail in his attempt, he is suspected of having used 
some evil influence, and is made to pay the forfdt of his 
supposed offence. Though neaiiy all these tribes, of 
whom we are speaking, possess no particular fwm of 
wor^p, they are naturally predisposed in favor of the 
Christian religion, especially those who live in the interior. 
We shall find the most ample evidence of this in the 
sequel of our narrative. 

At the period when the two Cathdic misfflonaries 
arrived in Oregon territory, the Hudson Bay Company 
possessed from ten to twelve establishments for the fur- 
trade, in each of which there was a certain number of 
Canadians i»trfessing our holy faith, and in addition to 
these there were twenty-six Catholic families at ^^^llamette, 
and four at Cowlitz. It is easy to imagine to how many 
dangers they had been exposed of losing their faith, 
deprived as they were of reUgious instruction and of every 
external incentive to the practice of piety, and surrounded 
by individuals who were not inactive in their efforts to 
withdraw them from the fold of Catholicity. 

The Methodist missionaries had already formed [39] 
two establishments, one in the ^^^llamette, where they had 
a school, and another about fifty miles from the cascade. 
An Anglican minister, who resided at Vancouver two 
jrears, left it before the arrival of the Catholic clergy. 
The Presbyterians had a missionary post at Walla Walla, 
and among the Nez-perc^, and in 1839 they established 
a third station on the river Spokane, a few days' journey 

god b7 the name of Ikaiu, and to him the; aaajbe the creation of all thingi. The 
god who made the Columbia liver and tbe fiah in it they call Italupus. — Expl. 
Exp., Toli v., p. 119. — Ed. or Catholic Auumac. 
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south of Colville.** In 1840, the Rev. Mr. Lee brought 
with him fellow-labcx'ers for the vineyard, with their 
wives and children, and a number of husbandmen and 
mechanics. It was a reaJ colony. The preachers sta- 
tioned themselves at the most important posts, as at 
Willamette Falls, the Clatsops below fort George, and 
Nisqualy, and thence visited the other settlements: they 
even penetrated as far as Whitby.** Nothing shwt of 
the most arduous toil and constant vigilance on the part 
of the Cathohc clergymen, could have withdrawn so many 
individuals from the danger of spiritual seduction. Our 
two missionaries were indefatigable in their exotions, 
almost always journeying from one post to another, to 
begin or to consolidate the good wM-k they had in view. 
[30] Vancouver was the first place that experienced 
the happy influence of their apostolical zeal. Many of 
the settlers had lost sight of the religious principles they 
had imbibed in their youth, and their wives were either 
pagans in belief, or, if baptized, but superficially acquainted 
with the nature of that holy rite. In this state of things, 
which had given rise to many disordra^ the missionaries 
found it necessary to spead several months at Van- 

" For the (he* of the MediodUt mlnioni «cc De &Det's LMtri, in our Tohime 
xzrii, p. 388, note 3o8. Our author here refcn to the WBUmetle and Dallea 
nuMloiu. Fca the Prcsbyteiiftii uuaaioiB consult our volume zzl, p. 351, note 
I3s; De Smct'i Lttttrt, our volume stvii, p. 367, note 187; and Fwham'tTraoilj, 
in OUT Tohnne zxrlii, pp. 333, 338, note* no, iij. — £d. 

"."nili wM knowD u the "great K-mftxcemeot," and waa lecnred b; Juod 
Lee on hU letum to the United State* in i838-3g. The baik "lAuaaniK" waa 
chaiteiEd, and ioductnienti held oat not on); tomiHtonaries but to hxmea and 
mechanfci, to volunteer bx thi* morement. Hie expenie Incurred ma $43,000, 
and in addition thereto a sum wu laid to have been contributed bj the fedeisl 
govennnent baa the lecret acrrlce fund. (H. H. Bancroft, HiiUtry 0/ Oftfon, 
i, p. 171.) Flft7-two penoni let tail from New York October 10, 1839, arriving 
in the Columbia the foUowing Uaj, and, as our author hoc indicates, toon icat- 
tering to wioua poata. Hui formed the nucleus of the American colony in 
Oregon. — Ed. 
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couver, and to labor with united energies in instructing 
the peof^e, baptizing children, perframing marriages, 
and inspiring a greater re^>ect for the Cbr^tian virtues. 
With this view they remained at Vancouver until the 
month of January, 1839, when Mr. Blanchet visited the 
Canadians at Willamette. It would be difficult to describe 
the joy which his arrival awakened among them. Hiey 
had already erected a chapel seventy feet in length, whidi 
was dedicated by the missionary under the invocation 
of St. Paul. His ministry at this place was attended with 
the most s^nal success. Men, women and children, 
all seemed to appreciate the presence of one who had 
come, as a messenger from Heaven, to diffuse among 
them the [31] consdations of religion. Before his de- 
parture, Mr. Blanchet rehabilitated a good number of 
marriages, and baptized seventy-four persons. In April he 
started for Cowlitz, where he remained until the latter 
end of June. Here also his efforts were most succesdul. 
He had the happiness of instructing twelve savages of 
Puget sound, who had come from a distance of neariy 
one hundred miles in order to see and hear him. It was 
on this occasion he conceived the idea of the Catholic 
ladder, a form of instruction which represoits on paper 
the various truths and mysteries of religitm in their chron- 
ological order, and which has proved vastly beneficial 
in imparting catechetical instruction amoi^ the natives 
of Oregon.** These twelve Indians having remained 
at Cowlitz long enou^ to acquire a knowledge of the 
principal mysteries of our faith, and to understand the 
use of the ladder which Mr. Blanchet gave them, set about 
instructing thdr tribe as soon as they returned home, and 
not without omsiderable success; for Mr. Blanchet, the 

* For thii symholkaX otechum uid its eipUnation see De Smet'i LMen, 
in our Tolume loviij pp. 403-411. — Ed. 
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following year, met, in the vicinity of Whitby island, with 
several Indians who had never seen a priest, and yet were 
acquainted with the sign of the cross, and knew several 
pious canticles. 

[32] While Mr. Blanchet was at Cowlitz," his fellow- 
laborer visited Nisqualy, where he found the savages 
in the best dispositions. Having but a short time, how- 
ever, to pass among them, he merely laid the foundation 
of a more important mission, and returned to Vancouver 
by the month of June, — the time when the agents from 
New Caledonia, Upper Columbia, and other different posts 
assemble there to deposite their furs. After spending a 
month at Vancouver, availing himself of the favcnable 
opportunity for instruction which the concourse of visi- 
tors afforded, he set out for Upper Columbia, where he 
visited Walla Walla, Okanagan and Colville," baptizing 
all the chiMren that were brought to him in the course 
of his journey. He spent three months in this excursion, 
during which Mr. Blanchet attended to the wants of the 
faithful at Vancouver, Willamette, and [33] Cowlitz. 
Though these stations afforded ample occupation for 
a missiotiary, Mr. B. paid another visit to Nisqualy, where 
he was again met by a considerable number of savages 
from Puget sound, who hastened to I^squaly as soon 
as they heard of his arrival, and listened with joy and 
profit to the words of life. 

" speaking of the faim belonging to the Hudson Bay Conpanj at Coiriitz. 
Capt. Wilkes lays: "The groands appear well prepared, and were coreied with a 
luxuriant crop of wheat, (May, 1841). At the farther end of the praiiie was to be 
leea a settlement, with its orchaxds, &c., and between the tiees, the chapel and 
parsonage of the Catholic mission gave an air of civilization to the friiole. The 
degree of progress resembles that of a settlemeat of sereral years' Standing in 
our western states," &c.— Explor. Exfed., vol. iv., p. 315. — Ed. or Catholic 



*' For these Hudson's Bay posts see respectiTely, De Smef s Lttttn, our volume 
»vii, p. 330, note iM; Ftanchfcic's Narralive, in our volume vi, p. iGo, note ^\^, 
and Townsend's Narraih*, in our vcdume oi, p. 378, note 73. — Eo. 
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In October the two missionaries met at Vancouver, 
which was their place of residence through the courtesy 
of James Douglas, Esq., and on the loth of the same 
month they again separated, Mr. Blanchet starting for 
Willamette, and Mr. Demers for Cowlitz. Tteir object 
was to iq>end the winter months at these points in the 
further instruction of their flocks. During the first year 
they baptized three hundred and nine persons. The 
following spring Mr. Demers visited the Chinouks, a 
tribe living bdow fort Gecarge." From the Chinouks 
he repaired to Vancouver, to meet the concourse of 
traders who assemble there in the m<»ith of June, after 
which he set out for his stations at Walla Walla, Okanagan 
and Colville, as he had done the preceding year. About 
this time Father De Smet, S. J., was sent on a viat by 
his superior to the Flathead Indians, who had implored 
this favor by repeated deputations from their coimtry to 
[34] the bishop of St. Louis. He found, to his great 
surprise, that Oregon already possessed two Catholic 
missionaries; he wrote to Mr. Demers, informing him 
that he would return to St. Louis, according to the order 
of his superiors, to prociu^ further aid for the promising 
missions of the Rocky Mountains. 

Kfr. Blanchet having visited the people at Nisqualy, was 
soon called away by a q}ecial embassy from the Indians 
of Puget sound, who requested his ministry. It was on 
this occasion at Whitl^ that he met with the savages 
already acquainted with certain practices of the Catholic 
church, though they had never seen a misdonary." His 



"Of the CatlxJic miaiioQ at Feim'a cove, between Wfaitbjr'B bluid and the 
huId, Mr. Wlkes t».yi: "It (the Uluid) is fn posaetiioii of the Socket tribe, who 
hare hoe a pennvwDt settlement, conriHing of large and wcU-built lodges of 
tiinbeT and planks. . . . Hiia whole tifbe aie Cathdica, and have much aSectJon 
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labors among the Indians at this place were most consoling. 
A large cross was erected as a rallying-point, many chil- 
dren were [35] baptized, and two tribes, who were at war 
with each other, were reconciled. The Catholic ladder 
was passed from one nation to another, and all prayed 
to be instructed still more fiUly in the truths of salvation. 
After baptizing one hundred and four persons, the mis 
sionaries returned to Vancouver, and thence repaired to 
their respective stations dming the winter season. A wide 
field was here opened to their zeal, not only among the 
catechumens who sdicited baptism^ but among the settlers, 
who were anxious to repair by their fervor the neglect 
d former years. In the summer of 1840 the Columbia 
was visited by Captain Belcher, from England, for the 
purpose of surveying the river." 

In the spring of 1841, Mr. Demers, after giving the 
usual mis^(m at Vancouver, went to Nisqualy, and with 
the aid of Indian guides penetrated as far as Fort Langley 

•nd reverence for their itutmctorB." After qtcakiiig of the good feeling promotcid 
f"">"g tbe ^ndtgpt t^ the Catholic dergymen, he contiiiuea: "Bedde* iDcuk:at- 
ing good nunaU and pcftcc, the pilcrti are indudug the Indians to cultivate the 
mH, and there was an enclosure of some three or four acres, in which potatoes 
and bean* were growlDg." — Ed. of Catholic Aikamac. 

'*Sir Edward Bdcher (1799-1877) of the British oavjr wu bom at Halifax, 
No*a Scotia, enteied the navy in 1811, and waa commissioDed a lieutenant in iStS. 
He became an e:q)eTt in aurreying and charting, and was thus employed (1835-98) 
in the Padfic Ocean on H. U. S. "Bkwsom." In 1836 he was appointed to the 
command of the manHif-war "Sulphur," which was sent to the Pacific on a lurvey- 
Ing expedition, and inddentalt)' on account of tha British difficulties with the 
RuKian settlements of Alaska. In 1839 (not 1840) he surveyed the coast &nm 
San Fianciaco Bay to dw Columbia, entering the tatter with two men-of-war, 
"Sulphur" and "Starting," and sunreyiog as far as Fort Vancouver. Belcher's 
relationi with the Hudson's Bay official in charge were not cordial, and he criti- 
cized both the umnilitaiy appearance of Fort Vancouver and Dr. McLoughlin's 
attitude toward the American misalouar]' colonbts. On the retutn journey. 
Belcher's ships were detained on the coast of China by the war in those parts. 
An account of the voyage was puUished in E,ondon (1843), ■°<' *^' same year 
Belcher was kni^ited. He cruised in Oriental waten from 1843-47. In 1859-54 
he coDmiandcd an Arctic expedition searching fen Sir John Franklin. — ED- 
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on the river Fraser. Here he was surrounded by an im- 
mense number of savages, to whom he announced withcwt 
delay the tidings of salvation. His appeal was not in 
vain, all permitting their children to be baptized, and 
soliciting the residence of a priest among them. Seven 
hundred children received, on this occasion, the sacra- 
ment [36] of reg^ieration. While Mr. Demers was thus 
occupied in gathering the first fruits of the mission at 
Puget sound, Mr. Blanchet was equally engaged at Wil- 
lamette, Vancouver, Cowlitz and the Cascades. At the 
last mentioned place several children were baptized, 
and a number of adults instructed in the faith. 

During the year 1841, Oregon Territory was visited 
by two expeditions, one irom En^and under Sir George 
Simpson," and the other from the U. States, under the 
command of Captain Wilkes.** 

" Sir George SimpaoD, bom in RosB-shiie, Scotland (1793). was in a merchuit's 
office in London, 1809-ao. In the latter year lie came to America, having charge 
during the winter of 1830-21 of a Hudson's Bay post on Lake Athabasca. Upon 
the coalition of the rival fur-companies, the North West and Hudson's Bay (iSai), 
Simpson was chosen governor for the ooitberD depaitmeot, a poeition filled with 
acctptaUUty nntil bis death in 1860. H« made two expeditions to the Northwest 
Coast, the first by canoe in iSaS. In 1S41-43 he journeyed entirely around 
the worid. Leaving Liverpool in March, 1S41, he readied Fort Garry in the Red 
River country (the modem Winnipeg), in May, whence the trip across the plains 
and mountains to Fort Colville was made by horses. Proceeding down the Colum- 
bia to Vancouver, Sir George visited California and Alaska, rctoniing overland 
airaes Siberia, and Teaching London after an absence of nineteen montlis. His 
adventures were published as A NarraiiiM 0/ a Jomtuy arotmi the World, 1841-43 
(London, 1S47). For a recent study of Simpson see George Bryce, Mahtrs of 
Canada (Toronto, 1905), ix. Simpson met Wilkes at Vancouver, and q>eaks of 
the [Measure It gave him. See Famhan's Trmelt, autt, p. 79, note 88. — Ed. 

" "We stopped for a few hours at the CathoUc mission," says Capt. ^^Ikes, 
"to call upon the Rev. Mr. Bachelet (Blanchet), to whtnn I had a note of intro- 
duction frocn Dr. M[^IAu^llin; he received me with grot H"^""« Mr. B. is 
here settled among his flock, and is doing great good to the settlers in ministering 
to their temporal as well as spiritual wants. . . . Mr. Drayton, Michael, and 
myself dined with Mr. B. on oatmeal porridge, venison, strawberries and cream. 
ffis hoapitali^ was tendered with good and kind feelings, and with a gentlemanly 
deportment that qx4e much in bis favor, and made us regret to leave his company 
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[37] Faithful to his word, Father De Smet returned 
among the Flatheads in the autumn of the same year, 
accompanied by the Rev. Fathers Point and Mengarini, 
and three lay brothers.** The misaon of St. Mary's 
was at once established, and the most abundant harvest 
collected, (see Indian sketches).** About the same time 
Messrs. Blanchet and Demers retired to their usual 
winter stations, where they had the pleasure of learning 
that two other missionaries, Messrs. John B. Bolduc and'^ 
Aj3t. Langlois had [38] set out from Canada to join them 
in their labor of love.** During the winter, Mr. Blanchet 
narrowly escaped a watery grave, in ascending the river 
Willamette on a vidt to his friend Mr. Demers. In the 



■0 •oon." Mr. Wilkes repteaeiits tbe mlMbm bete uid the funu of the C 
ID ■ thiCvitig ttate. He hu iiicorrectl]r given the name BocAcM to Mr. Blvicbet, 
superior of tbe Oregon misaion, who wtu recentt]' consecrated vkar-*po«tolic of 
tlMt.counti?. — Baplor. Exp., to]. 4, p. 350. 

Of the Methodist mission at Willamette, Mr. Wlkes say*: "About aU tbe 
premises of this mission there was an evident want of the Bttentkm requited to 
keep thinp in repau:, and an absence of neatness that I regretted much to witness. 
We bad the expectation of getting a nght of the Indians on whcm tbey were incul- 
cating good haUts, and teaching the word of God: but with the exception of four 
Indian senronts, we saw none since leaving the Catholic mission." — J6id. p. 351, a. 
At this latUr miasiOD he number* fonr or five bundled natives. The Methodists 
bad a school of twenty pupils at acme distance. 

Near Port Orchard the chapel of tbe Catholic mission is 179 feet long by 73 
wide. "Many of the natives," says Mr. Wilkes, "are capaUe of saying their 
pcayen and telling their beads, and sane were met with who onild dng some 
Catholic hymn* in their own language." 

Of the Protestant mlssiona at Clatsop, Capt. Wlkes observes-. "There speared 
to me to be little opp(»tunity for eserdsing their mimsterial calUng, thou^ I under- 
stood afterwards that at particnlar seasons a number of Indians collected to hear 
them." — Vol. iv., p. 3»». — Ed. 01 Catholic Auumac. 

" See our volume nvii (De Smet), pp. 19a, 193, notes 67, 69, 70. — Ed. 

" Identical with De Smet's LtUeri puUiahed in our vohmie xivii. — ED. 

* nwse two DJisskHMiies were refused passage in the annual Hudson's Bay 
Ccnpany's brigade, and came to Oregon by sea, arriving in September, 1843. 
^■^n^™! was l^aced in charge of the Willamette mission and the saninaiy of St. 
Joseph. B^duc, vrito had fo tm er ly satred in Polyneaia, relates peit his experiences 
in Vaikcouver T«|*fiH and vicinity. — Ej>^ 
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spring of 1842, Father De Smet une3q)ectedly made his 
appearance at Vancouver, after a providential escape from 
shipwreck, in descending the river Columbia. Fortunately 
he had Idt the barge in which his fellow-travellers and 
his ba^age were; and by this means he was saved, while 
his effects and five of his companions were swallowed 
up in the rapids." 

The three missionaries met together, first at Willamette, 
and then at Vancouver, and formed their plans for a 
concert of action in the great work of evangelizing the 
natives of Ch^on. The Indians of New Caledonia had re- 
peatedly asked fw Catholic missionaries, and Mr. Demers 
started i<x that country. Having embarked in a boat of the 
Hudscm Bay Company, he reached his destination after 
a travel of two montiis. The journey, though fatiguing, 
was most consoling in its results. He was received by the 
savages with open arms, and it is impossible to describe 
the ardor with which they drank in the words of heavenly 
life as they fell from his [39] lips. The Indians in 
this region appear to be no less predisposed to receive 
the truths of Christianity than the Flatheads, who have 
evinced a peculiar propensity to virtue. 

While Mr. Demers was so successfully occupied among 
the tribes of New Caledonia, Father De Smet was bending 
his steps back to St. Louis, to proau% additional laborers 
for the missaon. Two cler^men, the Rev. Fathers De Vos 
and Hoeken," with three lay brothers, were immediately 

"See De Smet'a uxouolln his Lttttrs, our volume xxvil, pp. 374-376. — Ed. 

" H. M. ChittendeD and A. T. RldurdsoD, in F^ker De SmcI'i £*/■ and 
Travdt (New Yock, 1905), give the following infmnutioii with legard to these 
fuhen: Peter De Vos was born in Ghent in 1797; cmning to Ameiio in 1836 he 
went in 1843 to Teinfarcc the mission of St. Maiy's in Montana. He lerved there 
and in the Willamette valley fat ei^t jeaiB, when he was ttuisfeiTed to the College 
of Santa Clara, Califomia, where he died April t7, 1851). 

Father Adrian, younger brother of Father Christian Hoeken, was bom in 
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sent out, but they did not reach their destination until 
the autumn of 1843. Mr. De Smet was at the same time 
de^tched to Europe, to make further provision for the 
conversion and civilization of Oregon. In this way 1S&. 
Blanchet found himself charged with the care of all the 
staticHis, except those among the Flatheads, and upper 
Indians of the Columbia, and was continually moving 
about to meet the wants of the various missions. Fortu- 
natdy Messrs. Langlois and Bolduc, after a journey of 
one year since their departure from Canada, arrived at 
Willamette on the i6th of September. They at once set 
themselves to work, Mr. Langlds remaining at Willamette 
during the winter season, while "bSx. Blanchet was at 
Vancouver, [40] and Mr. Bolduc at Cowlitz. In the 
spring of 1843, Mr. Demers returned from New Caledonia, 
much exhausted by the labors he had undergone, and 
the privations he had suffered during his journey; but 
these causes were not capable of diminishing his misdon- 
ary ardor. His fellow-laborers and himself found ample 
occupation, during the summer months, at the three 
principal stations, and in fact such was the call upon 
Their services at these posts, and in the vicinity, in conse- 
quence of the increasing numbers of their flock, that they 
were imable to visit the more distant points, and were 
obliged to defer to a later period the execution of their 
dedgn, icx some time contemplated, c^ forming a mission 
at Whitl^. 

In addition to his numerous cares, Mr. Blanchet under- 
took the erection of an academy at Willamette, for which 
funds had been given by a Mr. Joseph Laroque of Paris, 

HoUmkI in 1815. His miMion service wai competed with St. Igiudua at lU 
fint site fn iS44'54, aod M the present site la 1854-59. In the l&ttcr jear he 
Tc-opened the atMDdooed Blackieet mitaion, returning the following year (i860) 
to the Eaat, where he (pent hi* later life, djit^ at Marquette College, MUwaukM, 
April 19, 1897. — Ed. 
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and which is called St. Joseph's College, in honor of that 
gentleman. 

A teacher of French, and another of die English lan- 
guage, were employed in the institution, which was opened 
in the month of October, and numbered from the very 
commencement [41] twenty-eight boarders. Rev. Mi. 
Langlois, who attended to the Willamette mission, also 
superintended the Academy. 

About a year after, a public examination of the students 
was held, and the inhabitants who attended, appeared 
much gratified at the pr<^ress made by the pupils in the 
study of French and En^sh, in writii^, arithmetic, and 
other branches. 

In the spring of 1844, Mr. Blanchet withdrew Mr. 
Demers from Cowlitz and placed him at the Falls or 
Oregon City, an important post, which contained already 
sixty houses. The parsonage where Mr. Demers resided 
could not be rented at less than ten dollars a month. Mr. 
Bolduc remained at Cowhtz, and Mr. Blanchet went 
from one station to another, to ascertain and provide 
for the wants of the different localities. 

During the vacation of the college Mr. Blanchet re- 
mained at Willamette, to replace Mr. Langlois, who bad 
set out upon a visit to the Jesuit fathers, among the Flat- 
heads, with a view to obtain some assistance for his schod. 
Mr. Demers was at this time at Vancouver. The mis- 
sionaries, not aware of ]S&. De Smet's voyage to Europe, 
had been long and anxiously awaiting his arrival in 
Oregon. About fifteen [42] months had elapsed since his 
departure for the east, and the vessel of the Hudson 
Bay Company, which had reached Oregon in the spring, 
brought no intelligence respecting his movements. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Blanchet and his companions 
began to be alarmed, when, in the midst of their apprehen- 
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sions, the indefatigable Jesuit made his appearance suddenly 
at Vancouver, about the beginning of August. On the 
gth of January, he had left Belgium, with four priests, 
Rev. Fathers Accolti, Nobili, Ravalli, and Vercruysse 
and Huybrechts a lay brother,** ajid six religious ladies of 
Notre Dame of Namur, and after doubling Cape Horn the 
vessel touched at Valparaiso and Lima, for the purpose 
of obtaining some infonnation regarding the entrance of 
the Columbia River and to leave a part of a cargo.** 
Not having received a satisfactory answer to their inquiries, 
they set out again for the north, and continued their 

*■ Michck Accolti wu bom U Bui, Italy, In iSo6. Having been educated at 
Rome, he entered the Sodetj of Jeaua in i8j9, and acccmpanying De Smet to 
Oregon remained there untU 1S51 in charge of various parishet both north and 
south of the Columbia. About 1851 Accolti removed to San FnnciBCO, and fn 
■853 went to RoDic bx reinforcementB foi the newly-fouiided Jesuit college at 
Santa Claia. Returning thither in 1855 be aerved as pastor for ten jean, when 
be was tiansfetTed to San Fiandsco, where be died November 6, 187S. 

Giovanni Nolali was a native of Rime (1813). After six yean in Oregon he 
was ttansfeired to California, and died at Santa Clan, March i, t8s6. See pea 
for the account of fail joumej to New Caledonia, where he was known as "Petit 
Plre," because of his snaU stature. 

Antonio Ravalli was bom in Forara in tSta. After entering the Jesuit order 
(1837) he tau^t for some years in Turin and neighboring dtiea, before caning 
to Oregon with Father de &net. His first station was at St. Ignatius, whence he 
went to Fort ColvUle, rsnoving shortly to St. Mary's in the Bitterroot valley 
where «o modi of his life was spent. When St. Mary's was abandoned Cr854), 
Father Ravalli removed to the Sacred Heart mission, returning three yean later 
to the ColviQe region. In 1S60 be retired to Santa Clara, Catifomia, where for 
three years he was master of novices. But his heart was in the mountains, whither 
he returned and labored until his death, October a, 1884- Father Ravalli wa* 
much beloved in Montana. For illustration of his monument see L. P. Palladino, 
Indian and White M the NerthvitU (Baltimore, tSM), p. 55. 

Aloysius Vercruysse was bom at Courtrli, Belgitmi, in r8o6. He served 
chiefly at St- Ignatius mission, being transferred to Santa Clata in T863. Thence, 
because erf failing health, he was sent heme to Bel^um, wbtat he died Jul; 17, 
t866. 

Brother Frands Huybrechts died at the Ccenr d'AAue mission April 5, 1871, 
aged sevens-four' years. — Ed. 

** De Smet gives a detailed account of the voyage and the visit to Valparaiso 
and Uma, in the fint letter in his Wtttem liittioni and Miuionaria (New York, 
t863). See also Chittenden and Richardson. De Smit, ii, pp. 408-436.— Eo. 
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course until they found themselves in latitude 46° 19', and 
longitude 123° 54'. Here the captain passed three days 
in discovering the mouth of the river, which was at length 
made known to him by the sight of a vessel going out. 
Though it was growing dark, he immediately despatched 
an officer towards the safl to make inquiries concerning 
[43] the mode of entering the Columbia; but he did 
not return with the required information, and the 
captain, being thrown upon his own resources, at once 
made preparations for entering the river, and pro- 
ceeded from east to west through a channel altogether 
unknown to him. It was the 31st c^ July, feast of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola. As he advanced, by the sound- 
ings, he found that the vessel was in very diallow water, 
having only two and a half feet under h^ keel, al- 
thou^ at a considerable distance from the mainland. 
At this moment, the safety of the vessel and crew seemed 
hopeless; but while shipwreck was staring them in the 
face, they fell unexpectedly into deeper soundings; the 
bar was crossed, and two hours after, the vessel anchored 
off Fort George or Astoria." [44] Mr. Blanchet and the 
people of Willamette no sooner heard of Mr. De Smet's 
arrival at Vancouver than they hastened to meet him. 
The good father and the colony that accompanied him, 
were received with every demonstration of civility by Dr. 

** On the bar of the ColiUDln& River occuired the wreck of the Paacoclh one of 
the vessels attached to the Exploiing Ezpedition. A thrilliiig account of this 
event is given in Capt. Wilkn' Namtiire. Of the bat itsetf he says: "Mete de- 
scription can give tittle idea of the tenors of the bar of the ColumlMai all who have 
seen it have spoken of the wildness of the scene, and the incessant roar of the waters, 
representing it ss one of the moat fearful sights that can possibly meet the eye of 
the sailor. The difficulty of its channel, the distance of the leading sailing maAs, 
their uncertainty to one unacquainted with them, the want of knowledge of the 
strength and direction of the currents, with the necessity of approaching dose to 
unseen dangers, the transition from dear to turbid water, all cause doubt and 
mistrust. Under such feelings, I must confess that I felt myself laboring." — Vol. 
tv., p. 393. — Ed. o> Catholic Auiamac. 
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}b^Jlaughlm and Mr. Douglas, who also tendered one 
of the company's boats to convey the missionary band 
to Wllamette. Their journey to this place was a real 
triumph, such was the joy and excitement produced among ; 
the inhabitants by the accession of these new laborers ' 
to the vineyard. TTie asters [of] Notre Dame soon occu- ' 
pied the building which had been undertaken for their, 
purposes, and in the mraith d December it Vfas opened- 
as a boarding academy for girls. Father De Smet, about 
the same time, directed his course towards the Flatheads, 
Father Devos having come to supply his place in the 
south. The labors of the Jesuits among the tribes of the 
north have been crowned with the most abundant success. 
In 1843, a new missioQ, the Sacred Heart of Jesus, was 
founded about eight days' journey south of St. Mary's." 
In addition to the increased resources [45] which the mis- 
sion received in 1S44, we must mention also the arrival of 
two other Jesuit Fathers and one lay brother, who went 
to Oregon, by the way of the Rocky Mountains." 

Such was the state <rf the country, and such the progress 
of religion among the natives and colonists, when Mr. 



" For this miision *ee De Smet'i LtUtrs ia our volume zxvfi, p. 365, note 1S4. 
The directian from St. Mary's it northweat, not louth. — Ed. 

"Tbeae weiE Fathen Zertnuati and Joaet, and Brother Uagri, whom De 
Smet met Id bia journey eaatward pTepaTatoi7 to tailing for Europe, and 1A0 had 
been tent a« reinforcemeDl tqr the Jesuit authorities abroad. They went forwanl 
to the &ontieT, aniving at the missioD late in 1843. 

Pletro Zerbinati remained at St. Mary's miaiion, where he was accidental^ 
drowned late in the summer of 1845. 

Joseph Joset was of Swiss oripn. He reinforced the Cceur d'AAne mission, 
where he resided for many yeais, scrring both the gi>verDmeot and the cause of 
the Indians in the war of 1858. He was frequently statkmed at ColTille, and 
for sooie years served a church in Spokane- In i8gi he returned to the Cceur 
d'ARne missfon, dying at De Smet in 1900. 

Brother Vincent Bdagri was a skilled mechanic, and had charge of milling 
operations at St. Ignatius. Later he was seat to the Cceiu d' Aline mission, where 
be died June 18, 1869.— Ed. 
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Blanchet received letters from Canada in November last, 
informing him that, upon the application of the Fifth 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, he had been appointed 
Vicai Apostolic of Oregon Territory, and that bulls to 
that effect, dated the ist December, 1843, had been de- 
spatched to him. He was inmiediately solicited by his 
fdlow-labcH^rs to accept the charge, and at first deter- 
mined to go to California for the ceremony of consecra- 
tion. But desirous of obtaining a further reinforcement 
lot his extensive mission, he concluded to visit Europe. 
Having appointed Rev. Mr. Demers his Vicar General 
and administrator of the Vicariate during his absence, he 
left Vancouver towuds the end of November, arrived on 
the 32d of May at Ix>ndon, and thence embarking for 
this country the 4th of June, in the Cunard line of 
steamers, he reached Canada on the 34th of the same 
month, after a journey of more than 22,000 miles. Mr. 
Blanchet recently received [46] the episcopal consecration in 
Mmitreal, and has gone to Europe on business connected 
with his mission. Six thousand savages brought within the 
fdd of the Christian church, form, indeed, but a small 
number among the 100,000 who inhabit that immense 
region; but this success, achieved in a few years, by a 
missionary force so limited, and compelled to grapple 
with so many difficulties, is a bright and consoling evidence 
of what can and will be accomplished by those who have 
been commissioned to "go and teach all nations." 

On the ist of December, 1843, ^"s Holiness, Gregory 
XVI, erected Oregon Territory into an Apostohc Vicariate, 
and the Rev. Francis N. Bluichet, was appointed to the 
episcopal charge of this extensive mission. His conse- 
cration took place in Montreal, C. E., about the middle 
of the year 1844. He immediately repaired to Europe, 
with a view to increase the resources of his mission, and 
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to devise means for promoting the interests of religion 
in Oregon. At his request, and by a recent act of the 
Holy See, the Territory of Oregon, from the 42d to the 
54th degree of N. latitude, has been divided into eight 
diocesses, viz: Oregon City, Nesqualy, Vancouver's Island, 
and Princess Charlotte, [47] on the coast, and Walla Walla, 
Fort Hall, CdviUe, and New Caledonia, in the interior. 
These diocesses form an ecclesiastical province, of which 
Oregon City is the Metropolitan See. For the present, 
only three bishops are appointed for the province, viz: 
those <A Oregon City, Walla Walla, and Vancouver's Is- 
land, who will have a provisional jurisdiction over the 
other diocesses. The episcopal districts of Vancovnm's 
Island, Princess CharloUe, and New Caledonia, are not 
included within the territory belonging to the United 
States. The Rt. Rev. Modest Demers, one of the mis- 
sionaries that vi^ted Oregon in 1838, has been charged 
with the See of Vancouver's Island, and the administration 
of the two other districts in the British portion of the 
territory. The r^on within the limits of the United States 
embraces the five other diocesses above-mentioned. 

ARCHDIOCESS OF OREGON CITY 
This district is under the jurisdiction of the Rt. Rev. 
F. N. Blanchet, who has also the administration of Nes- 
qualy. 

DIOCESS OF WALLA WALLA 

This diocess is under the chai^ of the Rt. [48] Rev. 

Magloire Blanchet, who was consecrated Id Montreal, 

on the 27th of September, 1846. He has ^so the present 

administration of Fort Hall and Colville.** 

•Aiigustiiie Ma^care Alumnder Blanchet, jxnaigfx bntber of AicUUiop 
Blanchet, wai bora Dear Quebec in 1797, educated in that dt]r, and conaecnted 
to the ptieUhood in iSii. For Kme Tean he aerred aa miMwnaijr on ialanda 
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The following clergymen are engaged in the missions 
of Oregon: — 
Rev. Accoiti, Michael, Rev. Nobili, John, 

" De Smet, Peter J., " Point, Nicholas, 
" De Vos, Peter, " Ravalli, Anthony, 

" Hoecken, Adrian, " Vercruysse, Aloysius, 

" Joset, Joseph, " Langlois, Anthony, 

" Mengarini, Gregory, " Bolduc, John Baptist, 
Who are all, with the exception of the last two, mem- 
bers of the "Society of Jesus. 

Archbishop Blanchet lately embarked from Eun^, 
on his way to Oregtm, with ten secular priests and two 
regulars, three lay brothers of the Society of Jesus, and 
seven female religious, for the wants of the mission. The 
total number of clergymen is twenty-six. 

[49] Our inf(»ination is not sufi5dently detailed, to 
allow us to present the religious statistics of the different 
diocesses into which Oregon has been divided. We 
can (Hily state in general, that since the year 1845, several 
new stations have beai formed, new churches erected, 
and a large number of the aborigines of various tribes 
converted to the true faith. 
The state of religion is as follows: there are ei^teen 

In the Gulf of St. lAwmice ftnd at Cape Breton; then he returned to pariah woA, 
being aireated on a charge of partidpating In the Papineau revolt. No evidence 
to that effect being addoced, he wai leleaaed, and wat serving as canon of A£oa- 
tieal cathedral when called bx liii brother (1844) to be bishop of Walla Walla. 
After consecration a* hcnin described, be set out for his diocese by my of St. 
Loids, first having declared bis iotetrtJon of becoming a citizen of the United 
States. Blanchet arrived on the Walla Walla September 5, 1847, shortly before 
the Whitman massacre. The Catholics were accused, doubtless unjusdy, of 
having instipted that event, whose horron they sought to mitigate. Blanchet 
was oUiged to abandon the Cayuse miaaloa, and in 1850 was made bishop of 
Nisqually, a diocese which later (1S53) was co-extensive with Washington Teiri- 
tory. He established his headquarters at Vancouver, where was inaugurated 
a long litigation of the laikd claim of the church. Bishop Blanchet resigned in 
1878, dying in retirement Februaiy 15, [887. — Ed 
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chapels, viz.: five in the Willamette Valley; St. Paul's 
Cathedral; St. Mary's at the Convent of the Sisters; St. 
Francis Xaverius' Chapel; the new Church in the Prairie; 
St. John's Church in Oregon City; one at Vancouver; one 
at Cowlitz; one at Whitby; four in New Caledonia, to 
wit: at Stuart's Lake, at Fort Alexandria, at the Rapids, 
and at the Upper Lake; St. Mary's Church among the Flat- 
heads; the Qiurch of the Sacred Heart among the Pointed- 
Hearts; the Church of St. Ignatius among the Pend-d'oreiUes 
of the Bay; the Chapel of St. Paul among the Kettle- 
Fall Tribe near Colville. The fdlowing are stations of 
1846, where chapels are to be erected, to wit: St. Francis 
Bcnrgia amcmg the Upper Kalispels; St. Francis Regis 
in Colville Valley; St. Peter's at the great Lakes of the 
Columbia; the Assumption [50] among the Flatbow 
Indians; the Holy Heart cA Mary among the KoetenaJs. 

The institutions that have been commenced in Oregon, 
con^st: ist, of the school of St. Mary's among the Flat- 
heads; 3d, of a coU^e at St. Paul's, Willamette; and 
3d, of an academy for girls at the same place, undo* the 
charge of six sisters of Notre Dame. Other establish- 
ments are soon to be commenced. 

The total number of Indians in the territory is about 
110,000, of whom upwards of 6,000 have been converted 
to the true faith. The number of Catholics among the 
Canadians and settlers amounts to about 1,500. 



No. I 
LETTER OF MR. BOLDUC, APOSTOLICAL 
MISSIONARY 

To Mr. Cayenne. 

Coiriitz, tsth Feb., 1844. 
Sir, — Nearly a year has elapsed since I had the satis- 
faction of addressii^ you. During that period, I have 
made many new excursions, of which I now intend giving 
you an account. 

Frcnn the observations made by the first Engli^ navi- 
gators who viated the coasts of Ammca towards the 
north of the Columbia River, it appears that the territory 
bearii^ the same name, was fcMinerly discovered and 
peopled by Spaniards. Even at the present day, we find 
ruins of birch edifices, constructed for the purpose of draw- 
ii^ the savage nations to the knowledge of the go^l. 
Among the natives, relics have been found attesting this 
fact; a certain tribe has possessed for ages a brazen cruci- 
fix, bearing the appearance of great antiquity, when, how, 
and by wh<»n it was brought thither, none can tell. It 
is probable it [53] may have been introduced at that 
period, when the Spaniards seized on California, and 
formed a settlement on Vancouver's Island, separated 
from Terra Fuma by the strait of Juan de Fuca." Gray 
discovered the Columbia River; Vancouver ascended it to 
the point whereon is built the fort that bears his name, 
and took possession of the surrounding country. 

The vast territory extending between the Rocky Moun- 

**Bolduc ptob«b]]r refers to the Spanlah setUancDt at Nootka Sound; see 
Famliam'i Travat* in onr volume zzriU, pp. 3a, 33, notes 8 and 10. — Ed. 
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tains and the Pacific Ocean is divided into two zones, 
diSmng in their climate, soO and productions. The 
line of separation runs parallel to the coasts of the South 
Sea, &om which it is distant about 200 miles. Less woody 
than the regions of the West, the eastern part rises into 
table-land, which forms the basis of the Mounts Hood, 
St. Helena, Reignier, and Baker." TTie summits of 
these mountains rise to the height of 15 or 16,000 feet, 
and are crowned with eternal snow. Last year, Mounts 
St. Helena and Baker became volcanoes. The latter, 
within the last few months, has undergone considerable 
changes on the side where the crater was formed. 

In the oriental zone the climate is dry and salubrious; 
in winter as well as summer, rain is very rare. Snow 
never covers the earth [53] more than a foot deep; no 
marshy land is to be found; and the air being neither 
fb^y nor misty every species of fever is totally unknown. 
In the inferior part, from October to March, the rains 
are continual; thick clouds envelope the atmosphere, 
and hide the sun for entire weeks. When the vapours 
no longer obscure the air, a mild and vivifying heat is 
diffused around. This winter has been quite remarkable 
by the small quantity of rain. During the greater part 
of February and the beginning of March, the weather 
was delightful, we could have imagined ourselves in May 
The grass was verdant in the meadows, and strawberries 
were in full bloom. 

In March, rain seldom falls; a glowing sun reanimates 
nature, which soon appears in her gayest attire. Wheat 
sown in autumn surpasses in April, that which we are 
accustomed to behold in Canada in the month of June. 



* For Mounts Hood and St. Hdcne see our volume vi, pp. 146, 348, n 
54', for Baker and RaiDieT, tee notei sg, 30 (Faniham), onto, p. 33. — El 
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During stuuiner, the weather is clear and sultry, some- 
times, however, thick clouds gather around, and appear 
as if they would burst in torrents over our heads, but they 
are soon dissipated without thunder, and without shedding 
on the earth a drop of that moisture which she seems to 
require to perfect her harvest. 

[54] In June, the rivers, swollen by the melted snow, 
inundate the plains, and increase the stagnant water 
formed by the rains of winter. The vapors arising from 
the influence of a meridian sun, cause fever and ague, 
which are more frequent when the rivers overflow their 
banks. This malady reigns throughout the country 
from the end of August to the middle of October, and 
persons once attacked generally suffer from its baneful 
effects for several years; and as I have not escaped this 
year, I have every reason to dread a recurrence in the 
future. You could scarcely credit the relation of the 
terrible ravages which this epidemic causes amoi^ the 
numerous tribes inhabiting the ^ores of the Columbia. 
Entire camps have been swept away by this fatal scourge. 
When the savages find themsdves attacked by it, they 
hasten to plunge into the c<AA rivers, and die immediately. 
The whites with proper attention baffle the distemper. 

I informed you last year, that I intended opening a 
mission at Puget Sound; and hoped, if possible, to reach 
Vancouver's Island; this project has been executed, and 
I will now give you a few details. 

To attain this object, I thou^t it better not [55] to 
go alone on the island; no priest had as yet trodden the 
soil, and the savages were little familiarized with the 
whites. Happily, the Hon. Hudson Bay Company was 
about constructing a fort at the southern extremity of 
the island. Mr. Douglas, the du-ector of this expedition, 
generously invited me to take my passage on board his 
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vessel. Most wiUingly did I accept the kind oSer, and 
quitted Cowlitz 7th of March, for Shwally." The Steam- 
boat Beaver awaited us some days; for, having several 
preparations to make, we did not get on board before 
the moming of the 13th. After having pursued our 
course during the day, towards evening we cast anchor 
in stiU water, at a place named Pointe Peidrix, fcmned 
by a projection of the Isle Whitby.*' Fishing lines were 
soon prepared, and we had the satisfaction of procuring 
an excellent dinner for the next day. We caught a quan- 
tity of beautiful fish, not unlike the cod of CaJiada, some 
of them were four feet in length. 

The waters d Puget Bay are richly stocked; salmon 
abound, and form one of the principal resources of the 
natives. In July, August and September, more are taken 
than can be consumed. A small fish, peculiar to the 
ncffth-westera [56] coast is here found; it comes up the 
rivers in ^ring, and contains such a quantity of oil, that 
when dried and lit by the tail it bums hke a candle. From 
this fish the savages extract excellent oil, which they use 
for seasoning their food.** Early on the 14th we raised 
anchor and directed our course towards Juan de Fuca 
Strait. We landed, and after having visited a small 
camp of savages, belongit^ to the Tribe of KlaJams,** 
we bore away for the southern point of Vancouver's Island, 



" For the Coiriitz settlement see De Smet'a £«Mwi, in am volume xzrU, p. 386, 
note 303. "Sliwally" is a, fonn for Niaqttalfy, described in tbe sune note. — Ed. 

*' Still known si Putridge (Perdtiz) Point, on the west side of Whidbey Island, 
oppoaltc Fenn Core. — Ed. 

" The eiUftcbon {ThaUUiUkyi facificut), cammonl]' known as the eandlefish. 
It is of tbe nitelt order, and hai a delidoiu Oavor. See a diairiog bf Capt. 
miliam Clark in Origtuai Jatmali oj ike Lewis and Clark Exftdition, iv, frontia- 
piece. — Ed. 

** For the Clallam consult De Smet's LMert in our volume zrrii, p. 387, note 
307. — Ed. 
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whither we arrived about 4 o'clock in the afternoon." 
At first, only two canoes were perceived; but, after a dis- 
chai^ of cannon, we saw the natives issuing from their 
haunts and surrounding the steamboat. Next morning, 
the pirogues (Indian boats) came from every side. I 
went on shCH^ with the conmiander of the expedition and 
the captain of the vessel; having received unequivocal 
proofs of the good-will of the Indians, I visited their villi^ 
situated -six miles from the port, at the extremity of the 
bay. 

Like the surrounding tribes, this one possessed a little 
fortress, formed by stakes enclosing about 150 square 
feet." The inhalntants endeavor to secure themselves 
in this manner &om the incursions of the Toungletats, 
a powerful [57] and warlike tribe; one part of which en- 
camps on Vancouver's Island, the other on the continent, 
nnth of Frazer's River." These ferocious enemies enter 
the villages by night, massacre all the men, and carry 
off the women and children whcan they reduce to slavery. 
On my arrival, all the tribe, men, women and chiMren, 

**¥<x VuKOUTtr Iiland see Famham'a TVovab, amU, p. 75, note 91. Ilie 
expedilion lutded in Camomm Ba;. A mmnuacript jouraal of Sir June* Donj^ 
tanna the txidi of the accoiiuit in H. H. Bkocnrft, History a} BrUUh CvtmAia 
(San Fiandaco, 1SS7), pp. 91-116. — ED. 

" lliew were the Songhiea, a tribe ol Coaat Skliihui atock, inhabitiiig the 
region around Victoria. Fw a detailed description of thia bibe tee Fianz Boai 
in Rtfcrt of Britiah AaKdation for the Advancement of Science, 1890, pp. 563- 
58a. Boas pves the proper tribal name aa LkuAgen, and says the tenn Songbies 
(Songish) is derived fnxn one of their septa. As Bolduc repoita, the; lived in 
the long boaid houses with carved posts, aod enclosed their rillsge with palisades. 
There are about a hundred of this tribe extant under tbe charge of the Cowidian 
agency. — Ed. 

" This was a band of Cowichan Indiana, named for their chieftain Tsou^iUam 
(Toun^etats). The Cowidtan ate a latgc subdivision of the Coast Sahshan 
tribe, ocmpjing the east coast of Vancouver Island, and up the Fiaaei River 
as &i as Yale; see Stporf of British Association for the Advancement of Sdeuce, 
1894, pp. 454-463. See also an account of the attack of this tribe on the newljr- 
erected Fort Camosun in B. H. Bancroft, Britiik Calnmitia, pp. 106-110. — Ed. 
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assembled to shake hands with me; a ceremony which 
these savages never omit, lliey repaired to the great 
lodge belonging to their chief, where I spoke to them 
concerning the existence of a God, the Creator of all things; 
of the recompense promised to good actions, and the 
eternal chastisements which await the commission of crime. 
My instructions were often interrupted by the harai^ues 
of my auditors. The fcdiowing one may prove interesting: 
"Chief, listen to my words; ten years ago, I heard that 
there was a Master above, who hated evil; and that among 
the French, men were to be found who taught the knowl- 
edge of this Master. I also heard that men of this de- 
scription would come to our home. Since that time, 
my heart, which was formeriy very wicked, has become 
good; I no longer do evil; and since you axe come, all 
hearts are filled with joy." 

[58] Another day, whilst I was ^leaking of baptism, 
and recounting to them that several nations had caused 
their children to be baptized, a man arose and said: "Thy 
words are good, but we have been told that all who were 
baptized among the Ewaitlens, and the £awitskins (near 
Frazer River), died immediately;" however, since thou 
sayest it is a good thii^, we believe thee. If the sacred 
water will cause us to see the Great Master after death, 
baptize all our camp; perform this charity, for they nearly 
all die." I promised I would return the followir^ Sunday, 
and confer the sacrament. 

My arrival being noised abroad, several neighboring 
nations came hither in crowds. Saturday, the iSth, was 
employed in constructing a kind of repository, whereon 
to celebrate mass the ensuing mom. Mr. Douglas gave 
me several of his men to aid in the work. Branches of 

" The fbnner tribe was probably the Kw&ntEunu, a branch of the Cowichan 
famil]', occupying the lower FiB*er vallej about Fort Lan^ej and above. — Ei>> 
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fir-trees formed the sides of this rustic chapel; and the 
awning of the hoat, its canopy. Early Sunday morning, 
more than twelve hundred savages, belonging to the three 
great tribes, Kawitskins, Klalams, and Isanisks, were 
assembled in this modest sanctuary." Our commander 
neglected nothii^ that could render the ceremony im- 
posing; he gave me liberty to [59] choose on board, all 
that could serve for its decoration. He assisted at the 
mass with some Canadians, with two Catholic ladies. 
It was in the midst of this numerous assembly, that, for 
the first time, the sacred mysteries were celebrated; may 
the blood of the Spotless Lamb, fertilize this barren land, 
and cause it to produce an abundant harvest. This 
being the day fixed for the baptism of the children, I re- 
paired to the principal village accompanied by all who 
had asfflsted at the divine service. On arriving, I was 
again compelled to present my hand to about 600 per- 
sons. The children wa?e arranged along the sea-coast; I 
di^buted to each a small piece of paper with a name 
written thereon; and immediately commenced the cere- 
mony. It was about ten o'clock in the morning, and I did 
not finish before ni^t, the new Christians numbered loa. 
Though much exhausted, I was obliged to walk two leagues 
to rejoin the steamboat. 

According to the plan traced out for our voyage, we 
were to remain here but a few days; and then continue 
our course from fcnt to fort, until we arrived at the Rusman 
establishment at Sitka," but the little vessel bearing the 
provisions, came not. This delay grieved me [60] much, 
for the grand vicar had communicated to me his intention 
of establishing at the beginning of summer, a mission 

"For Eawit^liu (Cowiduu) and EUalami (CUIain), mc Mb, p. 148, noU 
49; for Isulikt (Songhies), p. 149, note 51- — Ed. 

** Fat the founding of Stka «ee our toIhhm *i, p. 358, note 68. — Ed. 
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in Whitby Isle, aiid also of employing me in this work 
of zeal. Fearing I would not return in time if I delayed 
my departure, I resolved immediately to retrace my steps. 
I purchased a canoe, and engaged the chief of the Isanisks 
and ten of his men to conduct me direct to V^iitby Isle. 
I quitted Vancouver the 34th of March, bearing with 
me the most lively sentiments of gratitude towards the 
commander of the expediti<»i and Captain Brotchie, for 
all their kind and delicate attentions. The sea was calm, 
but the atmosphere clouded; luckily, I took with me a 
CMnpass, (rtherwise I should have strayed from my course, 
having twenty-seven miles to traverse. The first day 
we reached a little island between the extremity of Van- 
couver and the continent where we passed the ni^t.** 
My Indians, having shot a sea-wolf, made a great feast. 
You would scarcely believe how mudi a savage can 
devour at a repast; but if he is voracious in time of plenty, 
he knows how to fast several successive days without endur- 
ing much fatigue. 

The 35th there arose a stnng north-westerly breeze. 
The rowers, before quitting the coast, [61] ascended a 
hill to ascertain if the sea was much agitated in the middle 
of the strait; they were some time before they could decide 
the p(»nt; at last they dedared, that witb the aid of a sail, 
we mi^t brave the danger. A mast was prepared, a 
blanket affixed to it, and thus equipped we confided our- 
selves to the mercy of the waves. Towards three o'clock 
we landed at the isle of Whitby; not, however, without 
experiencing some danger. 

A great numb^ of savage Klalams and Skadjats came 
to meet us; I knew, by reputation, the chief di the Skadjats, 
and asked to see him." They replied that he had left 

** Lopes laland, between RoMuio Straits aod Caiwl de Haroi — Ed. 

" Biahop BUndiet bsd picvknuljp risited Whidbejr IiUndi lee onto, p. lao. 
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two days previously, to meet me at Vancouver's island. 
His two scms presented themselves; one of them, pressing 
my hand, said, "My father, Netlan, is not here, he is 
gone to Ramoon (this is the name of the southern point 
of Vancouver's island); when he learns thou art here he 
will soon return. He wilt be delighted if thou wilt remain 
am(Hig us, for he is tired saying 'Mass' ev»y Sunday, and 
preaching to these people." Later, I was informed that 
his Mass conmsted in explaining to the savages of his 
tribe the chronological hi^oiy of religitm (traced on a 
xaaf), in teaching them to make [63] numberless signs 
d the cross, and singing a few canticles with the Kyrie 
Eieison. 

I pitdied my tent near the cross planted by Mr. Blanchet 
when he first landed in the island, in 1840. The next 
morning all the camp of the Skadjats surrounded me to 
hear the word of God. You may form srane idea <tf the 
population of this tribe when I tell you, that I gave my 
hand to a file of 650 perscais, besides 150 others who had 
passed the night near my tent not included in this number: 
and nearly all the (^ men and women, besides the children, 
had remained in their huts. After the instruction, several 
canticles were chanted in such full dionis that the sound 
was deafening. 

Several parents had b^g^ me to baptize their children. 
I repaired to the village and requested to see all the 
children, under seven, who had not received the grace of re- 
generation. Not one was foi^^en; there were 150 present. 

Hk Skagit IwSmh weie a tribe of SaJubui ongfn inlisUtiDg the UniUxy in the 
nei^bartiood at Sk^t Bay and on the river <d that name. In 1855 they ta± 
part In the tnaXy of Point Elliott, and were anlgned to the Sirinomiah Raeira- 
tkm at the mooth of Skagit River. The Indians on thia metvation number 
about two hundred and fifty; they are partly dvilized, wear dviUzed drest, speak 
En^iah, hold allotted lands, and are largely memben of the Reman Catholic 
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The ceremony took place in a little meadow, surrounded 
by lofty and antique fir-trees. It was not 12 o'clock when 
I began the administration of the sacrament, and I did 
not finish before sun-set. The day was most beautiful, 
but the ardent rays of the sun, joined to the want of a 
substantial breakfast, caused me to [63] suSer much by 
a violent headache. The 27th, the chief of the Skadjats 
declared to me that I ought not to be lodged in a cotton 
house (under a tent); "for this reason," added he, "to- 
morrow thou must tell me in what place we shall construct 
thee an abode, and thou wilt see how powerful is the effect 
of my words when I speak to my people." Beholding 
the good-will of the chief, I pointed out a Uttle eminence. 
Immediately afterward I saw two hundred workmen, 
some having hatchets to fell the trees, others preparing 
to remove them; four of the most skilful undertook the 
arrangement of the edifice. In two days all was termi- 
nated, and I found m3rself installed in a house 28 feet 
long by 25 in width. The wood was rough, the roof 
covered with cedar-bark, and the interior overlaid with 
rush mats. During the week I gave them several in- 
structions, and taught them some canticles— for with- 
out singing, the best things are of little value; noise is 
essential to their enjoyment. 

I had terminated the exercises of the mission, when 
several savages arrived from the continent; as soon as 
they perceived me, they cast themselves on their knees, 
exclaiming, "Priest, priest, during four days we have 
travelled to [64] behold thee, we have walked night and 
day, and have scarcely tasted any food; now that we 
see thee our hearts are joyful, take pity on us; we have 
learned that there is a Master on high, but we know not 
how to speak to him. Come with us, thou wilt baptize 
our children as thou didst those of the Skadjats." I was 
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moved by these words, and would willingly have followed 
them to their forests, but it was impossible to do so, my 
intended arrival having been announced at Skwally. I 
quitted these good Indians the 3d April; during my abode 
am<Hig them I experienced nothing but constdations which 
surpassed all my expectations. 

By this ielati(ra you will perceive, sir, that the sav^es 
of Puget Bay show much zeal for religion, y«t they do 
not underhand the full extent of the term. If to be 
a Christian it were but necessary to know some prayers, 
and sing canticles, there is not one among them who would 
not adopt the title; but a capital point still to be gained 
is, a reformation of m(M:als. As soon as we touch this 
chord, thdr ardca* is changed into indifference. In vain 
the chieftains harangue their inferiors; how can they 
expect to make any impression where they are them- 
selves the more guihyl 

[65] I do not mistrust Divine Providence, but I may 
say, without exposing mysdf to i]lusi<»i, that our best 
hopes are centred in the tribes inhabiting the coasts 
of the ocean, or which are settied at the mouth of the 
numerous tributaries. 

Sir, I have the h<mor to remain, 

Your very humble and obedient 
servant in Jesus Christ, 

/. B. Z. Bolduc, 
Apostolical Missicmaiy. 



No. n 
A. M. D. G. 

Sainte Marie du Willamette, 9th October, 1844. 

My Deas Brother, — On the 28th July, after a tedious 
navigation of nearly ei^t months, we came in sight of the 
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Oregon Tenitory. Oh I with what transp<»ts of delight 
we hailed these Icmg-desired shores. What heartfelt thanks- 
giving burst horn every t<xigue. All, with one accord, 
entoned that munificent hymn of praise, the "Te Deum." 
But these moments of happiness wa« not of long dura- 
tion; they were succeeded by others, of deep anxiety, as the 
remembrance of the perils yet to be encountered flashed 
upon our minds. We were approaching the "Columbia." 
The entrance into this river is difficult and dangerous, even 
for seamen provided with good charts; and our captain, 
unable to procure any, was, we know, entirely unacquainted 
with the rocks and breakers, which, at this season, render 
it almost impracticable. 

We soon perceived Cape Disappointment," which seems 
to point out to travellers the course [67] they are to ptirsue. 
It was growing late, and the captain resolved to steer 
out into the open sea, to avoid the danger of running 
aground during the night. As the vessel moved slowly 
onward, leavii^ the shore in the distance, we stood upon 
deck, contemplating from afar the h^ mountains and 
vast forests of Oregon. Here and there we could distin- 
guish the clouds of smoke curling upwards from the huts 
of our poor Indians. This a^>ect filled my voy soul 
with indescribable emotions. It would be necessary to 
be placed in the same position, to understand ftilly what 
wwe then our feelings. Our hearts palpitated with joy 
as we gazed on those boundless regicnis, over which were 
scattered so many abandoned souls — the yoimg, the 
aged — dying in the shades of infidelity, for want of mis- 
sionaries; an evil which we were about to alleviate, if 
not for all, at least for a great number. 

The 39th all the fathers celebrated the Holy Sacrifice, 
wishing to offer a last violence to heaven, and force, as 

** For the origin of thU tuune mc our volume vi, p. 933, note 36. — Ed. 
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it were, a benediction on our mission. The morning 
was dark and gloomy: so were our spirits. About 10 
o'clock the sky cleared, and allowed us to approach, with 
cautian, the vast and fearful mouth of the [68] C<dumbia. 
We soon discovered inmiense breakers, several miles in 
extent — the infallible sign of a sand bank. The shoals 
crossed the river, and seemed to oppose an invincible barrier 
to our entrance. Tliis si^t filled us with constematim. 
We felt that to attempt a passage would be exposii^ our- 
selves to an almost certain death. What was to be done? 
What become of us? How extricate ourselves from so 
perilous a situation? 

On the 30th our captain, from the topmast, cau^t 
the glimpse of a vessel, slowly rounding the Cape, on 
its way out of the river. This cheering sif^ was in a 
moment snatched from our et^er view by an intervenii^ 
rock, tmder the shade of which it cast anchor, to await 
a favourable wind. Its appearance, however, led us to 
conclude that the passage of the river was yet practicable, 
and we hoped to be directed by its course. About 3 
o'clock the captain sent the lieutenant, with three sailors, 
to sound the breakers, and seek a favorable openii^ Ux 
our entrance on the mcnrow, which happened to be the 
31st July, feast of the great "Loyola." This auspicious 
coincidence re-animated our hopes, and roused our dnx^ii^ 
courage. Full of confidence in the powerful protecti<Mi 
of our [69] glorious founder, we prostrated ourselves, 
and fervently implored him not to abandon us in our 
extreme need. This duty accomplished, we hastened 
on deck, to await the return of the sh^op. It was not 
imtil II o'clock that their little vessel came alraigside 
the "Indefatigable." No one dared interrogate the sailors, 
for their dejected countenances foreboded discoursing 
tidings. However, the lieutenant assured the captain 
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that he had found no obstacle, and that he had passed 
the bar the preceding night, at 11 o'clock, with five 
fathwns (30 feet) of water. Immediately were the 
sails unfurled, and the "Indefatigable" slowly resumed 
her majestic course, under the favor of a rising breeze. 
The sky was serene, the sun shone with tmwonted bril- 
liancy. For a long time we had not beheld so lovely a 
day; nothing but the safe entrance into the river was 
wanting, to render this the most beauUfid day of our 
voyage. As we approached, we re-doubled our prayers. 
All appeared recollected, and prepared for every event. 
Presently our wary captain gave orders to sound. A 
hardy sailor fastened himself to the side of the vessel, 
and lowered the plummet. Soon was heard the cry, 
"Seven fathoms." At intervals the cry was repeated: 
"Six fathoms," [70] "Five fathoms." It may be imagined 
how our hearts palpitated at each reiteration. But when 
we heard the thrilling ay of "Three fathoms," all hope 
vanished. At one moment it was thought the vessel would 
be dashed against the reefs. The lieutenant said to the 
captain, "We are between life and death; but we must 
advance." The Lord had not resolved on our destruction, 
but He wished to test the faith of his servants. In a few 
moments the tidings of four fathoms roused om* sinking 
spirits: we breathed once more, but the danger yet im- 
pended over us; we had still to sail two miles amidst 
these fearful breakers. A second time is heard the chilling 
cry of "Three fathoms! " "We have mistaken our route," 
e:KJaimed the lieutenant. " Bah I " exclaimed the captain, 
"do you not see that the Indefatigable passes over evexy- 
thing? Keep on." Heaven was for us; otherwise, neither 
the skill of our captain, nor the sailors' activity, could 
have rescued us from inevitable death. We were amidst 
the southern channel, which no vessel had ever crossed. 
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A few moments after we learned that our escape had been 
miraculous. 

Our vessel had, at first, taken the right course for 
entering the river, but, not far from its mouth, the Colum- 
bia divides into two branches, [71] forming as it were, 
two channels. The northern, near Cape Disappointment, 
is the one we should have followed; the southern is not 
frequented, owing to the tremendous breakers that obstruct 
its entrance over which we had passed, the first, and 
probably the last. We also learned, that the deputy of 
Fort Astoria, having descried our vessel two days before, 
hastened, with some savj^es, to the extremity of the cape, 
and endeavored, by means of large fires, hoisted flags, 
and the firing of guns, to wani us of danger. We had, 
indeed, perceived these ^gnals, but without suspecting they 
were intended for us. God, no doubt, wished to show 
us that he is sufficiently powerful to expose us to peril, 
and to withdraw us from it unharmed. Glory to His 
holy name I gltwy, also, to St. Ignatius, who so vi^bly 
protected his childroi cm this, his festal day. 

About 4}, a canoe approached us: it oHitained Clat- 1 
sop Indians, commanded by an American resident of the J 
coast." The who<^ of these wild men of the forest much i 
astcnished our fathers, and the sisters of Notre Dame. | 
The CHily word we could distinguish was "Catche," which I 
they vociferated countless times. Our captain made them 
a sign to approach, and permitted them to [73] come 
on board. The American immediately accosted me, and 
spoke of our perilous situation, saying, that he would 
have come to our aid, but his Tnt^iang refused to brave 

** For the Clatiop mc (nn volume vi, p. 239, note 39. Tbt American irith 
them wu profaabl^ dther Solomon H. Smith, or QUvin Tfbbitta, who both lived at 
Clataop Plains, having cioased the coDtiiicnt with Wycth; see Wjreth'a Orefon, 
our volume xzi, p. 73, note 5a — Ed. 
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the danger. The Indians, on their side, endeavored by 
signs to make us comprehend how great had been their 
terror, for, at every mcnuent, they expected to see our 
vessel da^ed into a thousand pieces. They had wept 
for us, convinced, that without the intervention of the 
"Great Spirit," we could never have escaped the dangers. 
Verily, these brave savages were not mistaken. All 
who know the history of our passage affirm the same; 
they cease not to congratulate us on so miraculous an 



The second viat we received, was from some Tchinouks, 
a small tribe, inhabiting the immense f(Hests of the n(»them 
shore. The Clatsops, whose number amounts to not 
more than one himdred and fifty men, occupy the south-' 
em shore. Hie Tchinouks inhabit three villages beyond 
the forest. The moi wrap themselves in blankets when 
they appear before the "whites," and are e:a%ssively 
vain of their c<^lars and ear-rings. Their disposition is 
extremely sociable, and we found it necessary to be on 
the reserve, to prevent their too great familiarity. [73] 
'Hiey are ccutent, provided th^ be not driven away, and 
they require no further attention paid them. They are 
of a peaceable temper, and, as their wants are easily sup- 
plied, they lead an inactive and indolent life. Fishing 
and the chase form their sde occupation. Game abounds 
in their forests, and their rivers are teeming with salmon. 
After providing for their daily wants, they spend entire 
hours motirailess, baddng in the sun; it is needless to add, 
they live in the most profound ignorance of religion. These 
are the Indians who have the custom of flattening their 
children's heads. 

The fdlowing momii^ we perceived a small skiff 
making its way towards us. It belonged to Mr. Bumey, 
the gentleman who, in our recent danger, had acted so 
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friendly a part.** He accosted us with the utmost kind- 
ness, and invited us to return with him to Fort Astoria, 
of which he is the Superintendant, that his wife and children 
mi^t have the pleasure of seeing us. Persuaded, that 
after so tedious a voyage, the visit would be agreeable 
to all parties, I readily consented. WhUst this hospitable 
family were preparing dinner we made a little excursion 
into the nei^braing forest. We were in admiration of 
the immense height and prodigious [74] bulk of the fir 
trees, many of which were two himdred feet high, and four 
and a half in diameter. We beheld one which measured 
forty-two feet in circumference. 

Aft^ a ramble of two hours, Mr. Bumey re-conducted 
us to the fort. 

In a second promenade several of our c<»npaiiy greatly 
admired the tombs of the savage. The deceased is placed 
in a sort of canoe, <x hoUow trunk of a tree; the body is 
then covered with mats or skins; and the savage entomb- 
ing consists in thus suq>ending the corpse to the branches 
of trees, or expomng it on the banks of the river. In cme 
place we saw about twelve of these sepulchres; they are 
ordinarily found in places of difficult access, the better 
to secure them from the rapine of wild beasts.** Not 
far from this cemetery one (rf our fathers, more curious 
than tihe others, wandered a little distance into the woods; 
he speedily hastened back, apparently in a panic, saying 
that he had seen the nvuidt of a bear, which did not look 
very tame. 

I set out for Fort Vancouver the ad August, wishing 
to reach there before my companions, that I might inform 

** James Blmle (Biime;), for iriiooi aee Townaend'* Namtiv* In our kJoiiw 
xd, p. 361, note 130. — Ed. 

* See deaoiptioiis of this form of entoubmetit in our Tohmie ^, p. 338; alio 
In Originat Jount^ »} th» Lewis mti Clark ExfUUion, HI, pp. afio, 316.— Ed. 
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the Rev. Nfr. Blanchet of our happy arrival. As to our 
fathers, the remainder [75] of their voyage may be summed 
up iD few words. On the 3d and 4th their vessel was 
almost stationary, for want of a favorable wind. At a 
glance, their three days' voyage might be measured. Tow- 
ards evening a gentle breeze sprung up, and thus per- 
mitted them to pursue their course. In a few hours they 
passed the rocl^, extending the distance of six leagues. 
They were then enabled to keep the centre of the river, 
where the numerous windings of the stream compdled 
them to make continual manoeuvres. 

In this place the river is most magnificent: the smooth 
polished surface of the waters — the rapid current, al- 
most concealed from view by the contraction of its rocky 
bed — the suUen roaring of the waterfalls and cascades 
— produce upon the mind an effect of sublimity and 
gnuideur not to be described. One is never weary ad- 
miring the richness, beauty, and variety of these sditaiy 
regions. Tlie shores on either dde are bordered by Ic^ty 
fcffests, and crowned with thickly-wooded forests. It is 
TOOK especially in the lorest that the grand, the pictur- 
esque, the sublime, the beautiful, form the most singular 
and fantastic combinations. Frc«n the loftiest giants 
of the forest down to the humblest [76] shrubs, dU 
excite the ^)ectator*s 8st<mishment. Hie parasites form 
a characteristic feature of these woodlands. They 
cling to the tree, climb it to a certain height, and then, 
letting their tops fall to the earth, again take root — again 
shoot up — push from branch to branch — from tree 
to tree, in every direction — until tanked, twisted, and 
knotted in every possible form, th^ festoon the whole 
forest with drapery in which a ground-work of the richest 
verdure is divenufied with garlands of the most varied 
and many-colored flowers. In ascoiding the Columbia 
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we meet, from time to time, with bays of considerable 
extent, interspersed with handsome little islands, which, 
thrown, as it were, like groups of flowers and verdure, 
present a charming spectacle. Here the p>^ter should 
go to study his art — here would he find the loveliest 
scenery, the most varied and brilliant coloring. At evoy 
step the scene becomes more ravishing; the perspective 
more noble and majestic. In no other part of the world 
is nature so great a coquette as here. 

At length, on the 5th August, the vessel arrived at Fort 
Vancouver, about 7 o'clock in the evening. The governor, 
an excellent and truly pious man, together with his lady, 
and the most [77] respectatde persom^es oi the place, 
were assembled on the shore to receive us. As soon as 
the ship had cast anchor we landed, and hastened to the 
fort, where we were received and treated with all pos^ble 
cordiality. Here we were obliged to tarry eig^t days, 
for the Rev. Mr. Blanchet, who did not arrive till tfie 
12th, not having received my letter, informing him of 
our arrival. No sooner was he aware of it than he 
hastened to jdn us, bringing with him a considerable 
number of parishioners. He had travelled the entire 
ni^t and day, and we were delighted to meet this inde- 
fo.tigable clei^yman. Thou^ so comfortaUy situated at 
the fort, yet we were anxious to arrive as soon as possible 
at the place destined us by Divine Providence. They 
pious religious likewise sighed after their convent home 
of Willamette. Monsieur Blanchet accordingly made the 
necessary arrangement for our departure, and we left 
Fort Vancouver on the 14th. 

An affecting adieu awaited us. Our worthy captain 
stood upon the shore. Hie emotirai was sensibly felt 
by each one of us. For eight months we had shared the 
same dangers, and so often stood together, gazing in the 
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very face of death: could we then restrain the parting 
[78] tear, which seemed to gush frran the fountain of the 
heart, as we remembered his kindness. 

Our little squadron consisted of four canoes, manned 
by the parishioners of Mr. Blanchet, and our own sloop. 
We sailed up the river, and soon entered the Willamette, 
whose waters flow into the Columbia. 

As nifi^t approached we moored our vessels and en- 
camped upcm tiie shore. There, grouped around the fire, 
we partook <^ our evening meal. "Die nig^t was calm 
and serene — all nature was hushed in profound silence 
— all invited us to repose; but the swarms of musquetoes 
with which these woods abound, prevented our slumber. 
J llie religious, to whom we had yielded the tent, suffered 
equally with those who had nothing but the star-spanned 
canc^y of heavoi above them. You will not, consequently, 
be surprised, that the night appeared somewhat long, 
and that the morning's dawn found us on foot. It waS 
the festival of the glorious Assumption of the Mother of 
God, which, in these regicms, is usually solemnized on 
<{. the following Sunday. Aided by the religious, I occted 
a small altar. Mr. Blanchet offered the Holy Sacrifice, 
at which all communicated. 

Finally, the i7tb, about 11 o'clock, we came [79] in 
9^t of our dear mission of AA^llamette. Vix. Blanchet 
charged himself with the transportation of our baggage. 
VA cart was procured to conduct the rel^ous to their 
dwelling, which is about five miles from the river. In 
two hours we were all assembled in the chapel of Willa- 
mette, to adore and thank our Divine Saviour, by the 
solemn chanting of the Te Deum, in which all hearts 
and lips joined with lively emotion. 

Early in the morning of Simday, the i8th, the day 
tm which the Assumption is celebrated here, we saw the 
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Canadian cavaliers arriving in crowds with their wives and 
childien, whom they had brought from great di^ances, 
to assist at the scdemn services of the chtirch. 

At 9 o'clock all were arranged in perfect order in the 
church; the men on one side, the women on the other. 
The Rev. Mr. Blanchet cdebrated the August Sacrifice, 
assisted by twenty acolytes. The piety of his parishioners 
contributed much to our edification. 

On arriving at the mission of St. Paul, of Willamette, 
we proceeded at once to the residence of the Very Rev. 
Mr. Blanchet, who received us with the greatest kind- 
ness, and immediately placed at our disposal everything 
on [80] the place. My first care was, to seek some con- 
venient locality where, accordii^ to the plan of our 
Very Rev. Father General, a mother mission could be 
established. For this purpose I made several unsuc- 
ces^ul excursions into the adjacent country. Hie most 
eligible situations were already occupied. Hie Methodists, 
indeed, offered to sell me thdr Academy, which is 
a sufficiently large and handsome house, but entirely 
destitute of wood and arable land.** In this perplexity 
Mr. Blanchet relieved me, by a generous and disinter- 
ested oSer. He proposed to examine the property belong- 
ing to the mission, and take such portions of it as I 
should judge most prop^ for our projected establish- 
ment. We accordingly set out on this new excur^on; 
but we had scarcely proceeded two miles when we came 

** Iliia wu the buIUing on the dte of the pment dty of Salem, which was 
encted ia 184a by Jmod I<ee tar the ladiui miMioii acbool tarmxAy conducted 
in a log hotue twelve miks below. The miidiHi icliool had sufieted t C Te ra c j 
from nineia aad the loaa of miaaionarf leaden, and Rev. Gecnge Gat; had anived 
in Oieson Bfa; x, 1S44, to ck»e up the aSaira of the entlie Uethodlat nuNion. 
The bnOding fw the cchool, which had with the (urrouMUiig land cost neari; 
|ia,ooo hecame the pru pa ly of the OrEgoo Inititute, which c^>med a acbool 
theiein in the autumn of thia jreai (1844). lUa auhaequently became the nndeu* 
of Willamette Univcnitjr, chartered in 1853. — Ed. 
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to a point unititig every desirable advantage. Picture 
to yoiirself an immense plain extending as far as the eye 
can reach; on one side the snowy crests of the gigantic 
Hood, Jefferson, and St. Helena (the three highest peaks 
of Or^on), towering majestically upwards, and losing 
themselves in the clouds; on the east a long range of 
distant hills, their blue-tinged summits melting, as it were, 
into the deep azure of the sky; on the west the [81] limpid 
waters of two small lakes, on whose beautiful shores the 
beaver, the otter, and the mu^-rat, sport in careless 
security, heedless of our presence. The elevation on 
which we were standing, gradually sloping downward, 
and f(»imng a charming amphitheatre, extended to the 
borders of one of the lakes. I hesitated not a moment 
in selecting this spot for the mother mission. . The sweet 
recollections of our first establishment on the Missouri 
returned to my mind; and the remembrance of the rapid 
progress of the Mission of St. Stanislaus, near St. Ferdi- 
nand, whose branches now extend over the greater part 
of Missouri, Ohio, Louisiana, reaching even the Rocky 
Mountains, and penetrating to the eastern boundary of 
America, led me to breathe a fervent prayer, that hexe, 
also, might be formed a station, whence the torch of faith 
would diffuse its cheering l^t among the benighted tribes 
of this immense Territory. We have also a fine view 
of the Willamette River, which, in this place, makes a 
sudden bend, continuing its course amidst dense forests, 
which promise an almost inexhaustible supply of materials 
for the construction of our mission house. In no part 
of this region have I met with a more luxuriant growth 
of pine, fir, elm, [82] oak, buttonball, and yew trees. 
The intervenii^ country is beautifully diverafied with 
shadowy groves and smiling plains, whose rich soil yields 
abundant harvests, sufficient for the maintenance of a 
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large establishment. Besides these advantages, there are 
a number of springs, on one ^de of the hill, one of which 
is not more than 100 feet from the house, and it will 
probably be of great tise hereafter.** Having now made 
choice of the locality, we commenced without delay the 
erection of the buildings. The first thing to be done 
was to dear the ground by cutting away the under-brush 
and isolated trees, after which, with the aid of the inhabi- 
tants, we constructed three wooden buildings, covered 
by a single roof of 90 feet; these were to serve as work- 
shops for the brother blacksmith, carpenter, etc. 

Besides these, a house, 45 by 35 feet, is now under 
way. It is to be two stories, and will be the dwellii^- 
house of the missionaries. 

We arrived in the Oregcm Territory during the preva- 
lence of a disease (bloody flux) which was considered 
conti^ous, though the physicians attributed it to the 
imwholesome properties of the river-waten Numbers of 
savages fell victims to it, especially among the Tclii- 
nouks, [83] and the Indians of the Cascades, large parties 
of whom encamped along the banks of the river, on their 
way to Vancouver, to obtain the aid of a physician. Those 
who could not proceed were abandoned by their friends; 
and it was truly painful to see these pOor creatures 
stretched out, and expiring on the sand. Hie greater^ 
part of our sailors, and three of the sisters, were attacked 
by the pestilence; the Rev. Father AccolH also e^>erienced 
its teirible effects; for myself, I was obliged to keep my 
bed during 15 long days, and to observe a rigorous diet. 
But the captain of our vessel was the greatest sufferer. 
The disease attacked him so violently, that I seriously tear 
he will never again return to the dierished family — the 
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aSectionate wife and diildren of whom he used daily 
to speak with so much tenderness. He was a worthy 
man — an experienced and skilful navigator; I esteemed 
him highly, although I could not forbear blaming him 
for the little courage he had shown in repressing the pro- 
fane language of one of the passengers, who, from the 
time of his embarkation until we landed him at Fort Van- 
couver, bad never ceased to offend our ears by bis horrid 
oaths. The Almighty has denounced his curse against 
the blasphemer; [84] and sooner or later it will fall upon 
him. Poor "Indefatigable," I tremble for thy fate. 

The winter was rapidly ap|Ht)aching, and, notwith- 
standing my weak state, I could not reaist my pressing 
desire to vi^t, once more, my dear Indians of the moun- 
tains, who, on thdr ade, await my return with the greatest 
impatience, as I was informed by the Rev. F. Mengarinir 
who had come to meet me.** To-day I shall have the 
happiness to set out for the Rocky Mountains. 
I am, &c., 

P. J. De Smet. 
•L P. S. — On the 9th September the good sisters com- 
menced instructing the women and children, who were 
preparing for their first communicm. As their house was 
not yet habitable, they w^e obliged to give their instruc- 
tions in the open air. In three days' time they had already 
19 pupils, from 16 to 60 years of age, all of whom came 
from a distance, bringing with them provisions for several 
days, and sleeping in the woods, exposed to all the in- 
clemencies of tie weather. It is easy to conceive by this 
how eager these poor people are for instruction. Each 
day the sisters devote six hours to teaching [85] them 
the usual prayers, and manner of making the sign of the 

" For a sketch of tlilt miMioiiuy see Dc Smet'a LtOers in our volume xxvii, 
p. 193, note 69. — Ed. 
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cross. On one occasion, it was discovered that a woman had 
remained two days without food; the dogs had devoured 
her little provision, and, lest she should miss the instruction, 
she was unwilling to go home for another supply. 

24th. — The convent having as yet neiAer doors noru 
sa^es, owing to the scarcity of mechanics, some of 
these good Sisters were seen endeavoring to handle 
the plane, others gazing, painting the windows and 
doors, &c. They were the more ardently desirous for 
the completion of their new halntation, as already 
thirty Canadian pupils had been ofiered them; and thus 
would they be enabled to procure the means of giving 
a gratuitous support and protection to the hapless orphans 
of the forests. These poor children, rescued from their 
destitute condition, and placed under the benign care of 
the kind Sisters, would enjc^ the blessings of a Christian 
education, and become, one day, co-operattns in the 
.misinon. But, to effect this, and to realize the cheering 
hopes it holds forth, funds must be raised to provide the 
necessary clothing for the cvphans, as the profits arising 
from the school will not be m(H% than sufficient to defray 
[86] the expenses of their board. I here give you the 
brilliant prospectus of their Academy. Per quarter, 100 
lbs flour, 35 lbs pork, or 36 of beef, i sack of potatoes, 4 
lbs hog&' ]axd, 3 gallons peas, 3 doz. eggs, i gallon salt, 
4 lbs candles, i lb tea, 4 lbs rice. 

Hie Sisters took possession of their convent in the )t 
month of October; a few days after, their chapel was 
solemnly ccmsecrated by the Rev. Mr. Blanchet; and 
they have since enjoyed the happiness of assisting every 
day at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, offered up at their 
simple altar by one of the missionaries, stationed at St.- 
Francis Xavier.^ They have also twice had the conso- 

" The watdtm or ntHtact at tUs point wa known u St. Fmnds Xavler. 
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lation of presenting at the table of the Lord the Uttle 
band of fervent neophytes, whom they had prepared with 
so much care, for this solemn acticm. This success, in so 
short a time, has induced us to conceive the project of 
founding another house of this order in the vill^;e of 
Cuhute.** Monsieur Blanchet and Father De Vos think, 
that the departure of the Protestant ministers, on account 
of their fruitless labors, renders this an auspicious moment 
for the establishment of a religious house. The station of 
Willamette would furnish occupation sufficient for twelve 
Sisters, but unfortunately they are but six in number. 

[87] We learn with pleasure that it is the intention 
of Monseigneur Blanchet to visit Europe immediately 
after his consecration, in order to obtain, if posdble, twelve 
more <^ these zealous and devoted rehgious, for the mis- 
sion. God grant he may succeed; and that the want of 
pecuniary means may not oppose an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the generous sacrifice, which, we axe all well- 
assured, the pious Sisters of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame are disposed to make again in our behalf. 



No. Ill 
A. M. D. G. 

At the Foot of the Great Gladere, one of the Upper 

Sources of the Athabasca. River, Ma^ 6tb, 1846. 

MoNSEiGNEUH, — I am late, but ntd forgetful of my duty 

uid promises, for I will remember the many obligations 

I have contracted, and the happy hours I passed, when 

^ The coavent was, howsrer, entitled St. Uai^'s or Notie Dune, froai the coavent 
«t Namui, whence the siiters set forth. — Ed. 

"Chittenden and Kichudson, De Smtt, li, p. 453, give "Oregon Citj" as 
the dternative of this native village. Consultation with Oregco historians, how- 
evei. gives no suppott to thii tfaeorj — the term "Cuhute" never having been 
appUed to the locally of Oregon Gtf during the reaideiKe, or within the knowl- 
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travelling in your paternity's company. I now come 
to redeem them, by troubling you with a dozen Rocky 
Mountain letters," including a narrative of my last year's 
excursions and missions among several Indian tribes; of 
what I have seen and heard; and of what happened, as 
I was travelling along. I hope my letters may be con- 
soling to you, and serve as a proof that the work of God 
is pn^ressing among the loi^-benighted children of the 
Oregon desert, and among the lonely tribes on the northern 
waters of the great Mackenzie River. Foxw priests from 
Red River will soon find ample employment in the dreary 
regirais of the Hudson Bay Traritory. How lamentable 
it is, that the great western desert alone, extending from 
the States to the east^n [89] base of the Rocky Mountains, 
and south to the Mexican lines, should be lying waste. 
Tliis would, indeed, present an ertenave field to the zeal 
of Catholic missionaries; and, from my personal obser- 
vations, and those of all the priests who have passed this 
desert, their efforts would be crowned with tlie greatest 
success. Indians are, in general, carelessly judged and 
little known in the civilized world; people will form their 
opinions from what they see among the Indians on the 
frontiers, where the "fire water," and all the degrading 
vices of the whites have caused the greatest havoc. The 
farther one penetrates into the desert the better he finds 
the aborigines; and, in general, I found them most willing 
and anxious to receive religious instruction, and to hear 
the good tidings of salvation. 

edge of white lettkn. George H. Hinus at Poitkiid, Afto intCTfiewiDg aevatX 
pioDeen, writes us: " I coodude thU tbe villsge l e leii ied to b^ De Smet wm the 
Dsme of a viUsge belongiiig to s smsU sub-tribe of Indiana in tbe yidwtf ot the 
present town of St. Paul, Uaritm County, which wu amuTilUted l^ the disMic 
klnsdy sihided to." — Ed. 

" This letter enckwed those following, Dumbered iv-xr, in the lut of which 
De Smet s^s that he is seadiDg a packet of letteta by the Hudson's Bay Inigsde 
(mcq ColumUs, whldi he has just enconnleKd. — Eo. 
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A bishop, and two or three priests, who would make 
it their business to vi^t the different tribes of this vast 
land, remaining among each of the tribes a reasonable 
and sufficient time to instruct the Indians, would most 
certainly meet with the most abundant harvest; the scalpii^- 
knife might thus soon be laid aside, and where the Indian 
war-whoop has for centuries resounded, might be heard 
in its stead, [90] the canticles and praises of the true and 
only Uving God. The idea of collecting aiid settling 
these wandering nations, would, in my humlde opinion, 
be impossible, or, at least, a very stow work. Tlie Indians 
might be made good Christians, and still continue, at 
the same time, to lead a hunt^'s life, as long as buffalo 
and deer will supply their wants. 

Nothing, but the interest I feel for these poor people, 
and the assurance I have that they will find a patron and 
friend in your paternity, make me bold enough to make 
an appeal to you in their favor, so that a speedy remedy 
may be applied to the existing and most distressing want 
oi this lai^ district of the United States. Thousands 
of whites are well cared for and are straying from the 
true path — the Indians have likewise souls to be saved, 
redeemed by the Saviour's precious blood, and thousands 
of these bereft children are most anxious to enjoy the 
salutary blessings with which their white brethren are 
favored. 

I remain, with the greatest esteem and respect, recom- 
mending myself at the same time to your holy sacrifices 
aiul prayers. 

Your very himible and obedient servant in Christ, 

P. J. De Smet, S. J. 
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No. IV 
A. M. D. G. 

St. Fraods Xavier, n^llamette, June aotb, 1845. 

Right Rev. Bishop," 
Sir, — In the b^inning of February, I set out to visit 
our different setdements and stations, and to form new 
ones among the neighboing tribes of our reductions. 
The entire surface of this region was then covered with 
snow, five feet deep-, and I was compelled to go from 
the Bay of Pends-d'oreilles to the Horse Plain, in a bark 
canoe, a distance of 250 miles.** 

I was among my dear Flaikeads and Pends-d'oreilles " 
(ear-lings) of the mountains, during the Paschal time, 
and had the great consolation of finding them replete 
with zeal and fervor in fulfilling the duties of true children 
of prayer. The solemn feast of Easter, all the Flatheads 
at St. Mary's devoutly approached the most blessed sacra- 
ment during my mass; imd about three hundred Pends- 
d'oreilles, (the greater number adults), belonging to the 

** AddrcBMd to Biihop (later ArchUabop) John Hug^ of New VoA. Fmn 
the time id the descriptive letter number ii, wiittea bam mUamette valley Octo- 
ber 9, 1S44, to tbe beglonlng of tUa letter in Febniuy, 1845, Fuber de Smet 
bad nude a journey to his previousfy-fouuded miMioiu in tbe interior. Leaving 
Vancouver, be aacended the river to Fort Walla Walla, tbence creased SpdcaiK 
plBiDi and the mountaint to the camp of the Pend d'Orcille on Clark'i Foric, 
where he met Father Adrian Hoeken. Thae a deputation from tbe Coeur 
d'Attoea waited on the bther to penuadc him to viait their miation of Saoed 
Heart, where he was icccivcd November 11 by Father Niodas Point. Setting 
forth tbence, eight days later be found tbe road to tbe Flsthcada impracticable 
bccauae of floods and ice, so that be was oUIged to pass the winter (1S44-45) 
with tbe Pend d'Oreille in their winter quarters on Clark's FoA.— En. 

** For the kicBtion of Hone Plain see De Smet's IMert in our volume xxvii, 
p- 337. note 173. The location of the Bay of the Pend d'Oreille (KaSspels) is 
given po^ Dote 73. — Es. 

** For these tribes and tbe former visit of De Smet, see hli LeUtn in our volume 
^nii, eq>eciaUy p. i4r, note 8. — Ed. 
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station of St. Francis [92] Borgia," presented themselves 
at the baptismal font. Five chiefs were among the number; 
the most distinguished are StieUiedloodsho, of chieftain 
of the Tribe Valiant; Sdpisto, the head chieftain, and 
Ckalax, that is to say the White Robe, sumamed the Ji^- 
gler <a great medicine man." The word medicine man, 
in their language, is synonymous with juggler. 

How consoling it is to pour the regenerating waters of 
baptism on the furrowed and scarified brows of these 
desert warriors, — to behold these children of the plains 
and forests emerging from that profound ignorance and 
supnstiticm in which they have been fen* so many ages 
deeply and darkly enveloped; to see them embrace the 
faith and all its sacred practices, with an ea^mess, an 
attention, a zeal, worthy the pristine Christians. 

Were I to give you the history of these chiefs, I should 
greatly exceed the limits I have proposed. Suffice it to 
say, tiiat these heroes of the Rocky Mountains have been 
for years the teixor of their enemies. Chalax had acquired 
great celebrity as a juggler, and in predicting future events; 
if we may credit the Kalispds and the whites who have 
travdled in company with him, these prophecies have 
been verified. [93] He indicated the day, the place, and 
the number of Blackjeet who would attack their camp. 
Having interrogated him relative to this affair, he, with 
great simplicity and candor, replied: "I am called the 

*> Thii ftream, now known aa SL Regis Borgia, is s tributaiy of the Ufnoula 
from the west. Rising in Blttraroot Mountains it flows sli^tlj south of east 
thiot^ a fertik valley, which tonna the present nnite of the Noititem Pacific 
RailwBj. See De Smet'a IMtri, in our volume xxvii, p. 36a, note 183. — Ed. 

" Stjcttiedloodaho was aunuuned "Bravest of the Brave;" for an account of 
hi* fight with the Crows, see peO, letter xziii. His haptismal name wu Moms, 
and he was an adopted brothei of Father de Smet, who relate* seveial anecdotes 
of his piety; see Chittenden and Rkhaidaon, Dt Svut, iv, pp. 1115, 1116. He 
was known to be living in 1S57. Poaaibly Selpisto was the great chief baptized 
in 1840 as Peter. For Chalax see our volume zzvil, p. 984, note 148. — Ed. 
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Great Doctor, yet, never have I given myself up to the 
practices of juggling, nor condescended to exercise its 
deceptions. I derive all my strength from prayer; when 
in a hostile country, I address myself to the Master of 
life, and offer Him my heart and soul, entreating him 
to protect us against our enemies. A voice had already 
warned me of coming danger; I then reconunend pnidence 
and vigilance throughout the camp; for the monitory voice 
has never deceived me. I have now a favor to request: 
the mysterious voice calls me by the name of Chalax, and, 
if you will permit, I desire to bear that name imtil my 
death." I willingly consented, and then explained to him 
the ceremony of the WfUte Garment he was about to 
receive, in the holy sacrament of baptism. To the name 
of Chalax I afl&xed that of the Prince of the Apostles. 
TTiis is the same chief, who <m my first visit to the 
mountains, aided by only sixty men, sustained during five 
days, an obstinate stru^le against 300 lodges of Blackfeet, 
whom be put to flight, [94] leaving on the ground eighty 
men, whilst among the Flatheads only <me man was 
wounded. He died three months after. 

With regret I parted from these good Indians, and my 
beloved brothers in Jesus Christ, the Rev. Fathers Men- 
garini, Zerbinati, and four coadjutor brothers; who are 
laboring with indefatigable zeal in this portion of our 
Lord's vineyard. 

As the snow was fast disappearing, the Kalispeb of the 
bay were awaiting my arrival. I re-entered my fragile 
canoe, guided by two Indians, and made all posable haste 
to descend Clarke's River., You may judge of its impetu- 
osity when I inform you, that we were sixteen days ascend- 
ing the river, and but four in descending the same. On 
returning to the bay, accompanied by Rev. Father Hocken 
and several chiefs, my first care was to examine the lands 
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belonging to this portion of the Tribe of Ralispels, and 
select a fit site for erecting the new establishment oi St^^^ 
Ignati^.j;, We found a vast and beautiful prairie, three 
nriieS in extent, surrounded by cedar and pine, in the 
ne^borhood of the cavern rf New Manrese," and its 
quarries, and a fall of water more than two hundred feet, 
presoiting every advantage [95] for the erection of mills. 
I fdled the first tree, and after having taken all necessary 
measures to expedite the work, I departed for Walla Walla, 
where I embarked in a small bmt~ aiid' ^escmled.. die — 
Columbia, as far as Fort Vancouver. Tlie melting of 
the snow had occa^oned a considerable freshet, and our 
descent was very rapid. The place was indicated to me 
where a few months previously, four travellers from the 
United States had miserably perished, victims of their 
own temerity and presumpticm. When advised to provide 
themselves with a guide, they answered they had no need 
of any; and when warned that the river was dangerous 
and deceptive, the pilot, with a scoffing boast, replied, "I 
am capable of guiding my barge, were it even across the 
infernal gulf." The monitor wished them a fortunate 
voyage, but at the same time trembled for their fate, 
sayii^: "This pilot is not a native Indian, he is not an 
Iroquois, nor even a Canadian." The turbulent stream 

" The lite of the first miMion of St Ignatiua, called by De ^net the Baj of 
the KjJiipeU, mu on the cut butk of Ckrk'i Fo^ in Utitude about 48° «>' 
north, longitude 117° 10' west, in the preaent Stevens County. Waohington, not 
far fnan the town of Uik. The miation ma maintained at thia pcdnt until 1854, 
when, the spot proving unuitable bran frequent omflowa, a lite was dtoaen in 
wcf tern Uontana on the present Flathead ReaervatioQ, idtence the miiuon was 
tiansferred and where it has rince been maintained. See L. B. Palladino, Indian 
and White in Ihe Nartkwttt, pp. 68-79.— Ed. 

** Manresa is a town in the northeastern part of Spain, where Ignatius Loyc^, 
founder of the Jesuit order, spent a year dwelling in a cave, and subjecting him- 
self to sercre austeiitiea. It is now a place of pilgrimage for the piaaa fbllowen 
of the saint. — Ed. 
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soon engulfed its presumptuous and daring victims. They 
steered out into the midst of the river, and in an instant 
the canoe was borne along with the rapidity of lightning, 
leaving in its train a thick foam, caused by the violent 
plying of oars. Approaching the rapids, [96] they fear- 
lessly hurried onward — alas, their fate was soon to be 
decided. Drawn by the eddy into the centre of a whiri- 
pool, vainly they struggled to extricate themselves — they 
beheld the dread abyss yawning to receive its prey I Yet, 
an instant, the ill-fated barge twirled upon the surface, 
and then sank, amidst the despairing shrieks of the helpless 
crew, which the roaring waves rendered the mrare appalling, 
whilst the dismal sounds r^-echoing from sh<ne to shore, 
proclaimed the new disaster of the "Columbia." So(X) 
the waters resumed their wonted course, and left no trace 
of the sad catastrophe. This fatal spot mi^t appropri- 
ately be deagnated, Presumptive's Rapids; doubtless, it 
will be a lessaa to future boasters, not to venture, without 
pilot or guide, upon this formidable tributary of the western 
ocean. 

After a proq)erous voyage cS. five days, \ debarked at 
Vancouver, where I had the happiness of meeting Father 
NobUi, who, during eight months, had applied himself 
to study the Indian language, whOe he exercised his 
sacred ministry among tl^ Cathohcs of the fort and the 
Indians of the nei^borhood. More than a tenth of the 
latter had been swept off by a mortal disease; happily, 
they all had the consolation [97] of receiving baptism 
before they expired. 

Father Nobili accompanied me in a Tchinouk canoe, 
up the beautiful River of Multmomah or \\^amette, 
a distance of about sixty miles, as far as the village of 
Cham pois," three miles from our residence of St. Francis 

"Cluunpo^ — an lodian nunc, dgnifTing k kind of edible root — wu an 
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Xavier. On our arrival all the fathers came to meet us, 
and great was our delight in being again reunited after 
a long winter season. The Italian fathers had applied 
themselves diiefly to the study of languages. Father 
Ravalli, being skilled in medicine, rendered considerable 
services to the inhalntants c^ St. Paul's Bi{ission; for 
every dwelling contained several sick. Father Vercruysse, 
at the request of Ri^t Rev. Bishop Blanchet, opened 
a misdon among the Canadians who were distant from 
St. Paul's, and he succeeded in causing them to contribute 
to the erection of a new church, in a central location. 
Father De Vos is the only one of our fathers of Willamette 
who speaks English. He devotes his whole attention 
to the Americans, whose number already exceeds 4,000. 
Ihere are several Catholic families, and our dissenting 
brethren seem well disposed; many amoi^ them are e^er 
to be instructed in the Catholic faith. 

[98] Nowhere does religion make greater pn^jpress, or 
present brighter pro^>ects for the future, than in Or^on 
Territory. The Very Rev. Mr. Demers, Vicar General 
and Administrator of the diocess in the absence of the 
bishop, is preparing to build a brick cathedral. There is 
now being built, imder his superintendence, a fine church 
at the Falls of Willamette, where, three years ago, was 
commenced the first town of Oregon.^* This rising vil- 
lage numbers more than 100 houses. Several lots have 

Tiy^i^n cvnpmg and council graund, lying on the borders of Ealapuya temtory. 
Among the earliest lettlementi in the Willamette vall^ were thoae made near 
this place. — Ed. 

'" Oregon Ci^ was laid out in lota (1S43) by Di. Jdbn McLoughlin, who had 
taken up the lite aa early aa iSig and by 1S37 had made impiovements dtere. 
The Methodiat inli^n had built a store and a mill on the ume dte and later 
there WM a prolonged di^Mite over the title. Meaniriule Oregon City (or Wil- 
lamette Falls) grew, and was made the seat of the provisional govenmient (1845- 
49). McLoughlin gave the dte fbi the building of the church here mentioned, 
which waa dedicated Febmaiy 8, 1846. — Ed. 
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been selected for a convent and two schools. A Catholic 
church has been erected at Vancouver. 

The Convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame is fast pro- y 
gressing, and it will be the finest building of Willamette. 
The church is ei^ty feet long, and proportionabiy wide; 
it Is under the invocation of the Blessed Virgin. The 
rel^ous have already fifty boarders. The Bishop's Cd- 
1^, imder the majw^ment of the Very Rev. Mr. Bolduc, is 
very prosperous. The number of pupils has augmented ; 
forty young men, chiefly Metis, are receiving a Christian 
education. Some years ago, a church was erected at 
Cowlitz, and the inhabitants are now preparing to con- 
struct a convent under the direction of Rev. Mr. Lang^ois. 

[99] Out residence of St. Francis Xavier is completed; 
it will hereafter serve for a novitiate and seminary, to 
prepare young men for the missions. 

Measures, which I trust will be realized, have been 
taken by our fathers for visiting, during this year, the 
niunerous tribes inhabiting the Pacific coast north and 
south of the Columbia; where, already, the visits of the 
bishop and his grand vicar have been so productive of 
favorable results. The 17th Feb., 1S42, Bishop Blanchet 
thus wrote to the Bishop of Quebec: "God has deigned 
to bless oxa labors, and to fructify the divine word. The 
adoraUe name of Jesus has been announced to new nations 
of the north. Mr. Demers bent his steps to Fort Langley 
on Frazer's River, in which place he administered baptism 
to upwards of 700 children. Many of them already 
enjoy the precious fruits of regenerating grace. 

In my preceding letters, I gave you the details of our 
misdcHis among Uie mountains of the higher Oregon; of 
the conversion of two tribes, the Flatheads and the Centrs- 
d'Alhne or Pointed Hearts; of the first communion of 
the latter, and conversion of several KaUspds of the Bay, 
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on the solemn festival of Christmas. From [100} 1839, 
when the misaon was established, to Jtily, 1845, the rev- 
erend Canadian missionaries baptized 3,000 persons. The 
number of Cathcdics residing at the different stations of 
the Hon. Hudson Bay Co. in Oregon, leather with the 
colonists of the same nation, amounts to several hundreds. 
By adding to these 3857 baptized wmx 1841 in the different 
mountain mis^ons, it gives us a total of more than 6,000 
Catholics in Oregon. The diminutive grain of mustard 
is fast extending far and wide its branches, over this cmce 
sterile and neglected region. In the mcmth of June, Father 
Nobili, accompanied by a brother novice, left Willamette 
to viMt the tribes of New Caledonia. The Very Rev. 
Mr. Demers saw the following named tribes: Kamdoups, 
the Atnans or Shomvapemct, the Porteurs or Ltaoften, 
which names vary according to the different places 
where the tents are pitched.^' They affix the word ten 
which signifies people, 1. e., Stdaottn, NaskkiOm, TchUko- 
ten, Naseteoten." Rev. Mr. Demers had the consolation 
of Ixiptizing 436 children among these tribes. 

Such has since been the fervor and zeal of these pow 
Indians; who, though deprived of a priest, have built three 

"lite Eamloop and Abuh aie Sluuhwap (Shoowfaapunooh) dans of the 
gnat Saliahan stock of Indiana, inliaUting the r^ion between the Rockj Moun- 
tains and Fioacr River, north of the Biitiih American boundaiy line. Tlie Kam- 
loop lived in the Thtanpaon River dittiict, near a fort of that name (see Ross's 
Or«(0tt Sttllen in out vcdume vli, p. 199, note 64). Tor the tenn "Atoah" see 
our voluine vii, p. 159, note 5a. 

The Porteurs (Cairien) are desoibed in De Smet's Lt$ttrt in our volume 
^cm, p. 307, DoCe 160. Consult G. U. Damon "The Shuiwap People," in 
RoTkl Sodetjr of Canada Traiuaetiont, iz, part H, pp. 3-441 A. G. Uorice, "Tlie 
WestCTii Diaia" in Canadian Inititute Procatdings, 3d series, vol. 7, pp. log-tao; 
and Fianz Boas, in Etport at Bridih AasociatioQ for the Advancement of Sdence, 
1S90, pp. 643.447. — £0. 

" The Stelatin dwelt on the western end of Fraser Lake; the Nashkutin (Nash- 
koten) on and about Blackwater River; the Chilootin (TchUkoten) on a river of 
that name [see note los (Fambam), anlt, p. 81,] and the Nakaatetin (Naieteoten) 
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diUTches, hopir^ that a [loi] nepapayattok, or father would 
settle amot^ them. 

Many Catholics reside in the different forts of this 
country. The honorable gentlemen of the Hudson Bay 
Co., althou^ Protestants, were strongly interested in favor 
of these savages, and did all in their power to facilitate 
the introduction of a clergyman into this portion of their 
jtirisdictioD. 

I have the honor to be, with the most profound respect 
and esteem, Monseigneur, your most humble and obedient 
servant in Jesus Christ. 

P. /. De Smet, S. J. 



No. V 
A. M. D. G. 

Ealispel Bay, Aug. 7th, 1845. 
MoNSEiGNEUK, — A few days after the departure of Father 
Nobili, who obtained a place in a barge belongii^ to the 
Hon. Hudson Bay Co., I started from St. Francis Xavier's 
with eleven horses laden with ploughs, spades, pickaxes) 
scythes, and carpenters' implements. My companic»is were ' 
the good Brother McGill,'* and two metis or moi^;rels. 
We encountered many obstacles and difiictilties amoi^ 
the mountains, owing to the cascades formed by the water, 
which, at this season, descends on every side in torrents, 
and with irresistiUe fury upon the rocks, over which we 
were compelled to cross. In the narrow valleys between 
tbese mountains, the rhododendron displays all its strength 
and beauty; it rises to the hei^t of fifteen or twenty feet. 
Entire groves are formed by thousands of these shrubs, 

" Brother J. B. UcGeut (McGill) wma an Iriahuun, who went to the minioa 
field with Fatben Peter De Vm and Adrian Ibeken in 1843. Id 1854 he waa at 
St. Iguatin* mianon where be wat bim saperintendent — £i>. 
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whose clustering branches entwine themselves in beautifiil 
green [103] fuches, adorned with innumerable bouquets 
of splendid flowers, varying their hues from the pure white, 
to the deepened tint of the crimsoned rose. 
\ Our path was strewed with the whitened bones of horses 
I and oxen, melancholy testimonies of the miseries endured 
by other travellers through these regions. We passed 
I the foot of Mt. Hood, the most elevated of this stupendous 
chain. It is covered with snow, and rises 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea." Capt. Wyeth, on beholding 
this ridge from the summit of the Blue Mountains, thus 
^>eaks c^ it in his journal: — "The traveller on advancing 
westerly, even at the distance of 160 miles, beholds the 
peaks of the Cascade Mountains. Several of them rise 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea. Every other natural 
wonder seems to dwindle, as it were, into insignificance 
when compared to this."" From one single spot I con- 
templated seven of these majestic summits extending 
from north to south, whose dazzlii^ white and conic form 
resemble a sugar loaf. 

We were twenty days going from A^^llamette to 3Valla 
Walla, across desert and undulating lands, abounding 
in absinthium or wormwood, cactus, tufted grass, and 
several species of such [104] plants and herbs as are chiefly 
found in a sterile and sandy soil. 

Game is scarce in these latitudes; however, we found 
large partridges and pheasants, aquatic fowls, small birds 
of various kinds, hares and rabbits. Salamanders swarm 

** Father de Smet and his Tnrfi.n. follomd th« sboijgiiwl trail aooM the 
Cascades, which afterwards became the fovindatioa of the Barlow Road. See 
"HIstot; of the Bariow Road," in Oregon IQatorical Sode^ Qtiarttrly, iii, pp. 
71-B1. For Mount Hood see our volume vi, p. 14S, note 54. — Ed. 

" For Captain Nathaniel Wyeth and his expeditions to Or^on, see our volume 
xn, preface, and p. 33, note 3. This quoution, wUch is not verbatim, is taken 
from Wyeth's Mtmoir, published in Stfortt 0/ Cemm itt m t , 35 Cong., 3 sess., no. 
101, p. It.— Ed. 
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in sandy places, and annadOloes are not rare in the vicinity 
of the great Dalles. Fort Walla Walla is situated in lati- 
tude 46" 2', and longitude 119" 30'. The sandy neigh- 
borhood of this settlement likens it to a little Arabia. The 
River Walla Walla pours its waters a mile distant from 
the fort. TTie lowlands, when watered, Me tolerably 
fertile, and produce maize, wheat, potatoes, and pulse 
of every kind. Cows and hogs are easily raised, and 
horses abound in this part of the country. 

Having already spoken to you of the desert Nez-Perc€ 
and Spokane, I have nothii^ further to add relative to 
this dreary region. On advancing easterly towards the Blue 
Mountains, we find beautiful and fertile plains, inter^iersed 
with limpid and wholesome streams. The valleys are 
picturesque, covered with luxuriant prairies, and forests 
of pine and fir. The Nes-Perci Kayuses inhabit these 
delightful pastures." They are the most wealthy tribes 1 
in Or^on; [105] even some private families possess 1500 | 
hrases. The savages successfully cultivate potatoes, pease, 
com, and several kinds of vegetables and fruits. No situa- 
tion affords finer grazing for cattle; even in winter they 
find an abundance, nor do they need shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather. Snow is never seen, and the 
rains are neither destructive nor superabundant. 

About the middle of July, I arrived safety with all 
my effects, at the Bay ai Kali^ls. In my absence the 
number of neophytes had considerably increased. On 
the feast of the Ascension, Father Hocken had the happi- 
ness of baptizii^ more than one hundred adults. Since 
my departure in the spring, our Httle colony has built 

*> Foi tlw Nes ftrci Tiu<i»n. lee our volume t{, p. 340, note 145. While 
cloMi; related the Cajute ue thought bj modem ethwdogtot* to be a tepante 
language stock, ahbough Ibey also spoke the Nei fttU tongue. Se« our vohime 
va, p. 137, Dole 37. — Ed. 
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foiiT houses, prepared materials for constructing a small 
church, and enclosed a field of 300 acres. More than 
four himdred KalispHs, computing adults and children 
have been baptized. They are all animated with fervOT 
and zeal; they make use (^ the hatchet and plou^, being 
resolved to abandm aq itinerant life- fOT a permanent 
abode, llie beautiful falls of the Columbia, called the 
Chaudi^res,** in the vicinity of Fort Colville, are distant 
two days' journey from our new residence of St. Ignatius. 

From eight to nine hundred savages were [106] there 
assembled for the salmon fishery. I repaired thither 
in time to spend with them the nine days preceding the 
feast of our holy founder. Within the last four years, 
con^derable numbers of these Indians were visited by 
the "black-gowns," who administered the sacrament of 
baptism. I was received by my dear Indians with filial 
joy and tenderness. I caused my little chapel of boughs 
to be placed on an eminence in the midst of the Indians' 
huts, where it mig^t not inaptly be compared to the pelican 
of the wilderness surrounded by her young, seeking with 
avidity the divine word, and shelterii^ themselves under 
the protection of their fostering mother. I gave three 
instnictitHis daily; the Indians assisted at them with great 
assiduity and attention. 

Last year, the feast of St. Ignatius proved for me a day 
ctf danger, trial, and uneasiness. I love to recall it to 
my mind, for it terminated joyftilly, and so gloriously, that 
I know my ccHnpanicHis can never forget it, and they will 
return lasting thanks to the Almi^ty, for the display of 
His mercy. Wthout a chart or any knowledge of the 
mouth erf the Columtaa, we traversed, as if borne on angels' 
wings, this formidable river. This year, I passed the 
feast [107] of St. Ignatius amidst many occupations, but 

" Now known m Kettie F»11b; see our volume vi, p. 346, note 153. — Ed. 



si 
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they were of such a nature as to console the missionary's 
heart, and repay him a hundred-fcdd, for the trifling pri- 
vaticms, pains, and fatigues he endures. 

More than one hundred children were presaited for 
baptism, and eleven old men borne to me on skins, seemed 
only awaiting r^enerating waters, to depart home and 
repose in the bosom of their divine Saviour. The eldest 
amoi^ them, apparently about one hundred, and blind, 
addressed me in the following pathetic words: — My 
life has been Icmg cm earth, and my tears have not ceased 
to flow; even now I daily weep, for I have beheld all my 
children and early associates disappear. I find myself 
isolated among my own nation, as if I were in a strange 
land, thoughts of the past alone occupy me, and they are 
of a mournful and Utter nature. Sometimes I find conso- 
lation in remembering that I have avoldad the company 
of the wicked. Never have I shared in their thefts, battles 
or murders. This blessed d^y, j<^ has penetrated the 
inmost recesses of my soul; the Great Spirit has taken 
pity on me, I have received baptism, I return him thanks 
for this favor, and ofier him my heart and life. 

[108] A solemn mass was celebrated, during which 
the Indians chanted canticles in praise of God. The 
ceremonies of baptism followed, and all terminated in the 
most perfect order, to the great delist and gratification 
of the savages. It was indeed a most imposing spectacle, 
all arotmd contributed to heighten the effect. The noble, 
and gigantic rock, the distant roar of the cataracts breaking 
in on the religious silence of that solitude, situated on an 
eminence overlooking the powerftil Oregon River, and on the 
spot where the impetuous waters freeing themselves from 
their limits, rush in fury, and dash over a pile of rocks, 
casting upwards a thousand jets d'eau, whose transparent 
columns reflect, in varied colors, the rays of the dazzling sun. 
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There were besides the Shuydphi or Chaudiire Indians, 
the SinpoUs, the Zingomenes and several Kalispds, accom- 
panied me in the capacity of singers and catechists.** 

I gave the name 61 St. Paul to the Shuydphi nation, 
and placed under the care of St. Pet^ the tribe inhabit- 
ing the shores of the great Columbia lakes, whither Father 
Hocken is about to repair, to continue instructing and 
baptizii^ their adults. My presence among the Indians 
did not interrupt thdr fine and abundant [109] fishery. 
An enormous basket was fastened to a projectii^ rock, 
and the finest fish of the C(dumbia, as if by fascination, 
cast themselves by dozens into the snare. Seven or eight 
times during the day, these baskets ^ck examined, and 
each time were found to contain about 350 salmon. The 
Indians, meanwhile, were seen on every projecting rock, 
piercing the fish with the greatest dexterity. 

They who know not this territory may accuse me oi 
ex^geration, when I affirm, that it would be as easy to 
count the pebbles so profusely scattered on the scores, 
as to sum up the number of diSerent kinds of fi^, which 
this western river furnishes ftnz man's support; as the 
buSalo of the north, and deer from north to east of the 
mountains, furnish daily food for the inhabitahts of those 
regirais, so do these fish supply the wants of the western 
tribes. One may form some idea of the quantity of 
salmon and other fish, by remarking, that at the time 
they ascend the rivers, all the tribes inhatnting the ^ores, 
choose a favorable location, and not only do they find 
abundant nutriment durii^ the season, but, if diligent, 
they dry, and also pulverize and mix with oil a sufficient 

** Foe the fint two trib«a Me De Smet's LMeri in our toIiddc xzvij, p. 319, 
iMtet 161, j6i. The Zinecmenei are the Spc^an (see Father de Smet'i letter 
in Chtttendeo and Richardion, Dt Smtt, iii, p. Soi), for wbam see our volume vi, 
p. 341, note 146. Kalispel is an alteniative for the Fend d'OreiUe, noted in our 
volume zxvii, p. 141, note 8(DeSmet). — ED. 
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quantity fOT the rest of the year. Incalculable shoals 
of [no] sahnon ascend to the river's source, and there 
die in shallow water. Great quantities of trout and carp 
follow them, and regale themselves on the spawn deposited 
by the salmon in holes and still water. The following 
spring the young salmon descend towaids the sea, and 
I have been told, (I cannot vouch for the authenticity,) 
that they never return until the fourth year. Six different 
species are found in the Columtna River.** 

I left Chaudiere or Kettle Falls, August 4th, accom- 
panied by several of the nation of the Crees to examine 
the lands they have selected for the site of a village. The 
ground is rich and well suited for all agricultural purposes. 
Several buildings were commenced; I gave the name <rf 
St. Francis R^s to this new station, where a great niunber 
of the mixed race and beaver hunters have resolved to 
settle, with their families.*' The 6th I traversed the.hi^ 
mountains of the KaHspds, and towards evening reached 
the estabhshment of St. Ignatius. The Rev. Fathers 
Hocken and Ravalli, with two lay brothers, superintend 
this interesting little settlement. These fathers Ukewise 
visit the different neighboring tribes, such as the Zingo- 
metus, SinpoUs, Oktnaganes, the stations of St. Francis 
[in] R^, of St. Peter, and that of St. Paul, the Flai- 

' p^ a&lmon of Uk Pacific coast rivers cocnprises fire spcdes of one genus, 
Omorkynciu; O. chavicha, Uie quianat or King sslmon; O. nerkt, tlie btue-becked 
Mlmon; O. kiaOck, the fUver islmoni O. ieta, the dog talmon; and O. gerbutha, 
the hunip-bu±ed salmon. The sixth vsiie^ noted may be the Salma goMneri, 
01 steelhead lalmoD tiout. — Ed. 

" The reddence or mission of St. FratMJs Regis is in the Ctdville valley, about 
■even and a half miles iiata the present town of Cotrille. On Us next visit De 
Smet found settled in the vicinity about seventy Canadlsn mAis, or baU breeds. 
The station does not appear to have been continuous, but to have been reestablished 
after the Indian wars (1847-56). Later it became a flouiishing mission, with 
schools for boys and giiis, and was frequently vidted by Spokan and Colville 
liKllaiis frmn die neighboring nservatioiu. For ibe Cree see J. Long's Voyaia 
in our volume ii, p. j6S, note 75. — Ed. 
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bows, and the Koeienays." I purpose visiting these two 
tribes, who have never yet had the consolatirai of beholding 
a "black gown" among them. All these tribes compre- 
hend, on an average, about five hundred souls. 
I am, with profound re^wct and esteem. 
Your lOTdship's most obedient servant, 

P. J. De Smet, S. J. 



No. VI 

A. M. D. G. 

Statioa of the Assumption^ Aics-a-pLats, 
August 17th, 1845. 

MoNSEiGNEint, — The 9th <rf August I continued my route 
towards the country of the Arcs-a-plats. The roads were 
still inundated by the great freshet. I preferred ascend- 
ing the Clark or Flathead River, in my bark canoe, and 
sent my horses across the forests bordering the river, 
to await me at the grea,t lake of the Kalispds." I had 
here a very agreeable and unexpected interview; as we 
approached the forests, several horsemen issued forth in 
tattered garments. The foremost gentleman saluted me by 
name, with all the familiarity of an old acquaintance. I 
returned the gracious salutation, desiring to know whom 
I had the honor of addressing. A small river separated 
us, and, with a smile, he said, "Walt until I reach the 

" The Flatbows (Am k plati), in Uw uae made of the torn bjr De Smet, ^gpitr 
dutt Iwanch at the Kutenal stock that ia now known aa the Lower Kutenai; by 
"Eootenay" the author dealgnatei the Upper branch of the tribal stock, lliey 
differ alightljr in ciutotni and dialects, aa well as in habitat, the Lower Kutenai 
bdng partly in the Uiuted Statcsi the Upper akooat wholly in British Cohimbia. 
For a sdentific study of this stock see Dr. A. F. Chamberiain in Seport of British 
Assoidatlon ior the Advaiicttnent (rf Science, tStji, pp. 549-614; see also De Smet'a 
LitUtri in our volume zxvii, p. 357, note 180. — Ed. 

*• Lake Peod d'Oieille, in oottbem Idaho; for which see De Smet's LtUtri 
in our Tolume zzvil, p. 339, note 175. — Ed. 
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opposite ahOTe, and then you will recognise me." He 
is not a [113] beaver hunter, said I to myself; yet under 
this tattoed garb and slouched hat, I could not easily 
descry one of the principal members of the Hon. Hudson 
Bay Co., the worthy and respectable Mr. Ogden. I had 
the honor and good fortune of making a voyage with him, 
and in his own barge, from Colville to Fort Vancouver, 
in 1842; and no one could desire more agreeable society.** 
It would be necessary for you to traverse the desert, to 
feel yourself insulated, remote from brethren, friends, to 
conceive the consolation and joy of such an rencoimt^. 
Mr. Ogden left England in the month of April last, ac- 
companied by two distinguished officers. It was a source 
of great pleasure to receive recent news from Eur(^. 
The Oregon question a[q)eared to me s(»newhat alanning. 
It was neither curiosity nor pleasure that induced these 
two offices to cross so many desolate regions, and hasten 
their course towards the mouth of the Columbia. They 
were invested with orders from their government to take 
possession of "Cape Disappointment," to h<HSt the En^ish 
standard, and erect a fortress loc the purpose of securing 
the entrance of the river, in case of war." In the Oregon 

"For ft brief biopaphkal sketch of Peter Skeen Ogden we Towniend'a 
Narratiot in our volume zxi, p. 314, note 99. For an urcount of De Sinet'i 
jonroe; with Ogden in 1841, aee the fonner'a IMItn in our volume zzrii, pp. 373- 
377 — Ed. 

**'nMae ^ccra irere Captun Heniy J. Wane, nephew and aide-de-camp 
of Sir R. Downer Jackaon, commandant of British forces in North America, and 
Lieutenant M. Vavaaour of the Rofal En^neera. They lud a conuniuion from 
the government, perhaps not aa eztenaive aa ii reported by De Smet, but doubt- 
less ample in case of war. They were also aecietly commiaaioaed by the Hudson's 
Bay Omipany to icport on Dr. McLou^din's attitude in regard to the AmericMi 
settlers, and their adverse account was answered by him In detail, after his resig- 
nation (tS46). The two officera left Montreal May j, 1S45, reporting at Fort 
Garry, whence they took the overland route followed by Sir George Simpson in 
1S41, arriving at Ftxt ColviUe August 13, three days after the meetii^ with De 
Snet in the Idaho fbreata. Their appearance at Fort Vancouver neariy CMndded 
with that of the naval oEEicen Park and Ped from the Pacific squadnm. Wane 
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question, "John Bull," without much talk, attains his 

[114] end, and secures the most important part of the 

country; whereas "Uncle Sam," displodes a vcJley of 

words, inveighs and storms! Many years have been 

passed in debates and useless contention, without one 

sii^le practical eijort to secure his real or pretended rights. 

I The poor Indians of Oregon, who alone have a right to 

i the coimtry, are not consulted. Their future destiny 

'< will be, undoubtedly, like that of so many other imfortunate 

^ tribes, who, after having lived peaceably by hunting and 

fishing, during several generations, will finally disappear, 

victims of vice and malady, under the rapaciotis infiuence 

of modem civilization. 

The route from the great Kalispel lake to the Arcs-a- 
plats, or Flatbow country, is across dense forests, and 
much obstructed by fallen trees, morasses, frightful 
sloughs, from which the poor horses with much difficulty 
extricate themselves; but, having finally surmounted all 
these obstacles, we contemplate from an eminence a 
smiling and accessible valley, whose mellow and abundant 

ukd Vftvuour cvMiuned the counby thoroufl^y, and made cttimateB of the 
iDdlan tribd. See Robert M. Hutiii, Hudun'i Bay TenUvritt (London, 1849), 
p. tlo. Tbef viiited Vancouver ItUad and Puget Sound, the aettlements 00 the 
WlUainette and the mouth of the ColumbU, making drawings and iketchei of 
■ETBsl placet fitted. They remained at Fort Vancouver during the winter 
of 1845-46 aarigUng at the feuivitks inaugurated by the officen<rf the "Modeste" 
(see Palmer's Joumai in our volume xsx, note 189), and left for En^and via the 
spring bri^^de. They mention meeting Father de Smet seven day* from Bool 
Encampment on the tetura journey. Airiving in Liveipool August la, 1846, 
Cifitain Waire prepared for the pien Slmtdut m Nertk Amtriea and the Ortgon 
Ttrritorj (London, 1841)), a copy of wbkh i* In the Pcdland puUic Hbraiy. 
C^itain Waire had been in Canada ^nce 1839; on his tetura to England be 
received the thanks of thf oolMiial secretaiy, Eari Grey, for his arduous MTvices 
during his journey to the West on "tptdalAvtty." Later he commanded the S7th 
regiment in the Crimean Wu and in New Zealand, iS6i-M, becoming lieutenant 
geneiml in 1S77, and dying in 1898. He is the author of Skeiekct im ike Crimea 
(LoiKkm, 1856); he also wrote HiOarical Secordi of the 57 regiment of jool 
(London, 1S7S.) — Es. 
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verdure is nourished by two lovely lakes, where the grace- 
ful river of the Arcs-a-plats or McGOvray, winds in such 
fantastic beauty, that it serves to make the weary traveller 
not only forget his past dangers, but [115] amply com- 
pensates him for the fatigues of a long and tiresome 
journey." 

This section of the valley of Arcs-a-fiats greatly re- 
sembles the two valleys M the Pointed Hearts; same 
fertility of soil, lakes, pastures, willow and pine groves; 
elevated mountains covered to the very summit with 
dense forests of trees, low lands, in which the towering 
cedar displays all its majesty and sploidid foliage; and, 
as Racine says: — 

"Elevent vol deAs 
Leun &(MiU audadeuxl " 

llie river is, in this place, deq) and tranquil; moving 
along with a tardy pace until aroused from its inertness 
by the universal thaw; it then descends with such astound- 
ing impetuosity that it destroys the banks, and in its 
furious course, uproots and bears along trees, fragments 
of rocks, &c, which vainly oppose its passage. In a 
few days the entire valley is overflowed, and it presents 
to view immense lakes and morasses, separated by borders 
of trees. Thus does the kind providence of God, assist 
his poor creatures who inhabit these regions, by the liber- 
ahty with which he ministers to their wants. 

[116] These lakes and morasses, formed in the spring, 
are filled with fish; they remain there inclosed as in 
natural reservoirs, for the use of the inhabitants. The 

" Doubtleaa De Smet followed the well-known loduui trail iriilch D«vid 
TlKKDpKni caBed the "Grettt Road of the Flatheada," reaching Kootenai River 
about on the border between Idaho and Montana, where wa« built a North West 
Conpanj' hoiite, later ahandoDed. See Thotnpaon's descriptioD ai the road in 
Elliott Coues (ed.) Nm Light on the Early Hittory of iMe GrtaSer Norikwetl 
(New Yoik, 1897), ii, p. 673; also the accompai^iiig map by ThotnpKii. — Ed. 
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fish swarm in such abundance that the Indians have no 
other labor than to take them from the water and prepare 
them for the boiler. Such an existence is, however, pre- 
carious; the savages, who are not of a provident nature, 
are obl^ied to go afterwards in quest of roots, grain, berries 
and fruits; such as the thorny bush which bears a sweet, 
pleasant, blackberry; the rose-buds, mountain cherry, 
Cormier or service berry, various sOTts of gooseberries 
and currants of excellent flavor; raspberries, the haw- 
thorn berry, the wappato, (sagitta-folia,) a very nour- 
ishing, bulbous root; the bitter root, whose appellation 
sufficiently denotes its peculiar quality, is, however, 
very healthy; it grows in li^t, dry, sandy soil, as also 
the caious or biscuit root.** The former is of a thin 
and cylindrical fonn; the latter, though farinaceous and 
insipid, is a substitute for bread; it resembles a small 
white radish; the watery potatoe, oval and greenish, is 
prepared like our ordinary potatoe, but greatly inferior 
to it; the small onion; the sweet onion, which bears a 
lovely flower resembling the [117] tulip. Strawberries 
are common and delicious. To this catalc^e I could 
add a number of detestible fruits and roots which serve 
as nutriment for the Indians, but at which a civilized 
stomach would revolt and nauseate. I cannot pass over 
in silence the cama^ root, and the peculiar manner in 
which it is prepared. It is abundant, and, I may say, 
is the queen root of this clime. It is a small, white, vapid 
onion , when removed from the earth, but becomes black 

" The wappato {tagiUaria laH/elia) wu an important artfde of (ood tw tbe 
Nortiiirett Indiant. See deaoiptioni of it* gathering and prepantioo in Original 
Jonmali of the Lmit and Clark Exftdittan, index. The flower of the tnttaroot 
{Lsiaisia rtdMrioa) has been chosen u the Montana state flower; it gives name 
both to the river and to a range of mountains in that state. The hiicuit root was 
probably what ii known as the white-apple or piaiiie potato (Ptarahc tteulanla), 
a food-ioot widefy spread in North America. See our volume xxi, p. 148, note 
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and sweet when prepared for food. The women arm 
themselves with long, crooked sticks, to go in search of 
the camash. After having procured a certain quantity 
of these roots, by dint of long and painful labor, they 
make an excavation in the earth from twelve to fifteen 
inches deep, and of proportional diameter, to contain the 
roots. They cover the bottom with closely-cemented 
pavement, which they make red hot by means of a fire. 
After having carefully withdrawn all the coals, they cover 
the stones with grass and wet hay; then place a layer 
of camash, another of wet hay, a third of bark overlaid 
with mould, whereon is kept a glowing fire for fifty, sixty, 
and sometimes seventy hours. The camaA thus acquires 
a consistency equal to that of the jujube. [118] It is 
sometimes made into loaves of various dlmen^ons. It 
is excellent, especially when boiled with meat; if kept 
diy, it can be preserved a long time.** 

As soon as their provisions are exhausted the Indians 
scour the plains, f(»:ests, and mountains, in quest of game. 
If they are unsuccessful in the chase, their hunger becomes 
so extreme, that they are reduced to subast on moss, 
which is more abundant than the camash. It is a parasite 
of the pine, a tree common in these latitudes, and hat^^s 
from its boughs in great quantities; it appears more suit- 
able for mattresses, than for the sustenance of human 
life. When they have procured a great quantity, they pick 
out all heterogeneous substance, and prepare it as they 
do the camash; it becomes compact, and is, in my opinion, 
a most miserable food, which, in a brief space, reduces 
those who Uve on it to a pitiaUe state of emaciation.** 

Such are the Arcs-a-plats. They know neither industry, 
art, nor science; the words mine and thine are scarcely 

" On the cuiua see our volume zzi, p. 147, note 61. — Ed. 
** Bvernia wdpina, still uaed for food bf the Eutenai. — Ed. 
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known among them. They enjoy, in common, the means 
of existence stxmtaneously granted them by Nahire; and 
as they are strangely improvident, they often pass from 
the greatest abmidance to extreme scarcity. [119] They 
feast well one day, and the following is passed in total 
abstinence. The two extremes aie equally pernicious. 
Their cadaverous figure sufficiently d«nonstrates what 
I here advance. I arrived among the Arcs-ii-plats in 
time to witness the grand fish festival, which is yearly 
celebrated; the men only have the privit^e of assisting 
thereat. Around a fire fifty feet long, partially overlaid 
with stones of the size of a turkey's egg, eighty men 
range themselves; each man is provided with an osier 
vessel, cemented with gum and filled with water and fish. 
The lu:U where this extra<»dinary feast is cdebrated is 
constructed of rush mats, and has three apertures, one 
at either extremity for the entrance of guests; the middle 
one serves for transporting the fi^. All prepuations 
being completed, and each man at his post, the chief, 
after a shcHt harangue of encouragement to his people, 
finishes by a prayer of supplication to the " Great Spirit," 
of whom he demands an abimdant draught. He gives the 
signal to commence, and each <Hie armed with two sticks 
flattened at the extremity, makes use of them instead of 
tongs, to draw the stones frcmi the embers, and put 
them in his kettle. This process is twice renewed, and 
in [120] the space of five minutes the fish are cooked. 
Finally, they squat around the fire in the most profound 
silence to enjoy the repast, each trembling lest a bone 
be disjointed or broken, — an indispensable conditirai (a 
sine quA non) of a plentiful fishery. A sin^e bone broken 
would be regarded as ominous, and the luilucky culprit 
banished the society of his comrades, lest his presence 
^ould entail on them some dread evil. 
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A species of stui^on which measures from ^ to ten, 
and sometimes twelve feet in length, is taken by the dart 
in the great lake of Arcs-a-^ais.^ 

Since my arrival among Uie Indians, the feast of the 
^orious Asumption of the Blessed Viigin Mary has ever 
been to me a day (A. great consolation. I had time to 
prepare for the celebration of this scdemn festival. 
Thanks be to the instructions and counsels of a brave 
Canadian, Mr. Berland,** who for a long time has resided 
among them in the quality of trader, I found the little 
tribe of Arcs-a-plats docile, and in the best disposition 
to embrace the faith. They had already been instructed 
in the principal mysteries of religion. They sang canti- 
cles in the French and Indian tongues. They number 
about ninety families. I celebrated the first Mass ever 
offered in their [121] land; after which ten adults already 
advanced in age and ninety chiklren received baptism. 
The former were very attentive to all my instructions. 
In the afternoon, the erection of the cross was as solemn 
as circumstances would admit. There was a grand salute 
of ninety guns, and at the foot of the lowly standard of 
the God-Saviour, the entire tribe made a tender of their 
hearts to Him, with the promise of inviolable attachment 
to all the duties of true children oi prayer, availing them- 
selves of this occasion to renounce the remains of their 
ancient juggling and superstition. Tlie cross was- elevated 
<Hi the border of a lake, and the station received the beauti- 
ful name of the Assumption. Under the auspices of this 

"* Kootenai Lake, in eastem Biidsh Columbia, is an enlaigemait ot the river 
of the tame name, lerenly-fire miles in length and with a width o{ from two 
to five miles. The lirer enters at the southern end, and leaves the lake about 
midway of its length opposite Pilot Bay. — Ed. 

** Edward Beriand, a Hudaoa'a Bajr Comptui; eroirfoTe, aided Sir George 
Simpaon on his voyage around the worid in 1841. See his curious autograph 
reprodiKed in Smpaon, Narrotivt, i, p. 1*5. — Ed. 
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good Mother, in whose honcn: they have for many years 
sung canticles, we hope that religion will take deep root 
and flourish amidst this trihe, where union, innocence, 
and simplicity, reign in full vigor. They ardently de^re 
to be taught agriculttu^, the advantages of which I have 
explained, and promised to procure the necessary seed 
and implements of husbandry. 

I have the honor to be, monseigneur, your most hiunble 
and obedient servant in Jesus Christ, 

P. J. De Smet, S. /. 



No. VII 
A. M. D. G. 

Ford of Flat-Bow River," Sept. >d, 1845. 
MoNSEiGNEim, — The Flat-bows and Koetenays now form 
one tribe, divided into two branches. They are known 
throughout the country by the appellation of the Skahi. — 
Advancing towards the territory of the Koetenays we were 
enchanted by the beautiful and diversified scenery. We 
sometimes traversed undulatory woods of pine and cedar, 
from which the l^t of day is partially excluded. We 
next entered scHnbre forests, where, axe in hand, we 
were forced to cut our way and wind about to avoid 
hosts of trees that had been levelled by the autumnal 
blasts and storms. Some of these forests are so dense 
that, at the distance of twelve feet, I could not distinguish 
my guide. The most certain way of extricating one's- 
self from these labyrinths, is to trust to the horse's sagacity, 
which, if left unguided, will follow the track of other ani- 
mals. This expedient has saved me a hundred times. 

** Known u EooUdaI River TmveiBe, locited ij 
pnaeut Fort Steele. See Slmpaoa's deacripiioQ of it 
pp. 137, 138. — Ed. 
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[133] I cannot refmn from communicatii^ to your 
lonlship the gloomy and hairowing thoughts which 
imagination conjures up in these dismal regions. The ' 
most fearful apprehensicais dismay the bravest heart and ; 
cause an involutttary shudder, as some dire apparition of 
a bear or panther stalks in fancy before the mind, whilst 
groping our way amidst these dark and fri^tful haunts, 
&om which there is no egress. We caught a transitory 
glimpse of many chamung spots covered with vegetation 
as we pursued our windii^ path near the river, wherever 
it deviated from its natural course. At a place called 
the Portage, the river crosses a defile of mountains, or 
rather of precipitous and frightful rocks; and the traveller 
is compelled, for the distance of eight miles, to risk his life 
at every step, and brave obstacles that appear, at first 
si^t, insuperable.** 

Whatever can be imagined appalling seems here com- 
Inned to terrify the heart — livid gashes of ravines and 
precii»ces, giant peaks and ridges of varied hue, inaccessible 
piimades, fearful and imfathomable chasms filled with 
the sound of ever-predpitating waters, long, sloping and 
narrow banks, which must be alternately ascei^ed, and 
many times have I been obliged [124] to take the attitude 
of a quadruped and walk upon my hands; often during 
this perilous passage did I return fervent thanks to the 
Almighty for his protection from impending danger. Amid 
these stem, heaven-built walls of rocks, the water has 
forced its way in varied forms, and we find cataracts and 
whirlpools engulfing crags and trees, beneath their angry 
sway. Whilst the eye rests with pleasure on the rich 

** De Smet it pasdng up the Kootenai River in its couise through Montana, 
following the Hne of the pieKot Gnat NoTthem Saitwa;, which leavei Kootenai 
Tallef at Jennings, where the river "•'"'"g from the noith makes an atxupt turn 
to the west. A iccentlj-built branch of this lailway extends from Jennings along 
the upper Kootenai into British Columbia. — Ed. 
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and russet hues of distant slopes, upland tiirf and rock- 
hung flower — the ear is stunned by the confused sounds 
of murmuring rills, rushing streams, impetuous falls, 
and roaring torrents. 

An extensive plain at the base of the Portage mountain 
presents every advantage for the foundation of a city. 
The moimtains surrounding this agreeable site are majestic 
and picturesque. They forcibly recalled to ray memray 
the noUe Mapocho Mountains that encompass the beauti- 
ful capital of Chili (Santiago). Inntunerable little rills, 
oozing from the mountain's stony bosom, diffuse a trans- 
parent hazQ over the valleys and lower sl(^>es. The 
fine river Des Chutes comes roaring <|owii and crosses 
the plain before it joins its waters to the AfcGilvray, which 
tranquilly pursues its course.** Hie quarries and forests 
appear inediaustible; and having remarked [125] targe 
pieces of coal along the river, I am convinced that this 
fossil could be abundantly procured. What would tiiis 
now solitary and desolate land become, under the fostering 
hand of civilization? Indeed, the entire tract of the 
Skalsi seems awaiting the benign influence of a civilized 
people. Great quantities of lead are found on the surface 
of the earth; and from the appearance of its superior 
quality, we are led to believe there may be some mixture 
of silver.'"* 

" ProlMbfy the Yuc River, ■ considomble mountua CdbutBjy of Uie Kootciui, 
in northweiteni Montuu. De Smet nuy, howerer, rder to arane ■mall stiMiu 
that entera the main Tiver near Kaoteoftl Falls, Bome ten ot twelve rnUea above 
the emfaouchment of the Yaac. David Thompeon called the Kootenai, McGS- 
Uvn^ River, in honor of the Hon. William McGiUiviay, one of the North West 
Company paitoen. — Ed. 

"*De Smet was an observaat traveller. The mioenl wealth of Flathead 
County, Montana (through which he was passing), has not yet been developed; 
but galena ore bearing both lead and silver has been found, and ciuisiderable 
qiuutitiei of coal and oil aie known to exist in that disttkt. See Rtporl of Great 
Nortbera Railway, igoi. — Ed. 
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Poor, unlartunate Indians I they trample on treasures, 
unconscious of their worth, and content themselves with 
the fishery and chase. When these resources fail, they 
subsist upon roots and herbs; whilst they eye, with tranquil 
surprise, the white man examining the shining pebbles 
of their territory. Ah! they would tremble, indeed, could 
they learn the history of those numerous and ill-fated 
tribes that have been swept from their land, to make 
place fcr Christians who have made the poor Indians 
the victims of their rapacity. After a few days' journey 
we. arrived at the Prairie du Tabac, the usual abode of 
the Koetenays.^*^ Their camp is ^tuated in an immense 
and delightful valley, bounded by two eminences, which, from 
their gentle and regular declivity, covered with [136] smooth 
pebbles, appear to have originally bounded an extensive lake. 

On my arrival, I found about thirty lodges of Koetenays; 
htmger had forced many families to cross the great moun- 
tain. They came in quest of the bu&ilo, elk, antelope, 
and stag. I was received with every demonstration of 
yxy and filial affection by those who remained in the 
lodges. They hailed me with a long and boisterous dis- 
charge <A musketry. Several ^owed me their journal, 
consisting of a square stick on which they had notched 
the number of days and weeks elapsed since I abode with 
them in the neighborhood of the great lake Teteplatte.'" 
They had computed forty-one months and some days. 

** Tolwcoo Plains are situated on both rides of the intematiooal bouudai]', 
taking thoir nune from Tobacco River, a Montana affluent of the Kootenai. 
This has for many yean been the Iiabitat of one diTidon of the Upper Eutenai, 
known as A^anegunik (people of the Tobacco Plains). David Thompson 
visited and tnded there in iSoS. A Biitish ColumbiB branch of this tribe still 
has a reservation of 1,560 acres just north of the international boundary, where 
a band of fifty-seven was In 190a employed in fanning and cattle-rsiiing. The 
Kutenai of to-day ate all Roman Catholics. — Ed. 

'" For Flathead (Ttte plat) Lake see De Smet's L^lert in our volume zxvU, 
p. 359, note 181.— 'Et>. 
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\&. Berland had exerted his zeal to maintain the 
Koetenays and thedr brethren in the good dispositions 
in which I had the consolation of finding them. Since 
my last visit they have followed, to the very letter, all 
they remembered d my reconmiendaticms. I was obliged 
to decide some controversial points, which they had mis- 
interpreted (X misapprehended. They habitually assem- 
bled for morning and evening pray^, continued the 
practice of singing canticles, and faithfully observed the 
Sabbatii precept. 

[127] On the feast of the Holy Heart of Mary I sang 
Hi^ Mass, thus taking ^iritual possession of this land, 
which was now for the first time trodden by a minister 
of the Most High. I administered the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism to <nie hundred and five persons, among whom were 
twenty adults. An imposing ceremony terminated the exer- 
cises of the day. Amidst a general salute from the camp, 
a large cross was elevated. The chiefs, at the head of 
their tribe, advanced and prostrated themselves before 
that sacr^ ensign, which speaks so eloquently of the 
love of a Man-God, who came to redeem a fallen race. 
At the foot of that sacred emblem, they loudly offered 
their hearts to him who has declared himself our Master, 
and the Divine Pastor of souls. This station bears the 
name of the Holy Heart of Mary. One of our Fathers 
will soon visit the two branches of this tribe. 

Though these poor people were much in want of food, 
they pressed me to remain some days amoi^t them, whilst 
they listened with avidity to my instructions relative to 
their future conduct. After my departure they divided 
into small bands to go in search of provisions among the 
defiles of the moimtains. 

The 30th August I bade adieu to the Koetenays. [12S] 
Two young men of their tribe offered to conduct me to 
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the country of the Black-feet, and a thiid Indian, an e:^rt 
hunter and good interpreter, completed the number of 
my little escwt. I then journeyed on towards the sources 
of the Columbia. — The country we traversed was hig^y 
picturesque and agrceatiiy diversified by beautiful prairies, 
from which poured forth spicy odors of flower, and shrub, 
and fresh ^irit-elating breezes, smiling valleys and lakes, 
surrounded by hoary and solemn pines, graceftdly waving 
their flexible branches. We also crossed magnificent 
dark Alpine forests, where the sound of the axe has never 
resounded; they are watered by streams which impetuously 
rush over savage crags and precipices from the range 
<rf mountains on the rij^t."* This stupendous chain 
appears like some impregnable barrier of cdossal firmness. 
I am, with every sentiment of the most profound respect, 
your lordship's humble and obedient servant in Jesus Christ, 
P. J. De Smet, S. /. 



No. vni 

A. M. D. G. 

Head of the Columbia, 

September 9th, 1845. 
All bkO] Mkjettk Rock — the borne, 
Where many t, anmd'rer yet slwll come. 
Where God Wina>lf fnxn his own heart, 
Sbftll health, and peace, and joj imput.'** 

MoNSEiGKEUK, — The 4th September, towards noon, I found 
myself at the source of the Columbia. I contemplated 

"* Ficta Tobacco Plaiu De Smet advanced up the valley of the upper Kootenai, 
towards the portage near the headwaten ol the Columlua. This valley runi 
between the main range of the Rockies and the Selkfiks, amcug some of the moat 
majestic scenery on the North American continent. — Ed. 

'"Taken from a cotnpositioa of De Smet's on his second journey to the 
Rocky Mountains (1S41), and then applied to the heights aronnd the sources 
of thePlatte. See ChitteDdeD and Riduudson, Da SmU, iv, [9. 1353, 1354.— Ed. 
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with admiration those rugged and gigantic mountains 
where the Great River escapes — majestic, but impetuous 
even at its source; and in its vagrant course it is undoubt- 
edly the most dai^;erous river on the western ade of the 
American hemisphere. Two small takes horn four to 
six miles in lei^th, formed by a number of springs and 
streams, are the reservoirs of its first waters."* 

I pitched my tent on the banks of the first fork that 
brii^ in its feeble tribute, and which we behold rushing 
with impetuosity over the inacces^ble rocks that present 
themselves on [130] the right. Wh£d sublime rocks! How 
varied in shape and figure! The fantastic in every form, 
the attractive, the ludicrous, and the sublime, present 
themselves simultaneously to the view; and by borrow- 
ing ever so little the aid of the imagination, we behold 
rising before our astonished eyes, castles of by-gone chivalry, 
with their many-embattled towers — fortresses, surrounded 
by their walls and bulwarks — palaces with their domes — 
and, in fine, cathedrals with their lofty spires. 

On arriving at the two lakes, I saw them covered with 
swarms of aquatic birds — coots, ducks, water-fowl, cor- 
morants, bustards, cranes, and swans; whilst beneath 
the tranquil water lay shoals of salmon in a state of ex- 
haustion. At the entrance of the second lake, in a rather 
shallow and narrow place, I saw them pass in great num- 
bers, cut and mutilated, after their long watery pilgrinu^ 
among the rapids, cataracts, valleys, and falls ; they continue 
this uninterrupted procession during weeks and months.'"* 

'* These uc Upper Columbia. Kod Windermere, lakes, the fonner 1,700 feet 
above aea level, and the ultimate source of the 0>lumbia River. The river ii 
navigable from I^e Wlndeimere as far ai Golden, where the Canadian Pacific 
Railway craase*, and steamen pty the course of about t6o miles. The ptss^e 
from one lake to the other is possible only for canoes. This rrgion was first 
explored b^ David TbotnpaoD in 1S07.— Ed. 

"*The*ean compowd of gravelly flats, the great spawning bedaof the Colum- 
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Perhaps I shall scarcely be believed when I affirm that 
the sahnon fish are qxiarreUome. I witnessed with sur- 
prise the sharp and vengeful bites they mutually inflicted. 
These two lakes [131] fonn an immense tomb, for they 
there die in such numbers as frequently to infect the whole 
surrounding atmosphere. 

In the absence of man, the grey and black bear, the 
wolf, the eagle, and vulture assemble in crowds, at this 
season of the year. They fish their prey on the banks 
of the river, and at the entrance of the lakes; — claws, 
teeth and bills spring them instead of hooks and darts. 
From thence, when the snow begins to fall, the bears, 
plump and fat, resume the road back to their dens in 
the thick of the forests, and hoUows of rocks, there to 
pass the four sad wintry months in complete indol^ice, 
with no other pastime or occupation, than that of sucking 
their four paws. 

If we may credit the Indians, each paw occupies the 
bear ior one moon, (a month,) and the task acccnnplished, 
he turns on the other side, and begins to suck the second, 
and so on with the rest. 

I will here mention, en passant, all the 'hunters and 
Indians remark that it is a very uncommon incident far 
a female bear to be killed when with young, and, notwith- 
standing, they are killed in all seasons of the year. Where 
they go — what becomes of them during the period 
{132] they carry their young — is a problem yet to be 
sdved by oiu* mountain himters. 

When emigration, accompanied by industry, the arts 
and sciences, shall have penetrated into the numberless 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains, the source of the Colum- 
bia will prove a very important point. Hie climate is 

bi& nhnon. At times steamboat lutvlptlon I* impeded bj the imniaiie number 
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ddightful; the extremes of heat and cold are seldom 
known. The snow disappears as fast as it falls; the 
laborious hand that would till these valleys, would be 
repaid a hundred fold. Innumerable herds could graze 
throughout the year in these meadows, where the sources 
and streams nurture a perpetual freshness and abundance. 
The hillocks and declivities of the mountains are generally 
studded with inexhaustible forests, in which the larch 
tree, pine of different ^>ecies, cedar and cypress abound. 

In the plain between tfie two lakes, are beautiful springs, 
whose waters have re-united and fonned a massive rock 
of soft sandy stc«ie, which has the appearance of an im- 
rooise congealed or petrified cascade. Their waters are 
soft and pellucid; and of the same temperature as the 
milk just drawn from the cow.'" The description given 
by Chandler of the famous fountain of Pambouk Kalesi, 
on the ancient Hieropolis of [133] Asia Minor, in the 
valley of !N&ander, and of which Malta Brun makes men- 
tion, m^t be literally af^Ued to the warm springs at the 
soiure of the Columbia."' TTie prospect unfolded to 
our view was so wonderful, that an attempt to give even 
a faint idea of it, would savor of romance, without going 
beyond the limits of fact. 

We contemplated with an admiring gaze, this vast slope, 
which, from a distance, had the appearance of chalk, and 

*" The Hot Springs — one of a tempeistuie of 120°, the other of 9c:^ Fah- 
renheit — iraue from natuial baima of their own formatioii, on the mle of a cliff 
just below Upper C<^iimtaa Lske. — Ed. 

'** Richard Chandler (1738-1810), an Engtish antiquary, undertook an ezpiiK'- 
i ng expedition to Asia Minor and Greece (1765) under the auspices of the English 
Dilettanti Society. The nsulta were published as Travtls in Axia Minor (London, 
1775), both sufficiently popuUr to run through scTcral cditknu. Hie author 
puticulai^ meutioDB the funous Hot Sprii^ of tb« ancient Hienipotis, whoae 
Bite is now kitown as Kambuk Kalcui, on the MKaoder River in Phrygia, and 
describes their incnistatioitt aitd stalactite*. For the famous geogiapher Connd 
Malte-Brun see our volume zviii, p. 345, note 136. — Ed. 
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when nearer, extends like an immense concreted cascade, its 
undulating surface resemUing a body of water suddenly 
checked or indurated in its rapid course. 

The first lake of the Ccdumbia is two miles and a half 
distant from the River des Arcs-a-plats, and receives 
a p(^ion of its waters during the great spring freshet. 
They are separated by a bottom land.*** The advantages 
Nature seems to have bestowed on the source of the 
Columbia, will render its geographical position very im- 
portant at some future day. The magic hand of civilized 
man would transform it into a terrestrial paradise. 

The Canadian! Into what part of the desert has he 
not penetrated? The monarch who rules at the source 
of the Cdumbia is an hcmest emigrant [134] from St. 
Martin, in the district of Montreal, who has resided for 
twenty-six years in this desert. The skins of the rein 
and moose deer are the materiak of which his portable 
palace is composed; and to use his own expressions, he 
EMBARKS on hoTScback with his wife and seven chikiren, 
and LANDS wherever he pleases. Here, no one disputes 
his light, and Polk and Peel, who are now contending 
for the possession of his dominions, are as unknown to 
our carbineer, as the two greatest powo^ of the moon. 
His sct^^rt is a beaver trap — his Una a carbine — the 
one on his back, the other on his arm, he reviews his nu- 
merous furry subjects the beaver, otter, muskrat, marten, 
fox, bear, wolf, ^eep, and white goat of the mountains, 
the Wack-tailed roe-buck, as well as its red-tailed rdative, 
the sta^, the rein and moose deer; some of which respect 

"* Hie porUge from Kooteiuu River (Arcs-k^ats) to Upper Columtw Lalu 
is bi]t;B mile uid a half in length, over a level tiail of ricb, black soil now knowik u 
Eootenai Flat There is little doubt that the upper ColumUa once dnlued tUa 
•mxj into the Kootenai River, which now, however, ia slightly higher than the 
■ource of the Columbia. A canal has been projected acroaa the portage, but it ii 
not jtA completed. — Ed. 
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his sceptre — others sidnnit to his law. He exacts and 
receives from them the tribute of fiesh and skins. En- 
circled by so much grandeur, undisturbed proprietor of 
all the sky-waid palaces, the strong holds, the very last 
refuge which Nature has reared to preserve alive liberty 
in the earth — solitary lord of these majestic mountains, 
that elevate their icy summits even to the clouds, — Mori- 
geau (our Canadian) [135] does not forget his duty as a 
Christian. Each day, morning and evening, he may be 
seen devoutly reciting his prayers, midst his little family. 

Many years bad Morigeau ardently desired to see a 
priest; and when he learned that I was about to visit the 
source of the Columbia, he repaired thither in all haste 
to procure for his wife and children the signal grace of 
baptism. The feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, 
this favor was conferred on them, and also on the children 
of three Indian families, who accompany him in his 
migrations. Hiis was a solemn day for the desett 1 The 
august sacrifice oi Mass was offered; Morigeau devoudy 
approached the Holy Table; — at the foot of the humble 
altar he received the nuptial benediction; and the mother, 
surrounded by her children and six little Indians, was 
regenoTited in the holy waters of baptism. In memory 
of so many benefits, a large cross was erected in the 
plain, which, from that time, is called the Plain of the 
Nativity. 

I cannot leave my good Canadian without making an 
honorable mention of his royal coisine a la sauvage. 
The first dish he presented me contained two paws of 
a bear. In Africa, [136] this ragout might have given 
some alarm; in effect, it bears a striking resemblance to 
the feet of a certain race. A roast porcupine next made 
its appearance, accompanied by a moose's muzzle; the 
latter I found delicious. Finally, the great kettle contain- 
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ing a sort of hotch-potch, or salmagundi, was placed in the 
midst of the guests, and each one helped himself according 
to his taste. 

Some remains of beef, buffalo, venison, beavers' tails, 
hare, partridges, &c., made an agreeable, substantial, famous 
soup. 

I am, monseigneur, your most humble and obedient 
servant in Jesus Christ, 

P. J. De Smet, S. J. 



No. DC 
A. M. D. G. 

Foot of the Cross of Peace, 
SeptraibcT 15th, 1845. 

" Here 

Popkn and bbch tnt* ever quivcrii^ plajml. 
And nodding cedan fonned a vagnuU diade; 
On wboK high brutcbei, mnng with the stonn, 
Tlw birds of broadeM wings tbeiT muukm fonn; 
The jay, the magiHe, the loquadous tmw, 
And KMT aloft and ikdm the deep* beknr. 
Here UmiM fountains from the delta distil. 
And evety fountain fonns a noisy rill. 
In mazy windings wand'ting down the tdU." 

MoNSEiGNEUK, — We bade adieu to the Morigeau family 
on the 9th, and to their companions of the chase, the 
Siouskwaps."" We quitted the upper valley of the Colum- 
bia by a small footpath, which soon conducted us to a 
narrow mountain defile, where the light of day vanished 
from view, amidst the huge, bold barriers of colossal 
rocks. The grand, the suWime, the beautiful, here form 
the most singular and fantastic [138] combinations. 
Though gray is the prevailing color, we find an immense 
rock of porphyry, or white-veined granite. Here and 

"*Fcr the Shushw^ see our Tohune vii, p. 159, note $». — Ed. 
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tha%, &om the fissures <^ the rock, or wherever there 
is a handful of dust, the heavy and immortal pine enroots 
itself, adding its gloomy vordure to the validated hues 
of the torpid rocks. These circuitous paths often {nresent 
the mo^ ravishing and picturesque vistas; surroimded 
by colossal walls, the greatest divera^ and most beautiful 
scenery in nature is ^read out before the eye, where the 
plush and cedar rise majestically in these veaoaUe woods, 
the graceful poplar waves on hi^ its emerald plumes, 
and fi^ts its battles with the howling ^orm, whilst over 
the precipitous and jagged rocks, Uie scarcely-waving 
pine fills the brown shade with religious awe. The birch 
springs from an earth caipetted with moss, and shines like 
magnificent silver columns, supporting diadems of golden 
autunmal leaves, amidst the redolent purple-bmied juniper 
and azure turpentines, of these humkl dells and forests. 
After a day's journey through these primeval scenes, 
we reached the banks of the river Arcs-a-plats, where 
innumerable tc^roits rush headlong, with a thousand 
mazes from the mountain's [139] brow, and in their union 
form this noble river. From aiar is heard the deafening 
and continuous sound of its own dashes, as it traverses 
a rocky bed with extraordinary rapidity. We crossed _ 
the rivo: in order to attempt the passage of another defile, 
still more wonderful, where the waters of the Vermillion 
have forced an opening."' Here, everything strikes the 
eye; all is wiW sublimity, in this profound but turbulent 
solitude. Projecting mountains rise Uke holy towers 
where man might commune with the sky; — terrible preci- 
pices hang in fragments overhead — the astounding 

"1 VenaiUioa River, one of the hcMlitCMiu <A the Eooteiui, rise* in the great 
group of the Rockies, neai the foot of Mount Biddle, west of Laggmn, on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and flows southeasterly until uniting with the Beaverfoot 
to form the Kootenai. Sec "Sketch map of the Canadian Rocky Mountains" 
in James Outnm, 1% tkt Htart o/ O* Canadian EockUt (New York, ipoj).— - Ed. 
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Qoise of the deep-tongued waves, in their unconfined flow, 
resembles that of the angry tempest, sweeping wild and 
free, like the ^rit of liberty. Now the breaking waves 
play low upon the rock-ribbed beach, and madly plunge 
into an abyss — anon it returns foaming to its sedgy 
bed, apparently sporting with the sedges for diversion — 
falling from slope to slope, from cascade to cascade, 
passii^ in its coxirse a long train of rapids — now con- 
cealing itself xmder the tufted foliage of cedar and pine 
— agun pouring its l»illtant and crystalline waters into 
a capacious basin, as if to take breath before quitting 
the ravine, and [140] finally precipitating its wandering 
course with renovated vigor. 

From this almost impenetrable fewest issues a harmonious 
sound. 'Tis the whistling or lowing of the noble stag, 
calling its companion. The moose, the most vigilant 
of animals, gives the signal of alarm. He has heard the 
crackling branch — he has inhaled the himter's deadly 
breath; a confused noise is heard from the mountain; 
the ^mrtsnan raises his eager eye to its summit, and 
scans a flock of rein-deer perched upon the snow; they 
are startled at the approach of man; in an instant they 
are lost among the inaccessible pinnacles, the 

"P«lacca when Natuie thranes 
Sutdimity in icj halls." 

We often catch a ^impse of the graceful fcvms and nimble 
feats d the roe-bucks, as they caper and gallop, or tarry 
an instant to look around, with their lancet ears distended 
to cateh every sound; these wild, forest strag^ers resume 
their course, and finally penetrate into the sombre forest. 
Flocks of wild goats gambol carelessly and tranqmlly 
beside herds of mountain sheep above overhanging preci- 
pices and peaked rocks, chequered by patches of snow, 
far beyond the reach of human footsteps. 
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[141] A monstrous animal, the grey bear, which replaces 
on our mountains, the African lion, is not content with 
growling and menadi^ the intrepid ventitrer, who dares 
infringe on his cavernous dcnninions, but grinds his teeth, 
e^resave of his rage. Suddenly, a well-aimed gun-shot 
forces him to make a lowly reference; the formidable 
beast rolls in the dust, biting the sand saturated with 
his blood, and expires. 

The ordinary music of the desert is, the shrill cry of 
the panther, and the howling of the wolf. The diminu- 
tive mountain hare, six inches high, and wh(»e bi<^;raphy 
has not yet found a place in natural history, amuses itself 
amidst the stony rubbish, and eidiibits wonderful activity; 
whilst his neighbOT, the lubberly porcupine, clambers up, 
seats himself upon a branching cypress and gnaws the 
bark. He views the eager huntsman with a careless and 
indifferent air, unconscious that his tender flesh is regarded 
as a most delicious morsel. The industrious beaver, 
like a wary sentinel, warns his family of man's approach 
by striking the water with his tail. The muskrat, or 
musquash, plunges immediately into the water. The 
otter quits his sports and shdes upon his belly among 
the reeds — the timid squirrel leaps from bou^ to [143] 
bough, until it reaches the topmost shade of the cypress; 
the marten jumps from tree to tree, and buries itself in 
the foliage — the whistler and weasel repair to their re- 
spective domicils: — a precipitous flight alone saves the 
fox his rich silvery pelisse — the badger, or the groimd- 
hog, too remote from his dwelling, digs the sandy soil, 
and buries himself alive, to avoid pursuit — his mag- 
nificent skin is destined to adorn the loins of an Indian 
— it requires the joint efforts of two men to force him 
from his hidii^ place, and to kill him. 

Tlie evening previous to our egresaon from the blind 
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mazes of this tangled wood, our eyes were recreated by 
a ravishing scene. When it presents itself after a disas- 
trous combat, the spectacle consoles the afflicted heart of 
the savage warrior. From the mountain's tc^ we contem- 
plated the "dance of the manitous or ^irits, and the 
glcHious entrance of departed champions into the country 
of souls." Vast columns of light varying in splendor, 
appeared to divert and balance themselves in the heavens: 
— some of perpendicular form; others resembling undu- 
latoiy waves; now concealing, now exhibiting themselves 
under diversified aspects until the entire hemisphere 
seemed brilliantly [143] illuminated. All these masses 
united at the zenith, and then separated under a variety 
of forms. 

Ujttetioui, Trtl*TTiii^ cold ftnd dcfttt 

Tbeir Mepa majestic rise, 
like buriers round this carthfy qtbeie, 

IJke pLtes of Pandise. 
WeU niay imaginatioD faint 

Before tout sacred blaie, 
And baffled science fail to paint 

Tbe source of heaven-lit lay*. 

The aurora borealis, is a phenomenon which I always 
contemplate with mingled admiration and pleasure. All 
that is seen, all that is heard in this unfathomable solitude, 
is both agreeable and instructive. It strikes, captivates, 
and elevates the mind towards the Author of nature. 
Mirahilia opera Dominil 

Afto- much fatigue, lalxs, and admiration, on the 15th 
we traversed the high lands separating the waters of Oregon 
from those of the south branch of the Sascatshawin, or 
the ancient Bourbon river, so called before the Canadian 
conquest by the British.'" It is the largest tributary of 

'" De Smet Is not suffidenttjr predae in his ti^ograph; to make it certain bf 
which pass he crossed the Rock]' Mountain divide. ProfaaUr >t was that over 
which sir George Simpson made his way to the westwaid in 1S41, now known 
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the Wnnepeg, which flows into Hudson's Bay by the 
River Nelson, 58 deg. north latitude."* 

[144] The Christian's standard, ihe cross, has been 
reared at the source of these two rivers: may it be a agn 
of salvation and peace to all the scattered and itinerant 
tribes east and west of these gigantic and lurid mountains. 

On the cypress which serves for ccmstructing the cross, 
the e^le, emblem of the Indian warrior, perches himself. 
The huntsman aims — the nobk bird lies prostrate, and 
even in his fall, seems to retain his kingly pride. It so 
fcHTcibly recalls to memory the beautiful lines of the illus- 
trious Campbell, that I quote them in full: — 

Falleii u he ii, the king (rf Utda stiU aecnu 
Uke royalty in luina. Tboo^ hie eye* 
Are iliut, that looked undtzEled on the nn, 
He WH the luhui of the tky, and euth 
Paid bihute to hla eyrie. It was patheA 
Higher than hnman oonquerar ever buHt 
Hii hanoered fort. . . . 

... He doved the adverse ttorm 
And cufled it with hia wioga. He stopped Us fii^ 
A* easOy as the Arab runs his steed. 
And stood at jdeasure 'neath heaven's leidtli, like 
A lamp siupended from it* axure dcsne; 
Whilst unden^ath him the woild'i mountains lay 
T.ifc* mnli OiilU , and her itiesms like hidd thi^ula. 

We breakfasted on the bank of a limpid lake at the 
base of the "Cross of Peace," from whence [145] I have 
the honor of dating my letter, and of giving you the re- 
newed assurance of my profound respect ami veneration; 
recommending to your fervent prayers, in a special manner, 

as Simpeon Pass (elevation 6,884 fat). It come* out in the nei^borbood of 
Banff on the Canadian Fadfic Sailway, in the valley of Bow Rivn, a tributary 
of the South Saskatchewan. See Simpson, Narrativt, i, pp. tiS-isi. — £d. 

'" The Saskatchewan, with its two great Inanches, North and South, drain* 
a large portion of the vast (dain lying between the Rod^ Uountain* and the 
lake region of Manitoba, and enters Lake Winnipeg in latitude 53° lo*, longitude 
99° ao' west. Nelson River enten Hudson Bay near the fifQT'^eventh parallel 
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this vast desert, which contains so many precious souls 
still buried in the shades of death. 

Monseigneur, your very humble and devoted s^rant 
in Jesus Christ, 

P. J. De Smet, S.J. 



No. X 
A. M. D. G. 

Camp of the Assiniboins, Sept. a6tb, 1845. 
"Here blooror meadi irith vivid greeiu ue crown'd, 
And Rowing viokU throw aweet odon round." 

MoNSEiGNEnR, — By a steep declivity we entered a rich 
valley, agreeably diverdfied by enamelled meads, mag- 
nificent forests, and lakes — in which the salmon-trout 
so abotmd, that in a few minutes we procured sufl&dent 
f<»- an excellent repast. The valley is bounded on either 
side by a succesaon erf picturesque rocks, whose lofty 
summits, rising in the form of pyramids, lose themselves 
in the clouds. The far-famed Egyptian monuments of 
Che<^ and Cephren dwindle into nou^t, before this 
gigantic architectural cliS of nature. The natural pyra- 
mids of the Rocky mountains seem to deride the arti- 
ficial skill of man; they serve as a resting place for the 
clouds that come hither to seek repose, and to encircle their 
giant brows. The Lord's omnipotent [147] hand has laid 
the foundations — he has permitted the elements to form 
them, and in every age they |M:oclaim His power and glory! 
We emerged from this ddightful valley, on the i8th of 
September, after a three days' excursion, and recom- 
mehced~'our mountainous peregrination, which presented 
nothing but obstacles and contusions, both to men and 
hOTses. For the space of six hours we were compelled 
to trace our route across fragments of brc^en rocks, through 
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an extensive and parched forest, and where millions of 
half-consumed trees lay extended in every direction. 
Not a trace of vegetation remained, and never had I con- 
templated so dismal and destructive a conflagration I 

We reached the River des Arcs or Askow, in the even- 
ing, and pitdied om* solitary tent upon the shore.*'* Here 
we discovered some vestiges of a savi^e party. Five days 
previous, nine lodges of Indians had encamped upon 
the very sptrt. We made a carefid search, and my guides , 
imagined they were the formidable Black-feet 1 *" We, 
the same day, saw two smokes at the extremity of the 
plain over which these barbarians had traveled. My 
companions seemed to hesitate, as we drew near the 
vicinity [148] of these fearful Black-feet. They recounted 
to me their inauspicious dreams, and wished to deter me 
from proceeding. One said; "/ saw myself devoured 
by a wild bear;" another, "/ saw ravens and vultures, 
(ill-omened birds), hovering over the head of our father; " 
a third saw a bloody spectacle. I gave them, in my turn, 
the history of one of my sentries, the archetype of vigi- 
lance, courage and dmplicity. 

"* Bow River (dei Atcs) u the northem hranch of the South SaakAtcbewaD. 
It ri*a in the Rock]' MounUuns above Laggui, flowing eut and aauthe&at until 
it* juiKtion with Belljr River near lon^twle iii° 30'; theae two then fmn the 
great South Saakatchewan. The name Rivitre de« Arcs is tbou|jit to have been 
given fnm ita coune, aa it waa first apfdied to the entire South Saakatdiewan 
which takes a crescent coune. Hore profaabfy it arose bom its frequent curves 
or "oi-bows," espedall; in the upper reaches, above Banff. The earliest czpkRen 
of this stream were the French, who under lieutenant de Niverville, sent out by 
I-egardeurde St. Pierre (1759)1 erected Fort La Jonquifeie not far from the modem 
town of Calgary. David Thompson explored Bow River valley for the North 
West Compan)' in 1800. The ujqier Bow is now the route c^ the Canadian 
Pacific Railway.— Ed. 

"* The Blackfeel are noted in our volume v, p. 135, note no, and described in 
more detail by Maximilian in his Traaitii, our volume xziii, pp. 95-113. They 
range into the Dortbem put of Blontana in the United States, but their usual 
habitat ii the great plain of the Sukatchewan in the provinces of Alberta and 
Aasiniboia. — Ed. 
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"Mldct the dsrk homm of the Mble iii|^t 
(No Idle diMin I tell nor baxY% itnln) 
lluloe loae the red mui'i shade upon mjr tight, 
Thrin wddked into duck; air again. 
With courage high my panting baemn swells. 
Onward 1 Tushed upou the thnAtening focf 
When, haikl Hotrlfic tiae the ■pectic's rells 
He points the steel and aims the fatal blow; 
Guard, sentinell to annsl to annsi to annsl 
Indians 1 Indiansl my nice swelled loud and deep: 

Tbejr wake and find — Aat I am mmd aOmfX 

They were greatly amused at the redtal of his imaginary 
fancies, 'and' seemecl to understand how little import I 
attached to such visions. "Happen what may," said 
they, "we shall never quit our father until we see 
him in a place of safety." This was precisely what I 
desired. I could not, however, deceive myself. [149] 
I had finally entered a land, the theatre of so many san- 
guinary scenes. I was now cm the v^ confines of these 
barbarous people, from which, posably, I should never 
return I It not unfrequently happens, that, in their un- 
bridled fury when they hear some relative has been' killed, 
the Black-feet despatch the first stranger they meet, scalp 
him — and then abandon to the wolves and dogs, the 
palpitating limbs tA the unfortunate victim vA their ven- 
geance, hatred, and superstition. I declare to you, I 
was beset by a thousand disquietudes concerning the 
fate that awaited me. Poor nature! thb timid and fragile 
meus homo is sometimes terrified. He would wish to 
look back and listen to dreams. My longii^ desires 
re[)eated incessantly — Advancel I placed my whole 
confidence in God — the prayers of so many fervent 
SDuls encouraged and re-animated me; I resolved not 
to be deterred by an uncertain danger. The Lord can, 
when he pleases, mollify these pitiless and ferocious hearts. 
The salvation of souls is at stake, and the preservation 
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of the missioD of St. Mary's depends on my proceeding; 
for there, the incursions of the Black-feet are very frequent. 
What consideration could deter me from a project [150] 
which my heart had cherished, since my first visit among 
the mountains? 

The 19th and 3oth, we followed the tracks of our un- 
known predecessors, and they appeared more and more 
recent. I despatched my two guides to reconnoitre, and 
ascertain whom we were so closely pursuing. — One of 
them returned the same evening, with the news that he 
had found a small camp (A Assiniboins of the forest; that 
they had been well received; that a disease reigned in 
the camp, of which two had lately died, and that they 
expressed great desire to see the Black-gown. The fol- 
lowing morning we joined them, and journeyed several 
days in company. 

The Assinib(»ns of the ftnvst do not amount to more 
than fifty lodges or families, divided into several bands."* 
They are seklom seen in the plains; the forest is their 
element, and they are renowned huntsmen and warri(vs. 
Th^ travel over the mountains and through the woods, 
over the different forks and branches of the sources of 
the Sascatshawin and Athabaska. Agriculture is unknown 

"* For the Awlaibcdn aee our volume fi, p. i68, note 75. The Auiniboin 
were wandering Indiana gioaped into manj bands under sepaiate chie&. Earl; 
in the ninetcaith ccntm; tboae of the wooda and foothiUB of the Rockies became 
differentiated from the Aniniboin of the Plains, and were usually demmiinated 
Stone]' Indians. These latter were in two bands, the Tliickwood and Mountain 
Stoat?, with diakctB differing consideisUy from tlie Assinibdo of the Plains. 
Tbdi chaiacteristks were also diffeieiit, they bdug more peaceable and Inoffen- 
sive than Ihedr Eastern telatives. The; were very poor, nevettheless woe good 
hunters and energetic workers, many of them acting as guides especial^ in the 
explorations connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway surveys. First visited 
by We^yan miasionarieB as early as iS40> they now are largely members of that 
dcDcsniuation. A band of about six hundred live on a reservation on Bow River 
near Morky, forty miles west of Calory, not tar from the legion In which they 
were encountered l^ De Smct — £d. 
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to this tribe; they subsist excludvely on small animals, 
such as Irig-homs, goats, bucks; but especially on the 
porcupine, which swarms in this r^on. When pressed 
by [151] hunger, they have recourse to roots, seeds, and 
the inner bark of the cypress tree. They own few horses, 
and perform all their journeys on foot. 

Their himters set out early in the morning, kill all the 
game they meet, and suspend it to the trees, as they pass 
al(M^, — their poor wives, or rather their slaves, often 
bearbig two children on their backs, and draggii^ several 
more after them, tardily foUow their husbands, and collect 
what game the latter have killed. They had a long file 
of famished dogs, loaded with their little provisions, etc. 
Every family has a band of ax to twelve of these animals, 
and each dog carries from 30 to 35 lbs. wei^t. They 
are the most wretched animals in existence; from their 
tender-hearted makers and mistresses they receive more 
bastinados than morsels, consequently they are the most 
adidt and incorrigible n^es to be found in the forest. 
Ev^ evening we find it necessary to hai^ all our prc^rty 
upon the trees, bejrond the reach of these voracious dogs. 
We are even compelled to barricade ourselves within our 
tents at night, and surround them with boughs of trees; 
for, whatever is of leather, or whatever has pertained 
to a living being, these crafty rogues bear away, and de- 
vour. You will say I have little charity [153] for these 
poor brutes — but be not astonished. One fine evening, 
havTD^ n^ected the ordinary precaution of blocking 
up the entrance of my tent, I next morning found myself 
without shoes — with a collarless cassock — and minus 
one 1^ to my culottes de peau I I I One (^ the chiefs 
of this little camp recounted to me, that last winter, one 
of his nation, having been reduced to extreme famine, 
(and such cases are not rare,) had eaten successively. 
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HIS WIFE AND FOUR CHILDKEN. The moDstcr then fled 
ioto the desert, and he has never been heard of since. 

The Or^on missionaiy, Rev. Mr. Bolduc, related 
in his journal, that at Akena, one of the Gambia Isles, 
he saw an old dame, who, havii^ had m^A/ husbands, had 
eaten three of them, during a time of famine 1 1 I add 
this last fact to give you a remse to the above horrible 
picture. 

The As^niboins have the reputation of being irascible, 
jealous, and fond of babblii^; in consequence fA these bad 
qualities, battles and murders are not unfrequent among 
tiiem, and <A course ccmtinual divisi<Mis. Every evening I 
gave them instruction, by means of an intopreter. They 
appeared docile, though somewhat timorous: for they 
had frequently been visited [153] by persons who defamed 
both priests 9xA religion. I rendered all the Uttle services 
in my power to their invalids, baptized six children and 
an old man who expired two days after, he was interred 
with all the funeral ceremonies and prayers of the church. 
' Cleanliness is a virtue which has no place in the Indian 
catalogue of dtunestic or personal duties. Tlie As^nibcnns 
are filthy beyond conception; they surpass all their neigh- 
bours in this unenvied qualification. They are devoured 
by vermin, which they, in turn, consume. A savage, 
whom I playfully rqnehended for his cruelty to these 
little invertebral insects, answered me: "He bit me first, 
I have a right to be revenged." Throi^ complacency, 
I overcame natural di^ust, and assisted at thdr porcu- 
pine feast. I beheld the Indians carve the meat on their 
leathern shirts, highly polished with grease — filthy, 
and swarming with vermin, they had disrobed themselves, 
for the purpose of providing a table-cloth 1 — They dried 
their hands in their hair — this is their only Towel -^ 
uid as the porcupine has naturally a strong and oSen^ve 
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odor, one can hardly endure the fragcziux of those who 
feast upon its flesh and besmear themselves with its oil. 

[154] A good old woman, whose face was anointed 
with Uood, (the Indians' hournimg weeds,) presented 
me a wooden platter filled with soup; the horn spoon 
destined for my use was dirty and covered with grease; 
^e had the complaisance to apply it to the Inroad ade of 
her toc^e, before putting it into my tmsavory broth. 

If a Int of dried meat, or any other provi^on is in need 
of being cleansed, the dainty cook fills her mouth with 
water and spirts it with her whole force uprai the fated 
object. A certain dish, which is omsidered a prime 
delicacy amcn^ the Indians, is prepared in a most Angular 
manner, and they are entitled to a patent for the happy 
faculty of invention. The whole process belongs exdusvely 
to the female department. They commena by rubbing 
thdr hands with grease, and collecting in them the blood 
of the animal, which they Ixnl with water; finally, they !/ 
fill the kettle with fat and hashed meat. But — hashed 
w^TH THE TEETH I Often half a dozrai dd W(Hneh are 
occupfedHn this mincing operation during hours; mouth- 
ful after mouthful is masticated, and thus passes from 
the mouth into the cauldron, to compose the choice ragout 
of the Rocky mountains. Add to this, by way of an ez- 
quiate desert, an immense dish of crusts, [155] ccnnposed 
ai ptdverized ants, grass-hoppers and locusts, that have' 
been dnetTin the siiii, and you may then be able to form 
some idea of Indian luxury. 

The Am^can porcupine, the Hystrix dorsata, is called 
by modem Zoologists, the Prickly Beaver. In fact there 
is great similarity between the two species in size and 
form, and both inhabit the same region. The porcupine, 
like the beaver, has a double peltry or fur; the first is long 
and soft; the seccsid, is still softer, and greatly resembles 
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down OS felt. They both have two long sharp, strong 
tusks, at the extremity of the jaw-bone. The Flat-heads 
afi&nn that the parcupine and beaver are brothers, and 
relate that anciently they abode t(^;ether; but that, having 
frequently been discovered by their enemies, through 
the indolence, idleness and extreme aversion of the 
pcnxupines iat the water, the beavers met in councO and 
unanimously agreed upon a sepanLti<m. The latter 
availed themselves of a fine day and invited their spiny 
brethren to accompany them in a l<Hig ramble, among 
the cypress and juniper fA the forest. Tlie indcdent and 
heedless porcupines, having copiously regaled themselves 
with the savory buds of the (Kie, and the tender rind 
[156] of the other, extended their weary limbs upon the 
vatjtmt moss, and were soon lost in profound sleep. This 
was the anticipated m<Hnent for the wily beavers to 
Ind a final adieu to their p(»xupine relatives. 

The Asdniboitts inhabitii^ the pMns are far xaort 
niunerous than their mountain l^ethren. They nmnber 
about wn hundred lodges; they own a greater number of 
hcH'ses, and the men, in general, are more robust, and 
of a commanding stature. They are more expert in 
thieving, are greater topers, and are perpetually at war. 
They hunt the buffalo in the great plains between the 
Sascatshawin, the Red river, Missouri, and Yellow Stone.'" 

The Crows, Black-feet, Aiikaras and Sioux are their 
most inveterate enemies. — They speak nearly the same 
language as the Sioux, and have the same origin. 

I have the honor to be, with the most profound respect 
and veneration, monseigneur, your very humble and very 
obedient servant in Christ Jesus, 
P. J. De Smel, S. J. 

"* Hie AMlniboin of the Plains had beco decimatecl t^ small-pox is 18381 
while (tiQ a numeioiu tifbe, they were reduced from 1,000 to 400 thinly-populated 
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No. XI 
A. M. D. G. 

Fort of the Mount&bs, October 5, 1845. 
MoNSEi(»<EDB, — The last few days we journeyed with the 
little Assinibmn campi the aspect of the country offered 
nothing very interesting. We passed frcnn valley to valley 
brtween two high chains of adamantine mountains, whose 
slopes are, here and there, ornamented with mounds of 
perpetual snow. A beautiful crystalliae fountain issues 
from the centre of a perpendicular rock about five hundred 
feet h^, and then pours its waters over the plain in 
foam and mist. 

The 29th we separated from the Assiniboins; the path 
conducted us through a thick f^est of cypi'ess; I am told 
this is the last — Deo Gratias I These belts (^ tall firs 
are very numerous, and form great obstacles and barriers 
to land communications between the east and west of the 
mountains. I have a little wrad of advice to [158] give 
all who wish to visit these latitudes. At the entrance <^ 
each thick f(n%st, one should render himself as slender, 
as short, and as contracted as possible, imitatii^ the 
different evcdutions in all encounters of an intoxicated 
cavalier, but with skill and presence of mind. I mean 
to say, he should know how to balance himself — cling 
to the saddle in every form, to avoid the numerous 
Inranches that intercept his passage, ever ready to tear him 
into pieces, and flay his face and hands. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, it is rare to escape without paying 
tribute in scnne manner to the ungracious forest. I one 
day found myself in a mngular and critical position: in 

lodges. They had •amewhu ncovered, doubtlen, bdcoe Fktbei de Smefa 
joume;. — Ed. 
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attempting to pass under a tree that inclined across the 
path, I perceived a small branch in form cA a hook, which 
threatened me. The first impulse was to extend myself 
upon the neck of my horse. Unavailing precaution I It 
caught me by the collar of my siirtout, the horse still cc»i- 
tinuing his pace. — Behold me suspended in the air — 
strug^ing like a fish at the end of a hook. Several respect- 
able pieces of my coat floated, in all probability, a long 
time in the forest, as an undeniable proof of my having 
pud toll in passii^ throu^ it. A crushed and torn hat 
— [159] an eye l^ack and blue — two deep scratches on 
the cheek, would, in a civilized country, have given me 
the appearance rather of a bully issuing froiA the Black 
Forest, than a mis^onary. 

To render a bad forest superlatively so, a great fall 
(A snow is necessary. This special favcn^ was lavished 
upon us in this last passage. Wo to the first pedestrians! 
The branches groan under the burd^i of tfieir wintry 
shroud, and seem to present the motto: "Si tangos Iran- 
gas I " and assuredly, at each rubbing di the hat, the least 
touching of the arm or 1^, a deluge of snow showers 
down up<» the shivering cavalier and horse. Immediately 
the l^anch rises proudly as if in derision. On such occa- 
sims, there is nothing better to be done than to form a 
rear guard, and walk in the track of the predecessor. 

In pursuing our route, the 37th, on one of the branches 
oi the river "a la Biche," (Red Deer on the maps), we 
remarked several sulphurous fountains, which furnish 
great quantities of sulphur, and a coal mine, apparentiy 
very abundant."' 

I here beg the favor of a short digressitm from my 

"' Red Deer River dses in tile Sawbsck Ruige, nearly east of Laggan, and 
flowing east and Boutbewt Ihrou^ the plaint of Albcrla cmptiea into die South 
Sukatchewan in Aadniboia, Jiut eait of the hundred and tenth meridian. — Ed. 
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subject. Coal abounds east of the Rocky [160] Moun- 
tains, on the borders of the Missouri and Yellow Rock, on 
the Sascatshawin and Athabaska. Saltpetre is found in 
abundance, and iron is not scarce in many parts of the 
mountains. I have already spoken of lead in the country 
€i the "Koetenays," the name of the river at the copper 
mine in the north, indicates its riches; bars <d this precious 
metal are discovered among the rocks bordering die river. 
Rock salt is found in powder, and voy plentiful in the 
Pays Serpent."* 

The valley is picturesque and variqi;ated; flocks of 
sheep and goats contribute to beautify the scenery. We 
finfl many tracks of the bears and buffaloes; on seeing 
the latter my party became animated; for the buffaloes' 
flesh is, without contradiction, the most delicate (^ these 
regions. One is never tired of it. Hitherto, the animals 
c^ the mountains had abundantly satisfied our neces- 
sities, for the huntsmen killed no less than e^teen 
pieces, without coimting the fowl and fish which are so 
plentiful in this country. The same evening the remainder 
of our provisions was consumed, and a buffalo chase was 
proposed for the following day. One of the ^xntsmen 
set out eariy, and at breakfast time we percdved him 
coining, with a round [161] fat cow; immediately the ribs, 
tripes, etc., honored the fire with their jwesence. The rest 
of the day was spent in seeking fresh provisions. 

The 3(^, we continued our route through the valley, 
where a rivulet of clear water meanders. It is ^milar 
to all the other valleys west of the mountains, agreeably 
diversified with meadows, lakes, and forests — the valley 
widens in prc^xntion as one desceiids — the rocky banks 

"* Snake Countij (P«ya Serpent) wu the term applied bf the Hudwn'i Bay 
Compaoj to the area drained by Snake (or Lewii) RiTer, the bcxne of the Shoahoni 
(or Snake) Tndiiinai — Ed. 
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disappear — the mountains decrease, and appear insensibly 
to conuoingle with one another. Some are covered with 
forests even to their tops, others present cones, elevated 
ramparts, cov«^ with rich verdure. 

The 4th October, after having traversed the great chain 
of mountains nineteen days in pursuit of the Black-Feet, 
we entered the vast plain, this ocean of prairies, inhabited 
by a multitude of roving savages, buried in the deepest 
superstition. Hie Black-Feet, Crows, Serpents, Arikaxas, 
Assiniboins (^ the plains, the Sheyennes, Camanches, 
Sioux, Omahas, Ottos, Pawnees, Kants, Saucs, Ajouas,"* 
etc., etc., are without pastors! We hope that Divine 
Providence has not deferred the epoch when the dark- 
ness now overwhelming these immense regions will give 
place to the beneficial hgbt of [162] the go^l; — that 
worthy and zealous pastors will come to guide in the way 
of salvation these poor and unhappy chiklren of the desert, 
who, during so many a^es, have groaned under the do- 
minion of the devil, and among whom the war-song and 
the cry of carnage never ceased to resound. Iliere, we 
hope, will reign in their turn, peace and Christian charity, 
and the fragrance of divine love and praise ascend to the 
only true God. 

The worthy Bishop of JuUopotis has established his 
See on the Red river, a tributary of the Winnepeg, amidst 
the possessions of the Anglo-Indians."' Ah^dy two of 
his zealous missicmaries, Rev. Messrs. Thlbautt and Bou- 
rassa, have penetrated to the very foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, whilst other indefatigable priests have been 
employed, for many years, in extending the kingdom of 
God in this immense diocess. The population of Red 

"'These tribes have «11 been picrknulj noted — by "Ejuits" being meant 
the Kanaa; by "Sauci" the Sac; and by "Ajouai" the Iowa. — Ed. 
"* See De Smet's IMtrt in our volume ixvii, p. 391, note 313. — Ed. 
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River is about 5,500 souls, of whom 3,175 are Catholics. 
There are 730 houses inhabited. I had the honor of re- 
ceiving a lettar from the Rev. Mr. Thibault on my arrival 
in this latitude. He says: 

"Fr(Hn the month of March to September last, I have 
labored amoi^ the mountain naticms; they are well disposed 
to embrace the [163] faith. I cannot give you a better 
idea of these people than by cranparing them to the Flat- 
heads. I have baptized more than five hundred children 
and aduJts in the course of this mis^on. As soon as I 
find the opportunity of a water conveyance, I shall con- 
tinue my labors amot^ these good savages, and extend 
my route as far as McKenzie's liver. A rich harvest 
would be there fouiKl for many laborers in the sacred 
ministry, for this naticm is populous and occupies a vast 
extent of country, without including several other nations 
I visited this simimer. 'Come, then, to us,' said they, 
'we, also, shall be happy to learn the joyful news you have 
brought our brethren (tf the mountains; we are to be 
pitied, not knowir^ the wOTd of the Great Spirit; be, there- 
fore, charitable to us — come, teach us the way of sal- 
vation — we will listen to it.' 

"My fellow-laborer, Bourassa, set out in September, 
to announce the Gospel to the Indians residing near the 
river de la Paix." "* 

FrcHn Lake St. Anne, or Manitou, the ordinary resi- 
dence of these two gentlemen, they extend their apost(^c 
coiuse to the different tribes on the rivers Athabaska and 
Nb:Kenzie, Peace riva:, and Slave lake."* 

"* Jeui Baptiste Thibault went ai a uianoaaiy to the Red RiTer counliy 
in 1S33, and travelled widely in the great NoithweM, viaitiag the Hudaoa's Bay 
poMs and fouDdiiig niis^as for both half-breeds and Indians from Manitoba to 
New Caledonia. Bit colleague, Joseph Bouraua, was engaged in the same woik 
(rom 1S44 to [856. — Ed. 

" For these riven see our vc^unte vi, p. 354, with accompanTiog note. The 
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[164] Within the limits, as far as they have travelled, 
are found the Black-Feet, Crees, Assiniboins of the forest, 
of the mountains, Beaver Hunters, Flat-side Dogs, Slaves, 
and Deer-Skins.^ (It is by these names that the different 
Indians are known among the whites and travellers.) 

The great Indian district dt the United States is (if 
I may say so) the only one deprived of spiritual succor 
and the means of salvation. It contains several hundred 
thousand savages. This vast territory is bounded on the 
north-west by the Anj^o-Indian possessions — east by 
the Western States — south by Texas and Mexico — 
west by the Rocky Mountains. It contains many forts 
or trading houses, in which the greater number of persons 
employed are Canadian Catholics or French Creoles. The 
principal of these forts are, Fort des Corbeaiu, or Alex- 
ander, on the Yellow Stone, Fort la Ramee, on a branch 
of the river Platte, Fort Osage, on the river of the 
same name — Fort Pied-n<Mr, or Lewis, at the mouth of 
the river Maria, Fort Union near the mouth of the Yellow 
Rock, Fort Berthold, Fort Mandan or Clark, near the 
mouth of the Little Missouri, Fort IHerre, Fort Look-out 
and Fort Vermillion at the mouth of this river, the other 
trading [165] houses among the Pottowatomies of Coun- 
cil Bluffs and of Belle-vue for the Ottos and Pawnees. 
The great depo^tory which furnishes these FOTts and 

huhIoii at St. Ann, in Alberta about fiftj milea west of Fort Edmonton, wa* later 
In diargB of tlte OUale Fathera, beaded b^ Father La Combe. — Ed. 

"* The lait four tribe* bekiDg to tbe 'great Ath«puau),IMn^ or Tinaeh stock, 
lAoM Dorthem diviaion occufnei the northeiiinioct interior of the American con- 
tinent. The uamei here ^ven (probabfy tnnalated Eran French) are intended 
for the Beaver, Dogiib, Slave and Hare (or Hare^kin) tribes. In geneial hnns 
their habitat may be described ai followi: the Beaver upon Peace River; the Dog- 
rib between Great Slave and Great Bear lakei; the Slave* west of Great SUve 
Lake, upon Mackenzie and Liard riven; the Hare* on the Mackenaie, Hare, 
Indian, and Anderion rfvtn. See A. G. Morice, in Canadian Inatitute Freettd- 
tuft, r8S9, pp. io9-r74. These Indiana Mill rove the great northern land*, little 
affected by contact with white*. — ED' 
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receives all the peltry and buffalo hides, is kept at St. 
Louis."* 

Mraiseigneur Loras, Bi8h(^ (rf Dubuque, has sent two 
priests among the Sioux, on tiie river St. Pierre, a tributary 
oi the Mis^ssippi.*** 

■* Tbeae are all fur-tnding pottt, moat of which De Smet had Tinted. User 
have been dcacribed in pierioui Tohnnea of our ieriea, »a folkrwi; Fort Cotbraus 
(daw), or Aknndtf, our nthnne zzvil, p. 146, note is (DeSmet}; Lanmie (La 
Ramee), xxi, p. i8t, note 30; Union, ndi, p. 373, note 349; Maadan, or Claik 
(near Big KnUe, not littie MiMonri), xsH, p. 344, note 317; tiem, ndl, p. 3TSi 
note ajj; LotAout, ziii, p. 304, note a6i; VtemiUkin, xxvli, p. 1531 note >3 (T*^ 
&net); fort at Council Blufb, xxH, p. 375, note 131; and Bellevue, sdi, p. t6j, 
note 331. Fort Omge, originallf a government poat on the MlMouri (not the 
Oiage), vaa abandoned in 1S37; aee our volume v, p. 6a, note 31. Probably De 
Smet here lefen to the trading poat at the Oaage villages on Oiage River, in what 
bnowKanui. FortPied-Noir (BlacUoot), or Lewia, wai the auccenor of Fort 
Mackcmfa (for iriilch tec onr volume xzUI, p. 87, note 75), deitroyed in 1844. 
Fort Lewia waa built (1S45) by Alexander CulbertiOD aome diitance above the old 
fort at the mouth of Maria'i River, on the aouth bank of the Ifisaouri, ei^teen 
miles above the pieaent d^ of Fort Benton, Hontana; lee account of founding 
in Montana Hiatinlcal Sodetf CottlribiMoiu, iii, pp. 941-343 (note, however, that 
the dates In these reminiacences are quite unieliable). Fort Lewia, named for 
the txpkmr, Captain Meriwetlwr Lewis, waa abandoned in 1S46 for the aite of 
Fort Benton — the new post, however, retaining die name Lewis until about 
iSjo. Fort Berthold, in McLean Coun^, North Dakota, on the Indian reaerva- 
tion of that name, one hundred and twentjr-five mllea above Bismarck, was built 
as an Amerkao Fur Company post in iS4S> vxl named for Baithtdomew Beit- 
hotd, one of the partners of that corpomtlon. An oppoaition poat (erected in 
1859) waa bought out in 1S63, and the efiecta and name tranaferred thithei. 
TliiB new stockade was nearly captund bj the Sioux in December, 1863. Two 
years later it was convened into a military poet, but the sirfdieis being withdrawn 
(1867) the fort was tliereafter maintained aa an Indian agency, until acddentally 
burned in 1S74; all vestigea have now disappeared. See engmvii^ of ha fonner 
appearance In O. D. Wheeler, Tritil o/ lami and Clark (New York, 1904}, 
i, p. 876, — Ed. 

"* Right Reverend MatUas Lwas was born in Lyons, Fiance, in 1791. At 
dK age of twenty-six he waa ordained pilest, and in 1S19 came to the United 
States with Bishop Portier of Mobile. He served in the latter dty until choeen 
(1839) first Uibc^ of the newly-created see of Dubuque. Two yean later he 
visited Europe for ncniits, returning with two priests and four deacons. Bishop 
Loras died at Dubuque in j8j8. In 1841 he sent Augustine Ravoux, one of the 
deacons who had reinforced his mission (oidained [nieat in 1840), to visit the 
tradeis in what is now Minnesota, and attempt the founding there of a Sioux 
miaskm; he was acoompanled 1^ Father Luden Galtier. The latter buiit a dwpel 
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The Society of Jesus has a mission among the Pottowa- 
tomies on Sugar Creek, a tributary of the Osage river.'" 
The Ladies of the Sacred Heart have an establi^ment 
here. During the summer of 1841, the late distinguished 
Madame de Galitzin, provincial fA the Order in America, 
visited this section of the country for the purpose of 
founding, among these rude savages, a house of education, 
in which the hapless children oi the desert now enjoy 
the benefit of being instructed in the Christian faith, c& 
being famed to habits of industry and cleanliness, and 
acqtiiring a knowledge of those branches of education 
suited to their condition. — These two missions are located 
near the frontiers of the States, and are the only ones 
in this immense territory. 

The upper Missouri, and all its branches as far as the 
Rocky Mountains, are without spiritual assistance [166]. 
Wherever the priest has passed in traversing the desert, he has 
been received with open anns among the tribes that rove over 
this country — alas ! so long a time forgotten and neglected 1 

The evening of 4th October, I arrived at the Fort des 
Montf^es, belonging to the Hon. Hudson Bay Company, 
without having acctmipli^ed the object of my travels 
and my desires, namely, meeting the Black-feet."* The 

on the lite ol St. Paul, and gave the infant aettlemeDt ita name, but in 1S44 he waa 
ranoved, djring in iSM at Prairie du CMen. Father Ravoux made many miwfon- 
ary joameya over hia wide tecritcny — in 1845 to Fort Vennillion, in 1S47 t° F°^ 
Pfeire — and eatabliihed an indpient Sionz mission. The withdrawal of Galtier 
made it imperadTc for Ravoux to devote himself to the care of the Catholic i:oin- 
municants ot his wide diocese. See his Stminitttneu and Utmoiri (St. Paul, 
1890). He was still living in 1904. — Ed. 

*" For the Fotawatomi mission see De Smet's LtUer* in our voltune xzvii, 
p. 156, note it. Its first site in Kansas was as here stated; later (1848) it was 
removed to Kansas River, and during the early settlement wa« well known as 
St. Maiy's MissioD — afterwards, simply St. Mary's. The mission school was 
continued until 1&O9. A town of this name is in the southeastern comer of 
PotUwatomle Coun^. — Ed. 

"* Several poats of the Hudaoo's Bay Ccanpany were known as the Rocky 
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respectaUe and wrarthy commander of the Fort, Mr. Har- 
riot, an Et^lishman by Inrth, is among the most amiable 
gentlemen I have ever had the pleasure of meeting. He 
invited, and received into his ho^itable Feat the poor 
missionary, a Cathc^c and stranger, with politeness and 
cordiality truly fraternal. These qualities characterize all 
the gentlemen d the Hudson Bay C(Hnpany, and although 
Mr. Harriot is a Protestant, he encouraged me to vidt the 
Black-fe^, who would soon arrive at the Fort, prcunising 
me to use all his influence with these barbarians to obtain 
me a friendly reception. He has resided many years 
among than, nevertheless he did not conceal fn»n me that 
I should soon be exposed to great dangers. "We are in 
the hands of God — may His holy will be done." 

[167] I am, with the most profound respect and esteem, 
mraiseigneur, your very humble and obedient servant in 
Jesus Christ, 

P. J. De Smet, S. J. 



No. xn 

A. M. D. G. 

Ffot of die Mountains, October 30th, 1845. 

MoNSEiGNETrat, — A band of about twenty Crees, encamped 
near the Fort, came to shake hands cordially with me 
on my arrival. Hie joy my presence seemed to occa^on 
them, proved that I was not the first priest they had seen. 
Moreover, the greater number wore medals and crosses. ' 

Mountaiii Hbnte; but tUi one, upon the Ncnth Sukatcbewan, bad oaoAer name. 
It wBi founded in iSoa by the North Wot Company, and Darid Tbconpion waa 
in chuge i8ofr«7, making thence hji fint expedition west of the mountain*. It 
was kicated about a mik and a half above the mouth of the dearwater, on the 
■outh baiA of the Saskatchewan. See EaflaraHoiu by Caftam John PaOitir 
(London, 1863), pp. 74-77, deKriptire of the eipedition sent by the gorenunent 
in i8s7-S9.— ED. 
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They mfcnined me that they too had been so fortunate 
as to have a Black-Gaum, (Rev. Mi. Thibault,) who tau^t 
them to know and serve the Great Spirit — and baptized 
all their little children, with the exception of three, who 
were absent on the occasion. These chiktren were tnxn^t 
to me — I administered baptism to them, and at the 
same time to one of my guides, a Koetenay. During 
their stay at the Fort, I gave them instructions every 
evening. 

Two Crees, of the same band and family, father and 
son, had been killed in a quarrel two [169] years since. 
The presence of the offending party for the 6rst time sinc^ 
the peqKtration of the murder, rekindled in the others 
that spirit of rancor and revenge so natural to an Indian's 
1»'east, and there was every reason to apprehend fatal 
consequoices from the dd feud. 

Wth the approbation <rf Mr. Harriot, X assembled them 
all in the F(M; the govemcx himself had the kindness 
to be my interpreter. He made a IcHig discourse on the 
obligation and necessity of their ccHning to a sincere reccm- 
ciliation; the matter was discussed in form, each Indian 
giving his opinion in turn, with a good sense and moder- 
ation that surprised me. I bad the pleasure and satis- 
faction of seeing the calumet passed around the assembly. 
This is the solenm pledge of peace — the token c^ Indian 
brotherhood — the most formal declaration of the entire 
foi^tfulness and sincere pardon of an injury. 

The Cree nation is considered very powerful, and num- 
bers more than six hundred wigwams. This tribe is one 
of the most fonnidaUe enemies (^ the Black-Feet, and con- 
tiniially encroaches upon the territory of its adversaries. 
The preceding year they carried off more than six hundred 
horses. The actual limit of the country [170] they traverse 
extends from the bases of the Rocky Mountains, between 
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the two forks (^ the Sascatshawin, some distance beyond 
the Red River. Their turbulent and warlike spirit, and 
rapacity for plunder, especially for horses, are among 
the great obstacles which rctard the conversion tA the 
latter portion of this tribe. 

The example of their brethren, who listen with docility 
to the exhortations of their zealous and indefatigable mis- 
sionary will, we trust, produce fruit in due time, and be 
imitated by the entire nation. 

To give you an idea of thdr military discipline, and 
of the profoimd superstiti<m in which these unfortunate 
people are still immersed, I will relate to you s(xne <A 
their proceedings. 

The Crees were meditating a deadly stroke uptHi the 
Black-Feet, and for this purpose they cdlected all their 
ready fcaxes, amounting to more than ei^t hundred 
warriors. Before setting out in quest of the enemy, every 
species d jugging and witchcraft imaginable was resorted 
to, in order to secure the success of the expedition. It was 
decided that a young girl, with a bandage over her eyes, 
should be placed at the head of the Indian army, and 
thus bUndfold, serve as a guide to the combatants. In 
case [171] of success, the hercnne was destined to become 
the bride of the most valiant. According to the Oracle, 
none but the great chiel himself had the privilc^ of shoeing 
or imshoeing her. 

This concluded, they began their march, intoxicated 
with confidence and presumption, following this extraor- 
dinary guide over the hills and valleys, ravines, marshes, 
and swamps. One day she would direct her steps towards 
the north, the next to the south or west — the point of 
the compass mattered naught — the Manitou of war 
was supposed to guide her, and day after day the infatuated 
Crees continued to follow the steps of the blindfolded 
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Indian. They bad already penetrated far into the plain, 
when they vat discovered 1^ a party of seven Black-feet. 
The latter might easily have escaped under favor oi the 
ni^t, but the Partisan, or Black-foot Chieftain, a man 
of undaunted courage, detennined to oppose this formi- 
dable force. Wth the aid tA their poniards they made 
thonselves a hollow, in which they took shelter. 

The following morning, at day-break, the ei^t hundred 
diaropions surrounded their feeUe prey. The first who 
pressed f<»ward to dislodge them were driven back several 
times, with the loss of seven men and fifteen wounded. 
The failure of [17a] ammunition at length put the Black- 
feet at the mercy of the Crees, by whom they were cut 
into piecxs. The first engagement threw the victorious 
party into oxistematitm, for they too ntunbered seven 
killed and fifteen wounded. Hey removed the bandage 
tiCKH the young heroine's eyes, and the Manitous whc»n 
they had tbou^t so propitious, being now judged unfavw- 
aUe to their warlike projects, the warriors hastily dispersed, 
taking the nearest road back to their respective homes. 

The Crees have rather a angular custnn among them, 
and one ccmtrary to the practice of other nati(»is. They 
stain the faces of the warriors who fall in ccxnbat, clothe 
them in their richest ornaments, and thus expose them 
in [daces conspicuous to their enemies. They place near 
them their guns, bows and arrows, to show that in their 
death there was no cause for compassion; and this they 
do purposely that they may be cut into pieces — an oppor- 
tunity which an enemy never su£Fers to escape, and which 
a Cree warrior regards as the hei^t of his wishes. Oth^ 
nations, on the contrary, carry off and conceal their dead, 
to save them from the rapacity and insults of their enemies, 
and to be cut into pieces, even after death, is [173] con- 
sidered a great dishonor among them. — The Crees and 
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Sauteux are allies, and conaderably intennized by recii»:0' 
cal marriages. The latter f(»in tiie most nimierous and 
widely-difiFused natirai of these parts. — They are to be met 
with from the confines of Lower Canada even to the foot 
of the Rocky Momitains.*** 

Tliis is also the nation of medidne, par excdience: — 
for all pretend to be jt^g^ers, and sell their medicines 
and quackery at a hi^ pice. In consequence of this 
attachment to their old, superstitious practices, and the 
great pn^ts they derive frcan them, the seed of the Divine 
Word has hitherto fallen upon an improfitable soil. An 
adroit impostor who has been b^tized, and who is, more- 
over, a great medicine man among them, has contributed 
not a little to keep his nation in an obstinate ^orance, 
which makes them prefer the shades oi paganism to the 
beneficial li^t of the gospd. Falling one day into a 
species of lethargy, it was diought that he had expired — 
but recovering after a short time, he assembled his band*, 
and told them the following story: 

"Inmiediately after my death I repaired to the heaven 
<A the white man, or Christians, where the Great Spirit 
and Jesus Christ dwell, [174] but they refused to admit me 
oa account of my red skin. I then went to the country 
where the souls of my ancestors are, and there, too, I was 
refused admittance chi account <A my baptism. I am, 
therefore, axaa back to this earth, to renounce the promises 
I made in baptism and resume my medicine bag, hoping 
to expiate my framer error by my sincere attachment to 

"* For tbe Sauteiu tee J. LoDg*! Vojaga, in our vahnne U, p. 79, note 38. 
Tht Chippewm ue the moat Dmnennu tiibe of the Algonquiaii itock, iMge nunt • 
beis being itill found in both Canadk utd the United States, with ■ range nearfy 
U wide a* De Smet bete gives them. In tbe United Sutes, howercr, their habitat 
never eztended much beyond Minneiota, where tbej wete met by tlieir bereditaiy 
enemiea, the Dakota (or Sioux). In Canada, their alUance with the Crce pvc 
diem a farther westward lange, and they orcagjonally traded at Feat Edmonton 
on the upper Saskaldwwan. — Ed. 
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jug^ery, and thus render myself once more wtnrthy of the 
beautiful and spacious plains of that happy aiid deli^tful 
abode, where idgns everlasting ^ring, and numberiess 
flocks and hods afford an abundant and everlasting sub- 
sistence to all the inhaUtants vA the Indian Elysium." 

Hiis extravagant report which has been circulated 
throughout the whole tribe and among the nei^boring 
people, has greatly contributed to attach them to their 
old custnns and superstitions, — and make them turn 
a deaf ear to the instructions <A their worthy missionary. 

The Rev. IVfr. Belcourt has, notwithstanding, succeeded 
in converting a consid»able number, whom he has per- 
suaded to renounce the illusions of their brethren, and 
united in a village at St. Paul des Sauteuz, where they 
persevere fervemly in all the practices of religion. The [i 75] 
number t& faithful, in this spot, increases every year.*** 

At length, cm the astb October, thirteen Black-Feet 
arrived at the F(»t. lliey saluted me with a pditeness 
truly h la sauva^, rou^ and c(»dial, at the same time. 
The old chief embraced me quite tenderly when he learned 
the object of my journey. He was distii^uished frcxtn 
his companions by his dress — beii^ decorated from 
head to foot with e£^es' plumes, and wearing a large 
breast-plate in form of medallion, figured with blue, as 
a mark of distinction. He was pr<rfuse in attention to 
me, maki:^ me sit beside htm whenever I went to visit 
them in their apartment — shaking me affectionately by the 

*** George A. de Bekourt MtiTed in the Red RItct country in iSjt, «nd (pent 
twenty-eight yean H * mladonary In thii teaitatj, officiating also at Pembina 
under ccmmiBDOn bmi Biibop Loraa of Dubuque. The Chippewa mlwon here 
mentioned was Htuated on Winnipeg River, at a place whoee native nunc was 
Wabaatimoog. In 1B4G,, the Oblate Father Aubcrt wu pla<^ in charge; but 
lack of lucccsa rendered it imi iiiiij to abandon the miiaion the following year. 
The log chun± which had been erected waa used aotne yean later by Froteatant 
miulonariei. See Alexandre Tach^ Vh((I Atmttt d* Mistiont dam It Neri- 
OtHd d* PAmtriqm [UontTeal, 1866).— Ed, 
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hand and amicably niblniig my dieeks with his scarlet- 
painted nose. He cordially invited me to his country, 
offering to be my gtude and to introduce me to his 
people. Tht diflterence of physit^omy existing between 
the Indians inhabiting the plains east of the moun- 
tains and those near the upper waters ai the Colimibia, 
is as great as the stupendous rocks that separate them. 
The latter are remarkable for their mildness, serenity 
and affability, whUe cruelty, craft — the word blood, in 
fine, may be read in every feature of the Black-Foot Indian. 
[176] Scarcely could an innocent hand be found in the 
whole nation. The Lord, however, is all powerful — 
"from stmes he can raise up childroi unto Abraham," 
and, full of confidence in the treasures of His holy grace 
and mercies, I purpose to visit them. He essential pdnt 
and my greatest perplexity is, to find a good and faithful 
interpreter; the only (»ie now at the Fort is a suspicious 
and dangerous man: *" all his onployers speak ill of him 
— he makes fine promises. In the alternative of dther 
renouncing my project or being of scxne utility to those 
poor, unfortimate Indians, I accept his services. May 
he be faithful to his engagement I 

I have the honor to be, monsdgneur, your very humble 
and very obedient servant in Jesus Christ, 

P. J. De Smet, S. J. 



No. xm 

A. M. D. G. 

Fort of the Mountains, October 30th, 1845. 
The year 1845 will be a memorable epoch in the sad 

"* Hill ma tbe bklf-bRed known u BM, whoae trckclieiy tomid Ant^oe 
Godjn at Fort Hat), Idaho, ii DWrratcd b; Townaend in our vohiroe ua, ^. 353, 
354; aee alao cui vohme zziii, pp. 13J, 145, 153. — Ed. 
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annals <A the Black-Feet nation. It has been a year cH 
disasters. In two skirmishes with the Flat-heads and 
Kalispels, they lost twenty-<Mie warricais. The Crees have 
carried off a great number of thar horses, and twenty- 
seven scalps. The Crows have struck them a mortal 
blow — fifty families, the entire band of the petite Ri>be, 
were lately massacred, and one hundred and sixty women 
and children have been led into captivity.*" 

What a dreadful state for these unf(Htimate beings. 
In the first excitement, numbers of the captives were 
sacrificed by the Crow squaws to the manes of thdr hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers, or childr^i. TTie siuvivOTs 
were condemned to ^very. The smallpox shcatly after 
made its appearance in the ccmquerors' camp, and spread 
[178] rapidly frtsn lodge to lodge. The Black-Feet had 
suSoed from this scourge a few years previous, and thou- 
sands had fallen victims to it. 

The Crows, therefore, interrogated their captives to 
know by what means they had escaped death. A dark 
spirit of vengeance seized the latter; they counselled cold 
tilths as the only efficacious remedy, to stop the progress 
of the disease. The ^ck immediately plunged into the' 
water, and mothers went to the river to bathe their little 
children. Some plunged into their graves; others gave 
up their last s^ while endeavoring to reach the shore 
— and disconsolate mothers returned to their cabins 
with dead or expiring infants in their arms. Cries of 
despair succeeded to the shouts of victory — desolation 
and mourning replaced the fanatic, barbarous joy of 

"> Hiis band of Bltckfeet, which took it( nuoe fnm an impottMit chief, wu 
mentioDed by Geoip Catlin in 1831, being uld to consist of two huodied end 
fifty lodges. Fathtt de Smet uys that the; irere almost entird]' destroyed. 
Chaiks Laipenteur, however, meDtions this band as on tlie war path against 
the Flstheads In 1848; see his Forty Ytars a Ftir Trader (New YoA, 1898), ii, 
pp. 359^61. — Ed. 
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the Crows. Death vmted every tent of the victorious 
camp! 

Hie tradition <A man's creation and future immortality 
exists among most of the Indian tribes; I have had the 
opportunity of visiting and questioning them on the 
subject. Those who live by fidiery, suppose their Heaven 
to be full of lakes and rivers, abounding in fish, whose 
enchanted shores and v^ant islands produce fruits <^ 
every kind. 

[179] I encamped on the banks of two lakes to the 
east of the Rocky Moimtuns, which the Black-Feet call 
the lake of men and the lake 0} women. Accoidii^ to 
their traditions, frwn the first of these issued a band of 
yom^ men, handsome and vigorous, but poOT and naked. 
From the second an equal number of ingenious and in- 
dustrious young women, who constructed and made them- 
selves dothii^. They lived a long time separate and 
unknown to each other, until the great Manitou Wizakes- 
chak, or the old man, (still invoked by the Black-Feet,) 
vidted them; he tau^t th^n to slay animals in the chase, 
but Ihey were y^ ignorant <^ the art of dressing ^ns. 
Wizakeschak conducted them to the dwelling of the young 
women, who received their guests with dances and cries 
of joy. Shoes, l^;gins, shirts, and robes, garnished with 
pCTCupine quills, were presented them. Each young 
woman selected her guest, and presented him with a dish 
of seeds and roots; the men, desiring to contribute to 
the entortainmoit, sought the chase, and returned loaded 
with game. The wcnnen liked the meat, and admired 
the strength, skill, and bravery c^ the hunters, llie 
men were equally delated with the beauty erf their 
trainings, and admired the industry of the women. [180] 
Both parties began to think they were necessary to each 
other, and \nzakeschak presided at the stdemn ccnnpact 
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in which it was :^reed that the men should become the 
IHY>tectors of the wcxnen, and i^ovide all necessaries for 
their support: whilst all othor family cares should devolve 
upon the women. 

The BUck-Feet squaws often bitterly complain of the 
astonishing folly dL thdr mothers in accepting such a 
proportion; dedaring, if die oxupact were yet to be 
made, they would airan^ it in a very different manner. 

The Black-Foot heaven is a country cnnposed of samiy 
kiiis, which they call Bspaichekie, whither ihe soul goes 
after death, and what they will find again all the ani- 
mab they have lulled, and ail the h(»rses they have stolen. 
The buffido, hind, and stag, abound there. In speaking 
of the departed, a Black-Foot never says, such a one is 
dead, but Espatchekie e$ape — to the Sand kiUs he is gone. 



Fort Auguste, on the Saschatshawin, ^ 

December 31st, ^8461 
MoNSEiONEDK,— I arranged with the thirteen Black- 
Feet (rf whom I spcke in my last, that [181] they should 
precede me among their pe(^le, to pave the way, as it 
were, and prepare their minds to receive me. — Every- 
thing seemed propitious, and accordingly, on the 3istj2i_ 
j October,J [ took leave of the friendly Mj. H arriot . I was 
accompanied by my interpreter, a youi^ Metif ot the Cree 
nation, who had charge of the horses. Notwithstanding 
his good resolutions, my interpreter did not loi^ leave me 
in doubt of his true character. The wolf cannot remain 
c<»icealed beneath the sheep's clothing. He became sullen 
and peevish, always choosing to halt in those places where 
the poor beasts of burden could find nothing to eat, after 
their Iraig day's journey. The farther we penetrated 
into the desert, the more and more sulky he became. It 
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was impossible to draw from him a single pleasant word, 
and his incoherent mutterings and allusions became sub- 
jects erf serious apprehension. Thus passed ten sorrowful 
days; my last two n^ts had been nights of anxiety and 
watching; when fortunately, I encountered a Canadian, 
on whom I prevailed to remain with me some time. The 
following day my interprets disappeared. Althou^ my 
situation was extremely precarious in this dangerous desert, 
without interpreter, widiout guide, [183] yet I could not 
but feel relieved (rf a heavy burden by the departure of 
this sullen and gloomy fellow. Had it not been for my 
op[>ortune meeting with the Canadian, it is probable I 
should not have escaped his deep laid schone gainst me. 
Friends and travellers in the desert, beware erf chooang 
for your guide, or pladng your dependence on a morose 
Metif, especially if he has been f» s(»ne time a resident 
among the savE^es; for such men usually possess all the 
faults of the white man joined to the cunning of the Indian. 
I determined to continue my route in search of a Canadian 
interpreter, whom we understood was some distance in 
advance (rf us on the same road. For eight successive 
dasrs we wandered on in that labjnrinth of valleys, but in 
vain; although in the heart of their toritory, neither the 
Canadian nor the Black-Feet were to be found. Large 
marauding parties erf the Crees were beating the country 
at that time, and it appeared evident from the tracks, 
that they had carried everything before them. It snowed 
without intermission during four days; — our poor horses 
were nearly e^diausted — my wallet contained nothing 
but crumbs — the passage from the east to the western 
[183] side of the mountains was become impracticable, 
and I had no alternative, but to repair to one of the forts 
(rf the Hudscm Bay Company, and beg hospitality durii^ 
the inclement season. 
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Hie entire re^oD in the vicinity of the first eastoii: 
chain of the Rocky Mountains, serving as their base for 
thirty or sixty miles, is extremely fertile, aboundii^ in 
forests, plains, prairies, lakes, streams, and mineral springs. 
The rivers and streams are innumerable, and on every 
side offer situations favorable for the construction of mills. 
The northern and southern branches of the Sascat^awin 
water the district I have traversed, for a distance of about 
three himdred miles. F^ests (A pine, cypress, thwn, 
poplar and aspen trees, as well as others fA different kinds, 
occupy a large pwtion of it, covering the declivities of 
the mountains, and banks fA the rivers. 

These, ordinarily, take their rise in the highest chains, 
whence they issue in every direction like so many veins. 
The beds and sides fA these rivers are pebUy, and their 
courses r^id, but as they recede from the mountains 
they wid^ and the currents lose scMnething <^ their im- 
petuosity. Their waters are usually very clear. In this 
climate wens are not unfrequent [184] The country 
would be capable of supporting a large p<^ulation, and 
the s(h1 is favorable for the produce of barley, com, po- 
tatoes, and beans, which grow here as well as in the mcve 
southern countries. 

Are these vast and innumerable fields of hay fcHcver 
destined to be consumed by fire, or perish in the autumnal 
snows? Hqw long shall these superb fcM^sts be the haunts 
<A wild beasts? And these inexhaustiUe quarries, these 
abundant mines of coal, lead, sulphur, iron, copper, and 
saltpetre — can it be that they are docMned to remain 
for ever inactive? Not so — the day will come when 
some laboring hand will give them value: a strong, active, 
and enterprising people are destined to fill this spacious 
void. — The wild beasts will, ere long, give place to our 
domestic animals; flocks and herds will graze in the 
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beautiful meadows that brader the numberless mountains, 
hills, valleys, and plains of this ezten^ve r^cm. A lai^e 
portion of the surface of the country is covered with 
artificial lakes, formed by the beavers. On our way, 
we had frequently occasion to remark, with wonder and 
admiration, the extent and height of their ingeniously 
constructed dams and sohd lodges. These are remains of 
the admirable [185] little republics, concerning which so many 
wcmders have justly been recorded. Not more than half a 
centiuy ago, such was the number of beavers in this region, 
that a good hunter could kill a hundred in a month's space. 

I reached Fort Augustus or Edmondton towards the 
close of the year. Its re^iectable Commandant, the 
worthy Mr. Rowan, received me with all the tenderness 
of a father, and leather with his inestimable family, 
showed me every kindness and attention.'** Never shall " 
I have it in my power to cancel the debt of gratitude I 
owe them. — May heaven protect and repay them with 
its choice blessings; such is the most sincere prayer of 
a pow priest, who will ever remember them. 

I must await a more favcffable mcnnent for vi^ting 
the Black-Feet. The skirmisbii^ parties appear to be 
still scouring the country. The tidings whidi reach us 
concerning tbem tell only of plunder and bloodshed. 
Meanwhile, I have the honor of being, with profound 
respect and esteem, Monse^eur, your very humble and 
obedient servant in Jesus Christ, 
P. J.[De^Smet,S.J. 

"* John Romnd wu bom «t MootRal uid entered the Nonli West Ompuq' 
u a cleA in 1800. He waa in charge at ftat Augustus for many jt»n and tlieie 
wu bom hia ion who becstne widel]> known in Northwest annals. Educated at 
Montreal and Edinbur^ he travelled abroad befoce t«luming to the Northwest, 
where he was for many years a chief factor of the conpon]'. He accompanied 
Sir George Simpwn on his journey of 1S41, and in 1S48 retired from active aerrice, 
settling in Quebec, where he died in 18S9. See Htmy-Thamfam Jamnait, U, pp. 
601, 6031 and Ctilttenden and Rfchaidson, Da Smtt, iv. pp. 1559-1561. — Ed. 
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No. XIV 
A. M. D. G. 

Fwt Ja^er, April i6th, 1846. _ 
MoNSEiGNEDK, — F«t £dmondt<»i or Auguste is the great 
emporium of the Hudson Bay Company in the districts 
of Upper Sascatshawin and Athabasca: "^ Forts Jasper, 
Assinibdne, Little Slave Lake, on the river Athabasca,'" 
F(Xts des M(»itagnes, Pitt, Camdlton, Cumberland, on 
the Sascatshawin, depend <m it"* llie respectable and 
WOTthy Mt. Rowan, Governor of this immense district, 
unites, to all the amiable and polite qualities of a perfect 
gentleman, those of a sincere and hospitable friend; hi« 
goodness and paternal tenderness render him a true patri- 
arch amidst his charming and numerous family. He 
is esteemed and venerated by all the surrounding tribes, 
and thoi^ advanced in age, he possesses extraordinary 
activity. 

"* For Fait Ednumton (or Fixt Auguatua) Me our Tohmt vi, p. 364, Dote 177. 
A aetxtf aaaVBD.'prmrj ductlptioD may be tound in Simpwiii, NarraUor, t, pp. loi, 
iM.— Ed. 

"* For For Juper we our Yolume tI, p. 357, note 167. 

AnJnibolnc Hohm wm buUt fn 1S35 oa tbe north ride of Athabwca Rinr, In 
ncathem AlbeiU; the ptUe It now abandoned and rained. See Alexander Roaa, 
Fm Hamltrt af Hu Par Wut (London, 1855), il, p. 304. 

LeaaerSlara Lafa Home, at the weatern end of the lake, wm bnUt by Alexander 
Stnan of the North Weal Company eariy in the nineteenth centuiy. — Ed. 

"* For Foil des Montagnes aee onlf, p. az*t liof 1*8. 

Fo« Pitt waa estabHibed In 1831, not far below old Fort VennlUion, about 
half way between Cailton and Edmonton, on the aouth bank <rf the Saakatchewan, 
about a hundred yardi from the liver. See deaciiptiwi of Ita appearance in 1859, 
in Eaii of Soutlicak, SaihOcknaam and tiu Socky MotmlaiM (Edinbui|^ 1875), 
pp. 139-143, a8s-J9». 

Fort Carlton (Canollton) ma tbe Hndaui'i Bay po« replacing the c^ Fort 
de la Uontie, for which ace our volume vi, p. 374, note 185. ^ George SImpaon 
well deicribea ita appearance in 1841 in hia Norrativt, I, p. 84. For Cumber- 
land Houae tee our volunie vi, p. 376, note t88. — Ed. 
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The number of servants at Edmondton, including chil- 
dren, is about eighty. They foim a [187] well-regulated 
family. Besides a large garden, a field of potatoes and 
wheat, bekn^ing to the establishment, the lakes, forests, 
and plains of the ne^borhood furnish provisions in 
abundance. On my arrival at the Fort, tfie ice-house 
contained thirty thousand white fish, each weiring four 
pounds, and five hundred bu&loes, the ordinary amount 
xA the winter provi^ons. Such is the quantity <A aquatic 
birds in the season, that sportsmen often send to the Fort 
carts full of fowb. Eggs are picked up by thousands in 
the straw and reeds fA. the marges. 

The greater number of those onployed being Catholics, 
I found sufficient occupation. Every morning I catechized 
the children, aiid gave an instruction; in the evening, after 
the labors of the day, I recited the prayers for the honor- 
able CoDsmander and his servants. I must acknowledge, 
to the credit of the inhabitants of Edmondton, that their 
assiduity and attention to religious duties, and the 
kindness and respectful r^ard evinced for me, were a 
source of great const^tion during my sojourn of two 
months among them. May God, who has granted them 
so liberally and plentifully the dews of the earth, enrich 
them likewise with those of Heaven; [188] such is the 
most sincere wish and prayer of a friend who will never 
forget them. 

I visited Lake St. Anne, the ordinary residence of Messrs. 
Thibault and Bourassa; the latter geiUleman was absent. 
The distance from the fort to the lake is about fifty miles. 
I mentioned this interesting mission in my preceding 
letters, and I will now say a word relative to the country. 
— The surface of this region is flat for -the moat part, 
undulating in sixne places — diversified with forests and 
meadows, and lakes teeming with fish. In Lake St. Anne 
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alcHie were caught, last autumn, more than seventy thou- 
sand white fish, the most delicious of the kind; they are 
taken with the line at every season of the year. 

Notwithstanding the rigor and duration of the wintor 
in this nortfaem r^on, the earth in general appears fertile; 
vegetation is so forward in the spring and summer, that 
potatoes, wheat and barley, together with c^er vegetaUes 
of Canada, oHne to maturity. Lake Saint Anne forms 
one of a chain (A lakes; I counted eleven of them, which 
flow into the Sasc^shawin by the small river Esturge<His, 
or Stwgeon. Innumerable republics of beavo^ formerly 
existed there;- each lake, each marsh, each river, [189] 
bears, even to this day, proofs of their labors. What I 
here say of beavers is applicable to almost all the Hud- 
scm territory. When the reindeer, buffalo, and moose 
abounded, the Crees were then peaceful possessors; — 
aninia.k have disappeared, and with them the ancient 
lords of the country. Scarcely do we meet with a solitary 
hut — but now and then the tracks ai scane large animal. 
Seventeen families of Metifs, descendants <A Ei^ish Cana- 
dians and savages, have assembled and settled around 
their missionaries. The Crees have gained the buffalo 
plains, and they contend for them with the Black-Feet, 
whose mortal foes they have become. 

In proportion as the rigors of winter began to give place 
to the dieering dawn of ^ring, ^multaneously did my 
pulse beat to approach neax the moutUain, there to await 
a favorable opportunity to cross it, so that I mi^t arrive 
as early as possible at the mission of St. ^[natius. 

ITie i2th of March, I bade farewell to. the respectable 
Rowan family, and to all the s^rants of the Fort. I was 
accompanied by three brave M^ifs, whom Mr. Thibault 
was so kind as to procure me. At this season, the whole 
country lies buried in snow, and voyages are [190] made 
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in sledges drawn by dogs. Our provi^cms and ba^age 
were conveyed in two o& these sledges; the third, drawn 
by four dogs, was reserved lor me. I found this mode of 
traveUing quite a novelty; and on the ^tiering ice of 
the rivers and lakes, it was particularly convenient and 
agreeable. The third day we encamped near Lake de 
I'Aigle Noir, which abounds in white &^; on the sixth, 
we arrived at Fort Assiniboine,"' built in a meadow on 
the river Athabasca, where it is two hundred and thir^- 
tbree fathoms broad, whidi breadth it seems to preserve 
more or less until it leaves the Rocky Mountains, its current 
is extremely rapid. In the spring it can be descended in 
three days from Fort Jaspe r to Fort Asainiboine, a distance 
of more than three himdred milet>. With our sledges 
we were nine d ays accranplishing the journey. The bed 
61 the river is studded with islands, which, by their various 
positions and features, render the prospect very agreeable. 
Its shores are covered with thick forests of pine intersecting 
rocks and high hills which embellish and give a touch of 
the picturesque to the general monotony of the desert. 
The principal branches are the Pembina, which meas- 
ures four hundred and axty-four [rpi] feet across — the 
river des Avirons, one hundred and twenty-eight feet; the 
river Des Gens Lilies, the branch McCloud, and river 
Baptist Berland, are about eighty fathrans wide at their 
mouth. The rivers Du Vieux, du Milieu, des Prairies, 
and des Roches, form beautiful currents.'** Lake Jasper, 

■** The Lake of the Bbck Eagle does not appeax to be charted, but the entire 
countty between Fwts Edmonton and Aasmiboine aboundt in lakes.- lliis toMt 
waa followed b; Roasin 1895; see his Fiir JBitnitn, ii, pp. 205, 909. — Ed. 

"* Fas the Pembina see our volume ri, p. 364, note 177. It ia not feaaible to 
identify aU flieae aSuenta of the upper Athabasca. Next to FemUna, the laigeat 
of tboae mentioned is UcLeod (McCloud) Rivei, a southero bnutch coming in 
sooie fifty mUes above old Fort Assinibcine. The Baptiste (the additioaal word 
Berland has been dropped) flows from the wect, entering the Athabasca where it 
brnds to the e«st. — £0. 
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eight miles in lei^^, is situated at the base of the first 
great mountain chain. The fort of the same name, and 
the second lake, are twenty miles higher, and in the heart 
of the mountains."* The rivers Vidin and Medicine on the 
southern side, and the Assiniboine on the nc^them, mu^ 
be crossed to arrive there,'*' and to reach the height of 
land at the in Committees Punck Bowl, we crossed the 
rivers Maline, Gens de Cdets, Miette and Trou, which 
we ascended to its source.*" The river Medicine mingles 
its wat^s with those of the Sascatshawin; the Assinibt^ne 
and Gens de Lolets with those of the Boucane, a 
tributary of a la Faix."* The waters of the Miette, 
have their source at the same hei^t, with some branches 
of the river Fraaer, which crosses New Caledonia.'" 
S<Hne 3rears since, the valleys and hi^ forests of Atha- 

"■ Of the two kkm u the keuhraten of Ox Athabun, both are Kmetime* 
called Juper, bat the lower one was more frequently known «i Burnt {or BniU) 
Lake. For thcK and Jaqier Home aee onr volume tI, p. 357, note 167. — Es. 

*** Tbt names of theae atteama ^»pear ta change fi<eqnen^. llw VkiliB la 
now known aa Fiddle Rivwi it debouchea from the aouth, scat the upper end id 
BruM Lake. Hedidne appeal* to be identical with the (tream called Rockr 
RiTcr, coming boai Tciy near the Kiurce of the North SaAatchewaa. Hie 
Aaamibo^oe Is now utuaUy called Snake Indian Klver; it takea ita name from a 
amall tribe that ftequeoted ita banka, who wtn totallj extcrmiaated carlj in the 
nineteenth century bj a fierce band of Aninllxdn. — Ed. 

"Tlie Mallgne ia a large itTeani coming from ibe aouth, not far from the 
source of the Braicau. Gens de Cokta is now known as Snaring Rirer; It calm 
the Athabasca seme miles abote Jasper Lake. The Miette cornea from the 
west azid joins the Athabasca at Its abn^it turn from north to eaat. Hie trail 
to Yelloirtiead Pass foUowa up the Miette, while that to Athabaaca Pas* follow* 
the toain Athabaaca River, to the Trou (or Hole), more frequendy Wbir^wol 
River.-- Ed. 

" The Bowane is now Smoky River, tiie largest southwest affluent of Peace 
(a la Fail) River.— Ed. 

" For Fraser Riv» see Famham's Traotli, ami; p. 43, note 51. 

A small bmnch of the Miette appioaches within a few rods, on the aummit 
of Vellowhead Pass of the upper source of the Fraaer, running thence Into 
YeUoiriiead, and sixteen mile* lower down Moose Lake, whence issues the main 
Fraaer. — Ed. 
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basca were exclusively appropriated to the chase by the 
Assiniboines of the forests: [19a] the scarcity of game forced 
them to qmt their land — since their departure the ani- 
mals have increased in an astonishing manner. In various 
places on the river, we saw ravages of the beavers which 
I should have taken for recent encampments of savages, 
so great a quantity of felled trees was there. Many wan- 
dering families of the carrier tribe and Achiganes or Sock 
Indians of New Caledonia,'** compelled by hunger, have 
quitted their country, traversed the last of the mountains, 
and now cross the valleys of this r^on in quest of food. 
They nourish themselves with roots, and whatever they 
can catch, many of them have their teeth worn to the 
gums by the earth and sand theyswallow with their nourish- 
ment. In winter they fare well: for then the moose, 
elk and reindeer are plentiful. The reindeer feed on a 
kind of white moss, and the paunch is considered delicious 
when the food is half digested. By way of a dainty morsel, 
the Indians pluck out Uie eyes of fish with the end of the 
fingers and swallow them raw, likewise the tripes with 
their whole contents, without further ceremcmy than 
placing them an instant on the coals, from thence into 
the omnibus or general reservoir, without even undergoing 
the operation of the jaws. 
[193] The Montagnees Indians '** inhabit the lower part 

'** Fan the Curier Indiaiu, tee our toIuhk xzvii, p. 307, note i6a. Thej an 
the main bnutch of the DAiJ (TiiiDeli) itock, in BritUh ColumfaU. See lUr. 
A. G. Morice, "Are the Carrier Sodology and Mjthology exotic?" in Canadian 
Rpjral Sode^ TrMuattieiu, z, part ii, pp. 109-130, with map giTing location of 
the tribe* of New Caledonia. 

Br Oe Achlganei, De Smet probably Intends the Sekaoaii (TiekennC), irtio 
inhabit the wetten slopes of the Rockies from latitude 54° to icf. Thej are a 
nomadic peopk of the Diai stock, lacking boiuea, villages, <h aodal oipniaatioD. 
Deqtislog fiA, they subaiat on game and roots. Numbering about two hundred 
■onl*, they now exist in two wandering bands in the Babine and U[^>er Skeuia 
River agency, Hoquelget division, British Columbia. — Ed. 

>* The Montagnab are a bmnch of the pxM Athapascan (or IMirf) Mock of 
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of Athabasca, also the great lake of this name."' The 
elk is very common, and the reindeer aj% found in large 
bands; the chase of the latter is both easy and singular. 
They regularly bend their course northward in autumn, 
and rettun towards the south in the spring. The Indians 
know their usual crossing-places over the lakes and rivers 
— and when the herd (often many hundreds in number) 
are in the water, and approach the oppodte shore, the 
huntsmen leave their concealment, jump into their I^ht 
canoes, and yell with all their strength to make them letuin 
to the centre; there they harass them, continually driving 
them from the shore, until the poor animals become ex- 
hausted; then begins the work of carnage; they are killed 
without difficulty by daggers and darts, and it rarely happens 
that one efiects his escape, lliey cover their huts and 
dress themselves with the skins of the reindeer. Lakes 
and marshes being so nimierous in this country, swans, 
geese, bustards, and ducks of various species, come hither 
in thousands during the spring and autumn. The savages 
travel over these marshy places in Rackets in quest of 
eggs, on which they mostly subsist during this season. 
Often squares of [194] several acres are found covered with 
nests. White fish, carp, trout, and unknown fish, abound 
in all these lakes and rivers. 
Two missionaries, a Father of the order of 01:Iats of 

northern IndiMW. By (ome authodtie* Oaej vt identified witfa tfae Chippewyvi; 
othen conaider tbem tlie w ei te m Innch of thrc Chippewyan tribe — De Smet 
nan the tcnn in the fint teoat. The ChippewTui Mil] rove in their andeiit habitat 
on Athabasca lake and river. The majorit; of the tribe has been christiauitod 
t^ Catholic mistioDaiief. — Ed. 

"* Lake Athabasca, in the northerD portion of the tcrritoiy of that name, ii 
die outlet (rf Athabasca Rirer, and extend* 190 milei in length and frcm five to 
fifty-five in width. It diachaigea by Slave River into Great Slave Lake, thence 
throu^ the Mackenzie into the Arctic Ocean. Fort Chippewyan, upon the ihore 
of Lake Athabaoca, was one of the earliest trading posts erected by the English 
in the Northwest Thence Sir Alexander Mackeniie made Us &nious explora- 
tions (1789^,3).— Ed. 
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Marseilles and a Canadian priest, are on the way, with 
the intention of penetrating into the interi(»r of the coun- 
try. The reception given to Mr. Thibault last summer by 
the Montagnees, leaves little doubt of the happy results 
of this praiseworthy and holy enterprise."' On the banks 
of the Jasper, we met an old Iroquois called Louis Kwarag- 
kwante, or the travelling sun, accompanied by his family, 
thirty-six in number. He has been forty years absent 
frtnn his country, during which he has never seen a priest 
— has dwelt in the ioK&i of Athabasca on Peace river 
and subsisted by huntic^ and fishing. The good old 
man was overwhelmed with joy, and the children ex- 
perienced a similar feeling with their father. I will 
give you the <dd man's words in English, on learning 
that I was a priest: "How glad I am to have come here, 
for I have not seen a priest for many years. To-day I 

"' The Oblate monk wu Alexandre Antaoe TmM l»ter archUthop of St. 
BoDtface oa tte Red RItet, tuid the priot Father L. Laflfeche. Father Thibault 
had viilted all the Athabaacan district in the munmei of 1844, preparing the my 
for permanent rabMon atationa. Repating to Kahop Prorendiei at Wimipcg, 
the latter aent the two mfaakMiaries to found a centnl itation at De L la Croate 
(large!)' teqaeuted by Creei), whence atatiooa were later eatabUahed at Cariboo 
Lake and Lake Athabaaca. 

Father Laflfeche came to the Red River countiy in 1S44, remaining at He li la 
Croaae until 1849, irtien infirmitiea led him to retiic. Elected coadjutor for Biahi^ 
Proreiicher, he declined the tesponaibill^, bat terred aa vicar general until 1856. 

Tadrf wa« Canadian bora (1833); educated at Montreal, he joined the Oblate 
order, and (1845) volunteered for iniMion lervke on the frontier. Arrived at Red 
Rlvei, he waa odained prieat, and lent (Jufy, i84()) to found the miMioo at De k 
laCroaae, irticDCe he made jounteTi to the distant tribca of the Northwett. Elected 
coadjutor biihop In 1849, he visited Europe, being two yean later conaeciated in 
Kance. Returning to Canada, he went back to his mission, iriience he waa sum- 
mtaied to Winnipeg by the death of Bishop Provencher (1853). Tach< waa an 
important figure in the Canadian Nonhwest, being profoundly Interested for the 
material and spiritual wel&re of the Indians and half-breeds. He interceded 
with the DoniinloD govern m ent for the latter's grievances in 1S69, and after the 
Kiel rebellian was useful in restoring harmony. Raised to an archbishopric in 
1871, Ik ably administered his dioceae until hia death In 1894. 

See his own account of his early misdonary experiences in Vmfi AmU** it 
Uittions dans It Nerd-Omd i* FAmtripie.— Ed. 
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behold a priest, as I did in my own country — my heart 
rejoices — wherever you go I shall follow you with my 
children — all will hear the word of prayer — all will 
have the happiness [195] to receive baptism. — Therefore 
my heart rejoices and is happy." The little Iroquois 
camp immediately set out to follow me to Fort Jasppr 
Most of them know their prayers in Iroquois. I remained 
fifteen days at the Fort, instructing them in the duties 
of religion — after Mass, on Sunday, all were r^enerated 
in the waters of baptism, and seven marriages renewed 
and blessed. The number of baptized amounted to forty- 
four; among whom was the lady of Mr. Frazer, (Superin- 
tendent dt the Fort), and four of his children and two 
servants.'" 

I have the honor to be, with the most pnrfound respect 
and high regard, Monseigneur, your very humble and 
obedient servant in Jesus Christ, 

P. J. De Smet, S. J. 



No. XV 
A. M. D. G. 

Foot of the Great Glaciere, at the Source 

of the Athabasca, May 6th, 1846. 
MONSEiGNEUit — Provisions becoming scarce at the Fort, 
at the moment when we had with us a considerable number 
of Ir oquois from the surrounding country, who were re- 

"* Pftul, KW of Simon Ftmct the exploit (for whom lee Famluiii'B Trovcb, 
mitt, p. 43, note 5a), wM bom in Glenprry, Ontuio, in 1799- He enteted the 
Hudaon's Bk7 Ccoipsiiy u euiy as 1827, or before, uid in the foUowiag jetr wu 
chief clerk in chaf§e kt Fiirt Vennillton, when Sir George Simpaon puwd that 
mjr. In 1833 he was a •etifM' derfc at Fort McLeod, ^ving hia principal attention 
to New Caledonia where he was a chief trader before 1S44. He built Fort Umpqua 
in Oregon, and was stationed there for Hoie time. In 1850 he naigaed from the 
Northern department and waa sent to Fort Kambmpa, where not long afterward* 
' he was killed by the faU of a tree. — Ed. 
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solved to remain until my departure, in order to assist 
at the in5tructi(His, we should have found ourselves in an 
embarrassing situation had not Mr. Frazer come to our 
relief, by proposing that we should leave the Fort and 
accompany himself andTamily to the I-ate of IsTands, 
where we could subsist par^ on fis h.'" As the distance 
was not greatr we acceptied this invitation, and set out 
to the number tA fifty-four persons, and twenty dogs. 
I count the latter, because we were as much obliged to 
provide for them, as ioc ourselves. A little note of the 
game killed by our hunters during the twenty-six days 
of [197] our abode at this place, wiU perhaps afford you 
scnne interest; at least, it will make you acquainted with 
the animals tA the country, and prove that the mountaineers 
of Athabasca are blessed with good appetites. Animals 
killed — twelve moose deer, two reindeer, thirty large 
mountain sheep or Ing horn, two porcupines, two hundred 
and ten hares, one beaver, two muskrats, twenty-four 
bustards, (me hundred and fifteen ducks, twenty-one 
pheasants, one snipe, one eagle, one owl; add to this 
from thirty to fifty fine white fish every day and twenty 
trout, and then judge whether 01 not our people had 
reason to complain; yet we heard them constantly saying; 
" How hard living is here ? Tlie country is miserably 
poor — we are obliged to fast." 

As die time approached at which I was to leave my 
new children in Christ, they earnestly b^ged leave to 
h<Hior me, before my departure, with a little ceremony 
to prove their attachment, and that their children might 
always remember him who had first put them in the 
way of life. Each one discharged his musket in the direc- 
tion of the highest mountain, a large rock jutting out in 

*** llteie is an Island Lake on tbe Sturgeon RItct chain, not far bom Lake 
Ann, but De &Mt'i U>pogra[A7 b too indefinite to innne identificaliMi. — Eo. 
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the form of a sugar loaf, and with three loud hurrahs 
gave it my name. [198] This mountain is more than 
14,000 feet high, and is covered with perpetual snow. 

On d ifc^2g&April, I bade fare wdl to my kin d friend 
Mr. Frazer, and ES~amiabIe children, who had treated 
me widi^every mark of attention and kindness. 

All the men in the camp insisted on honoring me with 
an escort, and accompanied me a distance (rf ten miles. 
Here we separated, each one affectionately pressed my 
hand — mutual good wishes were exchanged — tears 
flowed on both sides — and I was left with my companions 
in one of those wild ravines where nothing meets the eye, 
but ranges of gloomy mountains rising on all sides, like 
so many impassaUe barriers. 

Upper Athabasca is, unquestionably, the most elevated 
part of North America. All its mountains are prodigious, 
and their rocky and snow-capt summits seem to lose them- 
selves in the clouds. At this season, inunense masses 
of snow oftoi become loosened and rdl down the mountains' 
ddes with a terrific noise, that resounds throu^out these 
quiet solitudes like distant thunder — so irresistible is 
the velocity of their descent, that they frequently carry with 
them enormous fragments of rock, and force a [199] passage 
throu^ the dense forests which cover the base of the moun- 
tain. At each hour, the noise of ten avalanches descending 
at once, breaks upon die ear; on every side we see them 
precipitated with a fri^tful rapidity. 

From these mountains, the maje^c river of the north, 
the upper branch of the Sascatshawin, the two great forks 
of the McKenzie, the Athabasca and Peace rivers, the 
Columbia, and Frazer at the west, derive the greater part 
of their waters. 

In the neighborhood of the Miette river, we fell in with 
one of those poor families of Porteurs or "Itoaten," of 
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New Caledonia, of whom I spoke to you in a fonner 
letter; they saw us from the summit of the mountain 
that overlooks the valley through which we were pas^ng, 
and perceiving we were whites, hastened down to meet 
us. They appeared overjoyed at seeing us, particularly 
when they discovered that I was a Black-gown; they 
crowded around me, and be^ed me to baptize them 
with an earnestness that affected me to tears, though 
I was able to grant this favor to only two of their smallest 
children, the others required instruction, but there was 
no interpreter. I exhorted them to return soon to their 
own country, where they [200] woiUd find a Black-gown 
(Father Nolrili) who would instruct them. They made 
Ae sign of the cross, recited some prayers in their own 
language, and sang several hymns with great apparent 
devotion. The conditirai of these people seemed very 
wretdied; they had no clothes but a few rags and some 
pieces of skins, and yet, notwithstanding their extreme 
poverty, they laid at my feet the mountain sheep they 
had just killed. 

The history of a poor young woman, one of their ntunber, 
deserves to be recorded, as it affords a lively picture of 
the dango^ and afflictions to which these unfortunate 
people are often exposed. When she was about fifteen 
3rears of age, her father, mother, and brothers, together 
with another family of her nation, were surprised in the 
wood by a party of As^niboine warriors, and massacred 
without mercy. At the time of this horrid scene, the 
youi^ girl was in another part of the forest with her two 
sisters, both younger than herself; they succeeded in con- 
cealii^ thonselves, and thus escaped falling into the hands 
<^ the assassins. The hapless orphan wandered about 
the desert for two years, without meeting any human 
being, subsisting on roots, wild fruits, and porcupines. 
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[201] In winter she sheltered herself in the abandoned 
den of a bear. Hie sisters left her at Ae end of the 
first year, since which they have never been heard of. 
At length, after three years, she was fortunately found 
by a good Canadian, who took her home, provided her 
with comfortable food and clothing, and six months after 
restored her to her tribe. 

We resumed our journey the following day, and arrived 
about ni^tfall <m the banks tA the Athabaska, at the spot 
caUed the " Great Crossing." Here we deviated from the 
course of that river, and entered the valley de la Fourche 
du Trou.'" 

As we approached the hi^lands the snow became much 
deeper. On Aexst.of May, we reached the great Bature, 
which has all the appearance of a lake just drained of its 
waters. Here we pitched our tent to await the arrival 
of the people from Columbia, who always pass by this 
route on die way to Canada and York Factory. Not 
far from the pla(% of our encampment, we found a new 
object of surprise and admiration. An immense moun- 
tain of piire ice, 1,500 feet high, enclosed between tn'o 
enormous rocks. So great is the transparency of this 
beautiful ice, that we can easily distinguish [202] objects 
in it to the depth of more than six feet. One would say, 
by its appearance, that in some sudden and eztramdi- 
nary swell of the river, immense icebergs had been f<m:ed 
between these rocks, and had there piled themselves on 
one another, so as to form this magnificent glacier. What 
gives some color of iHY>bability to this conjecture is, that 
on the other side of the glacier, there is a large lake of 

*** L« Fourdie du Tnni (Fork ol the Hole), better known u Whiripool River, 
il Ihftt ttt>nch of the Athabucft thU deMendt from the CcmuaJttee'a Punch Bowl 
on the mmmit of Athnbucft Pus. Tbe first i^tpellation [a given becauie of a 
peculiw rock fonnUioa by wfaicb it entm the other ln«nch of tbe Alhnbaccn 
throu^ « rocky chnnwel cr hole. See our volume vi, p. 353. — Ed. 
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considerable elevation. From the base of this gigantic 
iceberg, the river Trou takes its rise. 

The people of Colui.^bia have just arrived. I must 
therefore take this present opp(»tumty, the only one I 
shall have for a long time, of sending you my letters, and 
before closing this, permit me again to recommend myself 
and aJl my missions to your holy sacrifices and fervent 
prayers.'*' 

Meantime, I have the honor to be, with the most sincere 
respect and esteem, Monseigneur, your very humble and 
obedient servant in Jesus Christ, 

P. J. De Smel, S. J. 



No. XVI 
A. M. D. G. 

Boat Encampment on the Cc4umbia, ) 
May toth, 1846. ' f 
Very Rev. and Dea» Father Provincial: — By my last 
letter to the distinguished Prelate of New- York, in which 
I gave my different missionary excursions during 1845-46 
among several tribes of the Rocky Mountains, you have 
learned that I had arrived at the base of the Great Glacier, 
the source of the river du Trou, which is a tributary of the 
Athabaska, or Elk river. I will now give to your reverence 
the continuation of my arduous and difficult journey across 
the main chain of the Rocky Mountains, and down the 
Columbia, on my return to my dear brethren in Or^on. 
Towards the evenii^ of the 6th of May^we discovered, 
at the distance (^ about three miles, the approach of two 

*** By nttXKBce to Letter ili, anlt, pp. i ^i 71, it will be seen th^t All the suc- 
ceeding letters to this point weie endowd with tlut uxnmpuiTing them, and 
forwarded bj the usual Columbia biigade, which De Smet met at this pdot of 
his journey. — Ed. 
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men in snow shoes, who soon joined us. They proved to 
be the forerunners [304] of the En^ish C(xnpany which, 
in the spring of each year, go from Fort Vancouver to 
York Factory, situated at the mouth of the river Nelson, 
near the fifty-eighth degree north latitude.'" In the morn- 
ing my little train was early ready; we proceeded, and 
after a march c^ eight miles we fell in with the gentle- 
men of the Hudscoi Bay Company. The time of our 
reunion was short, but interesting and jojrful. The great 
ffldting of the snow had already b^un, and we were 
obliged to be on the alert to cross in due time, the now 
swelling rapids and rivets. The news between travellers, 
who meet in the mountains is quickly conveyed to one 
another. The leaders of the conpany were my dd 
friends, Mr. £rmatinf;er, of the Honorable Hudson Bay 
dxnpany,*** and two distinguished officers of the English 
anny, Qiptfuns Ward and Vavasseur, whom I had the 
himor (A. entertaining last year at the Great Ealispel lake. 
Capt. Ward is the gentleman who had the kindness to 
take charge of my letters f<M: the States and for Europe. 
Fifteen Indians of the Kettle-Fall tribe acctxnpanied 
him. Many of them had scaled the mountains with one 
hundred and fifty poimds weight upon their backs. The 
worthy Capt. [305] Ward spoke many things in praise of 
them. He admired their honesty and civility, and above 
all, their dncere piety and great r^ularity in their religious 
dutiesj every morning and evening, they were seen retiring 
a short distance from the camp, to sing one (x two hymns, 
and join in c<nnmon prayer. "I hope," added the Captain, 
"I siiall never fw^t the example, which these poor, but 
good savages, have given me. During the time that they 
were with me, I was much struck by their becoming de- 

'" Fot a taief iketch of Yoik Factor; ice our volume vi, p. 377, oote 191. — Ed. 
*" For Fnnda EnnatiDgeT mc out ndume sxrU, p. ajs, note to8. — Ed. 
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portment, and I have never seen more sincere piety than 
they exhibited." 

The gentlemen of the English Company were now at 
the end of their chief difficulties and troubles. They 
gladly threw away their snow shoes to take hm'ses for four 
days; at Fort Jasper they were to enter skiffs, to go to Fort 
Asdniboine, on the river Athabasca. For myself, I had to 
try the snow shoes for the first time in my life; by means 
of them, I had to ascend those frij^tful ramparts, the 
barriers <rf snow, which separate the Atlantic world from 
the Pacific Ocean. I have, in my previous letters, al- 
ready told you, that this is probably the most elevated 
point (A the Rocky Mountains, where five great rivers 
derive their sources, [206] viz.: the north-branch of the 
Sascatshawin, flowing into Lake Winnepeg, the Athabasca 
and Peace rivers, uniting and flowing into Great Slave 
Lake, which is dischai^ed into the Northern Ocean, by 
the Mackenzie, the most sditaty of rivers. From the 
boscnn of these mountains the Columbia and Frazer rivers 
derive water fnxn a thousand fountains and streams. 

We had now seventy miles to travel in snow shoes, 
in order to reach the boat encampment on the banks of 
the Columbia. We proposed to accomplish this in two 
days and a half. The most worthy and excellent Messrs. 
Rowan and Harriot, whose kindness at the Rocky Mountain 
House and Fort Augustus I shall ever acknowledge, were 
di (pinion, that it was absolutely impossible for me to 
accompli^ the journey, on account of my heavy mould, 
and they wished to dissuade me from attemptii^ it. How- 
ever, I thought I could remedy the inconvenience of my 
surplus stock, l^ a vigorous fast of thirty days, which 
I cheeriully underwent. I found myself much lighter 
indeed, and started off somewhat encouraged, over snow 
sixteen feet deep. We went in single file — alternately 
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ascending and descending — sometime across plains piled 
up with avalanches — sometimes [207] over lakes and 
rapids buried deeply under the snow — now, on the side 
of a deep mountain — then across a forest of cypress 
trees, d which we could cmly see the tops. I cannot tell 
you the number of my summersets. I continually found 
myself embarrassed l^ my snow shoes, or entangled in 
some branch of a tree. When falling, I spread my arms 
before me, as one naturally would do, to break the vicdence 
of the fall; and upon deep snow the danger is not great, 
— though I was often half buried, when I required the 
assistance of my companions, which was always tendered 
with great kindness and good htunor. 

We made thirty miles the first day, and then made 
preparations to encamp. Some pine trees were cut down 
and stripped of their branches, and these being laid on 
the snow, furnished us with a bed, whilst a fire was 
lighted on a floor of green Ic^. To sle^ thus — under 
the beautiful canopy of the starry heavens — in the midst 
of l<rfty and steep mountains — among sweet murmuring 
rills and roaring torrents — may appear strange to you, 
and to all lovers of rooms, rendered comfortable by stoves 
and feathers; but you may think differently after having 
come and breathed the pure air of the [308] mountains, 
where in return, coughs and colds are unknown. Come 
and make the trial, and you will say that it is easy to 
forget the fatigues of a long march, and find content- 
ment and joy even upon the spread branches of pines, 
on which, after the Indian fashion, we extended ourselves 
and slept, wrapped up in bufialo robes. 

The next morning we commenced the descent of what 
is called the Great Western Slope. This took us five 
hours. The whole slope is covered with gigantic cedars, 
and with pine trees of different species. Wo to the man. 
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who happens to have a heavy body, or to make a false 
step. I say this from experience; for many times I found 
myself twenty or thirty feet from the point of my departure 
— happy indeed if, in the fall, I did not violently strike 
my head against the trunk of srane great tree. 

At the foot of the mountain an obstacle of a new kind 
presented itself. All the barriers of snow, the innumer- 
able banks, which had stopped the water of the streams, 
lakes, and torrents, were broken up during the night, and 
swelled confflderably the Great Portage river.*** It mean- 
ders so remarkably in this stnu^t valley, down which 
we travelled for a day and a half, [209] that we were cran- 
pelled to cross the said river not less than forty times, with 
the water frequently up to our shoulders. So great is 
its impetuo^ty, that we were obl^ed mutually to support 
ourselves, to prevent being carried away by the cinrent. 
We marched in our wet clothes during the rest of our 
sad route. The long soaking, joined to my great fatigue, 
swelled my limbs. AU the nails of my feet came off, and 
the blood stained my moccasins or Indian shoes. Four 
times I found my strength gone, and I should cralainly 
have perished in that fretful r^on, if the courage and 
strci^h of my companions had not roused and aided 
me in my distress. 

We saw May-poles all along the old encampments of 
the Portage. Each traveller who passes there for the first 
time, selects his own. A young Canadian, with much 
kindness, dedicated one to me, whidi was at least one 
hundred and twenty feet in h^ght, and which reared its 

"' This riTcr hu ruioiu nuno, b]* lome cftUed Portage, and by othen little 
Canoe, since it enten the Columbia at its great nwthem bend, jut where the 
Canoe River coming froDi the north also joins it. This westward-flowing moun- 
tain toneut — fint cHicovered bj David Thompson in iSio-ii — issues from a 
small lalv at the tumndt of the pass, within a few tixli of the Committee's Pondi 
Bowl. — Ed. 
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lofty head above all the neighlx^ing trees. Did I deserve 
it? He stripped it of all its branches, only leaving at 
the top a little crown; at the bottom my name and the 
date of the transit were written. Moose, reindeer, and 
moimtain goats are frequently found in this region. 

[310] We next passed throu^ a thick and mountainous 
forest, where hoary pines lay prostrate by thousands — 
and where many a giant tree, in its full vigor, had been 
levelled to the ground \iy the raging tempest. On issuing 
from the forest, an extensive marsh presented itself, throu^ 
which we had to plod, up to the knees in mud and water; 
this trouble was trifling c<nnpared to the past, and we 
were still mom encouraged at the sight of a beautiful and 
verdant plain, where four reindeer were seen carousing, 
bouncing, and jumping in the midst of plen^. No doubt 
they, as well as ourselves, had issued f(»th from the snowy 
and icy cliSs, and felt li^t-hearted and joyful at the 
deli^tful pro^>ect of mountain and plain at this season 
of the year. On approaching, a dozen guns were at once 
levelled against the innocent and timid creatures. I 
was pleased to observe, by the wonderful rapidity with 
which they used their legs, that no one had injiured their 
noble and beautiful frames. 

Towards the middle of the day we arrived at the Boat 
Encampment, on the bank of the Columbia, at the mouth 
of the Portage river.*" TTiose who have passed the Rocky 
Mountains at fifty three degrees of north latitude, during 
[211] the great melting <rf the snows, know whether or not 
we merit the title of good travellers. It required all my 
strength to accranplisb it, and I confess that I would not 
dare undertake it again. 

"* So Dvncd from ThompBon's camp, where fae itopped to build canoei to 
deacend tiie Columbia. It became ■ noted lile od the upper Columbia, where 
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After so many labors and dangers, we deserved a repast. 
Happily, we found at the encampment all the ingredients 
that were necessary for a feast — a bag of flour, a large 
ham, part of a reindeer, cheese, sugar, and tea in abun- 
dance, which the gentlemen of the English Ccmipany had 
charitaUy left behind. While some were employed refitting 
the barge, others prepared the dinner; and in about an 
hour we found ourselves snugly seated aiKl stretched out 
around the kettles and roasts, laughing and joking about 
the summersets on the mountidns, and the accidents on 
the Portage. I need not tell you, that they described me 
as the most clumsy and awkward traveller in the band. 

Three beautiful rivers unite at this place: the Colum- 
bia, coming from the south-east — the Portage river, 
from the ncvth-east, and the Canoe river from ibe north- 
west. We were surroimded by a great number of mag- 
nificent mountains, covered with perpetual snow, and 
rising from twelve to sixteen thousand feet [313] above 
the level of the ocean. The Hooker and the Brown are 
the highest, the latter measuring sixteen thousand feet.*** 

Very Rev. and dear Father Provincial, your humUe 
brother in Jesus Christ, 

P. J. De Smet, S. J. 



No. xvn 

A. M. D. G. 

St. Paul's Station, near ColvOle, ) 
May 39th, 1S46. I 

Vesy Rev. and Dear Father Provinciai, — The Colum- 
bia at the Boat Encampment is 3,600 feet above the level 

"* For die two peak* here mendooed, ace FuuhBm'B TtomU, ault, pp. 19, 
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of the sea. Having finished our meal, we launched the 
barge and rapidly des(%nded the river, which was now 
swollen many feet above its usual level. Did not mast 
serious avocations call him away, an admirer of Natm% 
would wilUn^y linger in a region like this. The volcanic 
and basaltic islands — the range of picturesque moimtains, 
whose bases came to bathe in the river, whilst their 
simunits seemed to be strug^ing, in the giant efforts of 
the avalanche, to throw off the winding-sheet of winter, 
in <mier to give place to the new and beautiful verdure 
of the month of May, with its smiling and varied flowers 
— the thousand fotmtains which we could at one view 
behold, [314] leapii^ out with soothing music from the 
shelves of perpendicular rocks bordering the river — all 
lent their aid to increase the beauty of the scenery of 
Nature, which, in this region of the Columbia, seems to 
have put iotih all her energy to display her grandeur and 
magnificence. 

After scnne hours of descent we came to Martin's rapid, . 
where a Canadian, so called, together with his son, found 
a watery grave. Its roar is deafening, and the agitation 
of the water resembles that of a raging sea-storm. The 
whole bed of the river is here strewed with immense frag- 
ments of rocks. Guided by an expert Iroquois pilot, 
and aided with ten oars, the boat darted over its boisterous 
surface, dancii^-like and leaping from wave to wave, 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

At sunset we were at the Dalle of the Dead. (DaUe 
is an old French word, meaning a trough, and the name 
is given by the Canadizm voyageuis to all contracted 
running waters, hemmed in by walls of rocks.) Here, 
in 1838, twelve unfortunate travellers were buried in the 
river."* The waters are compressed between a range 

■" The DaUes of the Dead wu tw e^KcUlly dangeioui place on the upper 
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of perpendicular rocks, presenting innumeraUe crags, 
fissures and cliflEs, throu^ which the Columbia leaps 
with irresistible impetuodty, [215] forming, as it dashes 
alratg, fri^tful whirlpools, where every passing object 
is swallowed and disappears. By means of two long 
ropes we dropped down our boat through the Dalle, and 
encamped for the night at its outlet. 

On the nth we continued our route at early dawn — the 
mountain scenery was hidden from our view wrapped up 
in dense mist and fog, which were seen ascending in dense 
pillars, adding to the forming clouds above, till the whole 
sky was overcast. Occasionally, as if to break upoa^tbe 
unusual monotony, would a fallow or reindeer be observed 
on the margin of the stream, or peeping with uplifted 
ears from a thicket, as the strange sound of oars, or the 
Canadian song, came stealing louder and louder upon 
them in their quiet abode: — off they bounded, affrighted 
at the sight of men, so hateful, it appears, to the wild and 
timid creatures of the fwest. In the evening we encamped 
at the entrance of the Upper Lak^. 

This beautiful sheet of crystalline water, whilst the 
rising sun was tinting the tops of a thousand hills around, 
came most refreshing to the ejt. It is about thirty miles 
long, by four or five wide. Its borders are embellished 
by overhanging precipices and majestic peaks, [216] which, 
rearing their white heads above the clouds, look down 
like veneraUe monarchs of the desert upon the great fwests 
of pines and cedar surrounding the lake. The two hif^iest 
peaks are called St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Twenty Indian families, belonging to the station of St. 
Peter, were foimd encamped on the borders of the lake. 

CohunUk. PtdImU; tbe^ took tiieic name from tbe wd fate of a pwtr who tunted 
back from Boat Encanipment in 1817. See Rom Cox, Aioiaam m the Cttmm- 
bia Sttnr (New York, 183a), p. 345-— Ed. 
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I gladly accepted their invitation to vist them. It was 
the meeting of a father with his childTen, after ten months 
of aheence and dangers. I dare say the joy was mutually 
sincere. The greater part of the tribe had been con- 
verted during the past year, at Kettle Falls. These families 
were absent at that time. I passed, therefore, several 
days among them, to instruct them in the duties and prac- 
tices of religion. They then received baptism, with all 
the marks of sincere piety and gratitude. Gregory, the 
name of their chief, who had not ceased to exhort his people 
by word and example, had the happiness to receive baptism 
in 1838, from the hands of the Rev. Mr., now ArchUshop, 
Blanchet. The worthy and respectable chief was now 
at the height of his joy, in seeing at last all his children 
broi^t imder the standard of Jesus Christ The tribe 
of these lake Indians are a part of the Ketde [217] Fall 
nation. They arc very poor, and subsist principally on 
fish and wild roots. As soon as we shall have more 
means at our disposal, we will supply them with imple- 
ments of husbandry and with various seeds and roots, 
which I have no doubt, will thrive well in their country; 
this will be a great assistance to these destitute peolpe. 
The second lake is about six miles distant from the first. 
It is of about the same length, but less wide. We passed 
under a perpendicular rock, where we beheld an innu- 
meraUe number of arrows sticking out of the fissures. 
The Indians, when they ascend the lake, have a custom of 
lodging each an arrow into these crevices. The origin and 
cause of the custom is unknown to, me."* ; \.- 

The mouth of the river McGilvray'of Hat-ftow, is near 
the outlet of the Lower Lakes. It presents a beautiful 

^** Alexuider Rom in hi* Fmr Hunltri, u, pp. 16J-175, ipcftk* of pkintiogt In 
red odiK upon • rock on Ixrwer Arrow Lake, m^nit which the puaii^ Indiana 
■hot thdr •iTOwi in defiance ol the tribes bcTOnd. Bj ewmining tbcae anows. 
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situation for the establishment of a future Reduction or 
Mission, and I have already marked out a site for the 
construction of a church. About twenty miles lower, 
we passed the Flat-Head or Clark's river, which contrib- 
utes largely to tEe^Xolumbia. 'RieseTwo beautiful rivers 
derive a great portion of their waters from the same chain 
of the Rocky Mountains, from which a great number of 
the [218] forks tA the south branch of the Sascatshawin 
and dl the Missouri are supplied. For a distance of about 
thirty miles from their junction with the Columbia, are 
they obstructed by insurmountable falls and rapids. 
Among the many lakes connected with the Flat-Head 
river, three are very conspicuous, and measure from thirty 
to forty miles in length, and fnmi four to six in width. 
Tlie Flat-Head lake receives a broad and beautiful stream, 
extending upwards of a himdred miles m a north-western 
direction, through a most delightful valley, and is supplied 
by considerable torrents, coming from a great cluster of 
mountains, connected immediately with the main chain, in 
which a great number of lakes lie imbedded. Clark's 
fork passed through Lake Ealispel.*** Lake Roothaan is 
situated in the Fend-d'oreille and Flat-Bow mountains, and 
discharges itself by the Black-gown river into the Clark, 
twenty miles below Kalispel Lake."* The St. Mary's, 

the Dfttivea could tell wtut tribes have ktefy puMd. Doubtleu fntm thia cuatom 
the lakes have recrived their iMtae. "V^kj are wide qireftds of the river, beauti. 
full]' located, unld high cliffs and peak*. Upper Arrow Lake i* about tUi^- 
thrce miles long and three fanxd; the Lower it laan tortuous, and sli^tlf 
longer and narrower. The '*■«*»""• betweeu them ii more nearlj sixteen than 
six miles. — Ed. 

"* For these two lakes see our volume xzvii, pp. 339, 359, notci 175, 181, 
respectively. — Ed. 

'** Roothan was at that time EUher general of the Jesuit order; see our volume 
^fvii, p. 153, note 95 (De Smet). The lake is now known as Priest Lake, and 
Blackrobe River as Priest River, occupying a forest reserve of that name in 
BMthwestan Idaho, with a like strip in wxtheMtem Washington. — Ed. 
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or Bitter-root river, from the south-«ast, is the greatest 
tributary of Clark's fork, and the chief residence of 
the Flat-Heads. All these waters contain an abundance 
of fish, especially trout. The geography of the head of 
Clark's Fork, is little known, as appears from the maps, 
the south-east [319] branch or the Saint Mary's river 
being only a small tributary compared to the main stream, 
coming from the north-west, and passing through the 
great Flat-Head lake. 

Our bai^ was in great danger in the Dalle, some miles 
above Colville."' I had left it, to go on foot, to avoid 
the dangerous passage. The young boatman, notwith- 
standing my remonstrances, thought they could pass 
in safety. A whirlpool suddenly arrested their course, 
and threatened to bury them beneath its angry waters. 
Their redoubled efforts proved ineffectual — I saw them 
borne on with an irresistiUe force to the engulfing centre — 
the bow of the boat descended already into the abyss and 
filled! I was on my knees upon the rock which over- 
hung this frightful spectacle, surrounded by several Indians 
— we implored the aid of Heaven in favor of our poor 
comrades — they seemed to be evidently lost — when 
the whirlpool filled, and threw them from its bosom, as 
it reluctantly yielded up the prey which it had so tena- 
ciously held. We all gave heartfelt thanks to Almighty 
God for having delivered them from a danger so imminent. 

From the outlet of the Lower Lake of the Coltmilna 
to Fort Colville, the aspect of the [220] country is h^hly 
picturesque and interesting. The whde section, on both 
sides of the river, is well supplied with rivulets and streams. 

>•> ThI* pottkn of the rirer is fifteen mllei south of the iDtenutioQal bouiKlu7 
line, and twent]r.«l> above Kettle Falls. It ii known as the Little Dalles, the 
cafton being deep aod nairow, without bott(Hn lands. See Thotnas W. Symons, 
Rtport a} am Bacamiaiaien 0/ th* Uffr Columbia ffifxr (Washington, tSSi), pp. 
11-13.— Ed. 
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The soil is rather light, but it affords fine grazing; the 
mountains are not high — the forests are open — the 
bottom lands present here and there beautiful groves — 
the surface of the soil yields an abundant and luxuriant 
grass. 

Towards the end of the month of May I arrived at 
Fort Colville. I found the nation of Shuyelphi or Kettle 
Fall already baptized by the Rev. Father Hoecken, who 
had continued to instruct them after my departure in the 
month of August of last year. They had buOt, to my 
great siuprise, a small frame church, so much the more 
beautiful tmd agreeaUe to my eyes, as being their first 
attempt at architecture, and the exclusive work of the 
Indians. With a laudable pride they ccmducted me, as in 
triumph, to the humble and new temple of the Lord, and 
in favor of that good people, and for their perseverance in 
the faith, I there offered the august Sacrifice of the Altar. 

The arrival of the good Father Nobili at Colville filled 
us with great joy and consolation. He had made missionary 
excursicHis over the greatest portion of New Caledonia. 
Everjrwhere [221] the Indiaii tribes received him with 
open arms, and took great care to bring their little children 
to be baptized. I add to this an extract from his letter, 
which will give you an outline of his journey and the number 
of baptisms he perfcHTued. Having made a retreat of 
ei^t dajrs in the Reduction of St. Ignatius, and after a 
month of repose and preparation for a second expedition, 
he returned with renewed zeal and fervor to his dear 
Caledonians, accompanied by several laborers, and sup- 
plied with a dozen horses, loaded with implements of 
agriculture and carpentry. 

As a token of my sincere gratitude, and to let you know 
that we have friends and benefactors in Or^on, I roust 
here state to your Reverence, that Father NobUi and my- 
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self were most hospitably eDtertained during our stay 
at Frat Colville. The kindness of the Honorable Mr. 
Lewes and family I shall never forget.'" The attention 
shown Father Nobili, in the trading posts of New Cale- 
donia is beyond ail praise. Truly and deservedly has 
Cwmnodore Wilkes stated,*** "Tliat the liberality and 
hospitality of all the gentlemen of the H<morable Hudson 
Bay Company are proverbial." Indeed, we experience 
this and participate of it <m all occasions. 

[aaa] I remain, with profound respect and esteem, 
Very Rev. and dear Father, your humUe and obedient 
servant, 

P. /. De 5«e(, S. J. 



No. xvin 

A. M. D. G. 

Extract t^ou Father Nobiu's Letter 

Fort Colville, June ist, 1846. 
Rev. Father, — While I remained at Fort Vancouver, 
I baptized upwards <tf sixty persons, during a dangerous 
sickness which raged in the country. The majority of 
those who received baptism, died with all the marks of 
sincere conversion. On the 37th of July, I baptized nine 
children at Fort Okinagane '** — the children of the chief 
of the Sioushwaps were of the number. He appeared full 

" LewM (acMudJng la H. H. BuKioft, John Lee; •cconUng to Fithcz Uoiice, 
Thomu) wu an old NMth Weat Compa.n]' man, wbo wu now chief factor in the 
Hudson's Bay Cmnpanf. He had been statSoned both on Mackendc River and 
in New Caledonia, and came to Colville about 184;. Offered chief command of 
the latter district the following jear, he decUned because of ill-health. Soon 
aftowaidi resigning, he Tetired to Au«tralia, but ultimately returned and settled 
in the Red River country. — Ed. 

"* Fot CcounodM« Wilkw ace Faraham's rrawtf^ M(«, p. 71, noteSS. — En. 

"* For Fort Okaoagan ice OUT *<4uroevi, p. itia, note 71. — Edl 
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of joy at seeing a Black-gown direct his course towards 
their country. On the 39th I left Okinagane, and ftA- 
lowed the company. Every ni^t I prayed with the whites 
and Indians. On the road three old men came to me, 
and earnestly be^jed me to "take pUy on them, and prepare 
them far heavenl" BJaving instructed them in the duties 
and principles of religion, and the necessity of baptism, 
I administered to them, and to forty-six [324] children 
of the same tribe, what seemed to be the height of their 
desires, the holy Sacrament of regeneratitm. 

On the nth of August, a tribe of Indians, residing about 
the Upper Lake on Thtmipson's River, came to meet me.*** 
They exhibited towards me all the marks oi sincere and 
filial attachment. They followed me several days to hear 
my instructions, and oniy departed after having exacted a 
promise that I would letum in the course of the following 
autumn or winter, and make known to them the ^'<ji 
tidings of salvation. 

At the Fort of the Sioushwaps, I received a visit &om 
all the chiefs, who congratulated me on my happy arrival 
amoi^t them.*** They raised a great cabin to serve 
as a church, and as a place to teach them during my stay. 
I baptized twelve of their children. I was oUiged, when 
the Salmon fishing commenced, to separate for s(»ne 
months from these dear Indians, and continue my route 
to New Caled<Hiia. 

I arrived at Fort Alexandria aa the asth.'** All the 
tribes I met manifested towards me the same emotions 

'* De Smet proceeded with hii Indian guidet up the Tmllej of ftfc»Mg«n 
River and lake, <ioMed to the upper mten of the South Thampaon, acid came 
out on ShiuwapLake, a laige iiregularlj-fonned bod}' of water, a gathering place 
for the tribea of that stock. Ree our vtriume vii, p. 151), notei 51, 51.' — Ed. 

"*"Fcst of the Sknuhwapi"!* Foit Kamloops, for which tee our volume tU, 
p. 199, note 64. — Ed. 

'** See Farnbam'a TroMlt, Mte, p. 44, note 53. — Ed. 
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of joy and friendship. To my surprise I found at the Fort 
a frame church. I returned in the fall and remained 
there a month, [325] engaged in all the exercises of oxtr 
hxAy ministry. The Canadians performed their religious 
duties — I joined several in marriage, and administered 
to many the Holy Communimi. Twenty-four children 
and forty-seven adults received baptism. 

On the 2d of September, I ascended the river Frazer, 
and after a dangerous trip, arrived, on the 12th, at Fort 
George;"' where the same joy and affection on the part 
of the Indians attended me. Fifty Indians had come down 
from the Rocky Moimtains, and patiently awaited my 
arrival for nineteen days, in order to have the consolation 
of witnessing the ceremony of baptism. I baptized twelve 
of their children, and twenty-seven others, of whom six 
were adults advanced in age. I performed there the cere- 
monies of the planting of the Cross. 

On the 14th, the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, I ascended the river Nesqually, and on the 24th, 
arrived at the Fmt of Lake Stuart.'" I spent eleven 
days in givii^ instructions to the Indians, and had the 
happiness of abolishing the custom of burning the dead, 
and that of inflicting torments upon the bodies of the 
surviving wives or husbands. They solemnly renounced 
all their juggling and idolatries. [226] Their great medi- 
dne-hall, where they used to practise their superstitious 
rites, was changed into a church. It was Uessed and 

■** Foft G«orge, Htuated at the coDiuence <rf the Ncduco with tlie Tnaa, ma 
bunt bjr SfanoD Fnaer in the kutumn of 1807, tjtd named to honoi of the reigning 
En^ish monardi. Hugh Fanes wai the fint officer in durge. The fort stood 
in the midst of a huntiiig country, and waa noted for it* fine fun. A Hudaon'i 
Bay Company poat is still ■"■'"♦■'""^ at this place. — Ed. 

"* Father de Smet ascended first the Nechaco ta the embouchment of Stuart 
Rircr, then up that stream — wtuM nadve name is Nakailey or Nataastle — to 
Stuart Lake, where it situated the capital of New Caledonia, Fort St. James. 
See Famham'i TravtU, omI*, p. 58, note 77. — £d. 
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dedicated to God under the patronage of St. Francis 
Xavier."* The planting of the Cross was solemnly per- 
ftmned with all the ceremonies proper to such occasions. 
Sixteen children and five old men received baptism. 

The a4th Oct., I visited the village of the Chilcotins.'" 
This mission lasted twelve days, during which time I 
baptized eighteen children and twenty-four adults, and 
performed eight marriages. I blessed here the first ceme- 
tery, and buried, with all the ceremmiies of the ritual, 
an Indian woman, the first converted to Christianity. 
I next visited two other villages of the same tribe — in 
the first I baptized twenty persons, of whom three were 
adults. In the second, two chiefs with thirty of their 
nation received baptism, and two were united in mat- 
rimony. Poljrgamy prevailed everywhere, and everywhere ■ 
I succeeded in abolishing it. In a nei^boring tribe I 
baptized fifty-seven persons, of whom thirty-one were 
adults. I also celebrated nine marriages. 

After my return to the Sioushwaps, I baptized forty- 
one persons, of whom eleven were adults. I visited five 
more villages among the [227] neighboring tribes, amongst 
whom I baptized about two hundred persons. I performed 

<**The miasioi) it Fcnt St. James received do further viiit afta that of Father 
de Smet'i iucccmot, Fathei Nobili (1847), for Iwen^-one jrean. In 186S the 
order of ObUtM sent two nusskinen thither who were at the fort in the euXy 
■ummer, and iood after founded « permanent ntistioii thereat, of which Father 
Adri«n G. Uorice was tor many jeais the head. Sec hia SUtory «} the Northern 
Inttritr «/ BriUth Coltmbia, pp. 316-336. — Ed. 

<■> The ChilcoClD are one of the fonr tiibci of Weatem D£n£, occupTing the 
valley of the river bearing their name. They are nearly related to the Carrier 
Id tbeir cuitomi and modes of life; but have ahraya been more turbulent, and 
difficult to contn^ Tbe Hudson's Bay Compat^ buitt a fmt among them which 
was later abandoned because of the untTustw<»thy charado- of the native popu- 
laliod; see Fanham'a TrooeU, amtt, p. 58, note 77. In 1S64 they attacked the 
miners of the legloD, and the coosequent punitive expedition cost the Dominion 
govermneut over Sfo.ooo. They are now on reaerratioiu in their valley, beii^ 
RMuan Catholic ccwimunicantB and gradually bwoming civilized. — Eo. 
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the ceremony of the planting of the Cross, in ei^t different 
places, and founded four frame churches which were 
constructed l^ the savages. 

On an average, each village or tribe owsists of about 
two hundred souls. 

In the neighbcvhood (rf Fort Alexandria the number of 

souls amounts to 1255 

About Fort George, 343 

In the nei^borhood of Frazer's Lake, 358 

" " Stuart's Lake, an 

" " McLeod's Lake, 80 

" " Fort Babine, 1190 

" " Bear Lake,'" 801 

Total number of souls, 4138 

Population on Thompson's river, or on the land of 
the Sioushwapa or Atnass."* 

The number of Sioushwaps, so called, is 583 

" of Okinaganes, 685 

■** For the fiaita upon thoe lakes and thdr loc&Uoii, Me Funlum's Tfmdt, 
«■!«, pp. it, 58, note* 68, 77. 

Fort Bkblne — during the first -jtmxt c&lled Fort Kllnuun — wm built in 
iSaa on the north bank of the lake of that name. Pierre C. Pambrum and William 
Connolfy were the firit traden In charge, 'ne Babine Indiana, so named baa the 
|dug of mod won bj the women to enlarge the kmcr Up, were IotmI Hudaon'B 
Ba; peopfei and good huntos. There are atill three band* of thia tribe dwelling 
Dcur Bahine Lake — one known ml the Old Fort Bablaea haTe a village in the 
Tidni^ of the first post, fourteen milea from tbe foot iA the lake, and accesdble 

The fort on Bear Lake waa named Connollj, and eatabliahed in 1816 for the 
benefit of tlw northern Sekaikaii. The eaiHest post was buih on an Island in Ae 
lake, and was the rooH northerlj' of the interior stations of New Caledoma. — Ed. 

'* Tbe Shnihwap (Atnahs) {woper live on both bnndw* of Thompson River; 
the Okanagan, on tbe lake and river of that name. Lake Siqterku; (or the " Upper" 
L«ke) is probabl7 Upper Arrow Lake of the Columbia. The Fountain of Fraaer 
River (not Lake) is an Indian village known aa Hull^), near tbe aite of the modern 
Ullooet; probablx the author intends b; this the whole tribe of LiHooeti, a western 
iKaoch of the Shuthwap. The Enlfe Indians are probaUjr the Thompson (or 
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Population on the North Branch, 525 

" on Lake Superiinr, 333 

" at the Fountain of Frazer Lake, 1137 

Number of Knife Indians, 1530 

Total number of souls, 4773 

I remain, reverend Father, yours, 8rc., 

y. Nobm,S.J. 



No. XDC 
A. M. D. G. 

Fort WaUa-WaOa, } 

July i8th, 1846. f 
Very Rev. anb Deak Father Provincial,— I accepted 
the kind offer of Mc. Lewes, and took my seat in one of 
the barges of the Hudstm Bay Company, on its way to 
Fort Vancouver. We stopped at Fort Okinagane, where 
I administered baptism to forty-three persons, chiefly 
children. Our passa^ was very pleasant and agreeable. 
I have little to add to what I have already stated in my 
preceding letters of last year, respecting our resklence 
at Saint Francis Xavier's, and the other Catholic establish- 
ments in the Willamette Valley and vicinity. St. James' 
Church at Vancouver, St. John's in Oregon City, St. Mary's 'j^ 
at the Convent, and St. Francis Xavier's chapel have all 
been opened for divine service. The new church among 
the Canadians, and Cathedral, were fast progressing. 
The nimiber of children in the Sisters' school [339] had y^- 

SinutkBinceu) brmDch of the Shutfawap ■todk, inhabiting the Talby of SlmUkameen 
River and ran^ng thence to the Thompson and Ftaier. The tax bandi of Shush- 
wap here named contspoiid in part with the dlvisknu given b^ G. M. Damon In 
"The Shuswapi of Bijtiah Columlna," in Canadian Rojral Sodetf Traniaetiont, 
ix, iput a, pp. j^j.— Ed. 
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greatly increased, and a change for the better already 
taken place among the little metis girls confided to their 
care. Sister Loyola, the Superior, appeared delisted 
with their present conduct. Two Protestant families, 
among the most respectaUe in Oregon, Dr. Long and 
lady and Judge Burnet and family, were received into 
the bosom vA the Catholic Church, in Oregon City."* 
Archbishop Blanchet and companions were anxioui^y 
expected; may the Lord speed them, and grant them 
a happy passage on the boisterous ocean — a route which, 
it appears, they have selected in order to reach their des- 
tined new homes. O, how large is the vinejrard! — the 
Island of Vancouver alone contains upwards of twenty 
thousand Indians, ready to receive our missionaries — 
and an exten^ve field awaits the laborers, among the 
numerous nations of the north-west coast. The visits 
paid to these various tribes, by the Black-gaams, and the 
affection and kindness with which they are received 1^ 

>*• Petet H. Burnett wu born in NMhvjlle, TennessM, in 1807. Wbile itill 
young be moved with hit paicnti to Miwcniri, where he enpiged in men:antile 
punniti and began le^ studicB. Upon the introduction of Senatu' Iinn'« bill 
in Coogren pro*ldlng land for bona fide Oregon lettlen, Buniett determined to 
emigiale tbitber, and wa* cboaen captain of a latge company, which «et forth 
in tfttj. Arrived in Otegon. be settled first at linnviUe, then at Tualatin 
Plains, where he took much Interest in the prorision*] goveiunent and wu a 
member of its fint le^llative committee (1&44). Hie following year he was 
choaen judge of the supreme court, and upon the eitaUIsbment ol tenitoiial govern- 
ment was appointed justice of the United States court. In 184S be went to Cali- 
fomia, where in iBjo he was elected first governor of the new state, and later (1857- 
58) oerred as justice of the California supreme court. Embarking in the banking 
busfnesa In San Frandsco, he won eminence as a financier, dying In his adopted 
home in 1894. Hehasrelated his e^qieriences tn SeuUeeiimu and Ofimont 0/ an 
Old Ftanetr (New York, tSSo). He thoein details his conversion to Catholidsm, 
due chiefly to conviction foUowlDg the reading of controvenial works. G<nng to 
Oregon City, he was received into the church by Father Devos (June, 1846). 

Dr. John E. Long was a native of Eo^nd, being educated for a physician. 
EmignUing to the United States in 1833, and to Oregon ten yean later, he acted 
as reorder of the fint legislatute of the provisional government, bijt in 1S46 was 
killed by an acddent— Ed. 
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the Indians, leave little doubt of the ultimate success of 
their holy enterprise. 

In order to return to the upper Missions, I started in 
the beginning of July, from Fort Vancouver, two days 
after the br^ade of the Hudson Bay Company had left 
it. An accident [230] by the way, fortimately not attended 
with more serious consequences, here occurred to me. 
A powder-horn exploded near me accidentally, scorching 
me severely, and completely stripping the skin from my 
nose, cheeks and lips — leaving me to all appearance, 
after all my travels, a raw-faced mountaineer. I pro- 
cured an Indian canoe, well-mounted, and soon found 
myself during a thunder storm, in the great gap of the 
Cascade Mountains, through which the mighty Columtaa 
winds its way. The sublime and the r(»nantic appear 
to have made a grand effort for a magnihcent display 
in this spot. On both sides of the stream perpendicular 
walls of rock rise in majestic boldness — small rills and 
rivulets, innumeraUe crystalline streams pursue their 
way; mimniuing down on the steep declivities, they rush 
and leap from cascade to cascade, after a thousand gambols, 
adding, at last, their foaming tribute to the turbulent 
and powerful stream. The imposing mass of waters 
has here forced its way between a chain of volcanic, tower- 
ii^ mountains, advancing headlong with an irresistible 
impetuosity, over rocky reefe, and prostrate ruins, for a 
distance of about four miles; forming the dangerous, and 
indeed the last remaikaUe obstruction — the [231] great 
cascades of the Columtua. There is an interesting, and 
very plausiUe Indian account of the formation of these 
far-famed cascades, on which so much has been said and 
written, so many conjectiu^ regarding earth-slides, sinks, 
or swells, caused by subterraneous volcanic agents. "Our 
grandfathers," said an Indian to me, "rememb^ the 
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time when the waters passed here quietly, and without 
obstruction, under a long range of towering and projecting 
rocks, which, unable to bear their we^ht any loi^r, 
crumUed down, thus stopping up and raising the bed 
of the river; here it overflowed the great forests of cedar 
and pine, which are still to be seen above the cascades." 
Indeed, the traveller beholds with astonishment, a great 
number of huge tninks of trees, still standing upr^t 
in water about twenty feet deep. No person, in my opinion, 
can form a just idea of the cause tluit produced these re- 
markaUe dianges, without admitting tbe Indian narrative. 

My ba^a^ was soon conveyed to the upper end of 
the portage. The distance from the cascades to the dalles 
is about forty-five mOes, and is without any obstacle. The 
mountain scenery on both sides of the river, with its [332] 
dusters of shrubs, cedars and pines, is truly delightful, 
heightened occasionally by the sight of the snow-capped 
Mounts Hood and St. Helraa. A favoraUe breeze made us 
unfurl two blankets for the want of sails, and as we were 
^ding rapidly up the stream, we observed several islands 
of volcanic formation, where the Indians deposit their 
dead on scaffolds, or in little huts made of pieces of split 
cedar, frequently covered with mats and boards; great 
caie is taken to hinder Inrds of prey, or tbe rapacious 
wolves, with their hyena stomachs and plundering pro- 
pensities, from breaking in upon the abode of the dead. 

The third day we arrived at the great dalles. Indians 
flock thither from different quarters of the interior, to 
attend, at this seascm of the year, to the sahncai fisheries. 
This is their glwious time for rejoicing, gambling, and 
feasting; the long lent is passed; they have at last assem- 
bled in the midst of abundance — all that the ejre can 
see, or the nose smell, is fish, and nothing but fish. Piles 
of them are lying everjrwhere on the rocks, the Indian 
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huts abound with them, and the dt^ are dragging and 
fi^tii^ over the offal in all directions. Not less than 
eight hundred Indians were present on this occasion. 
[333] One who has seen them five years ^o, poor and 
almost naked, and who beholds them now, discovers with 
a peculiar feeling of humor and delight, the entire change 
in their external appearance, a complete metamorphosis, 
as Ovid would say. Their dresses are of the most gro- 
tesque character, regardless alike of their appropriateness 
to sex or condition of life. A masquerade character, as 
we understand it, will at least exhibit imity of design; but 
this Indian masquerade sets all tmities at defiance. A 
stout, swarthy Indian, steps proudly by you, ^parently 
conscious of the dignity conferred on him by his new acqui- 
sitions — a roundabout much too small for him, a pair 
of tights with straps, with an intervening space showing 
the absence of linen, form his body dress, while an old 
fashioned lady's ni^ht-cap with large frills, and if he be 
rich enough, a sailor's glazed cap carefully balanced above 
it, constitute his head dress; a pair, and sometunes half 
a pair of br<^ans, complete the ludicrous appearance of 
this Indian dandy. Some appear parading thro' the 
camp in the full dress of a wagoner, others in a mixture 
composed of the sailor's, the wagoner's, and the lawyer's, 
arranged according to fancy; but the favorite article of 
ornamental [234] dress appears to be the n^t-cap with 
its large frills; sense again with only one article of dress. 
I have seen an old Indian showii^ off a pair of boots to 
the best advantage, as they fonned the only article of 
his wardrobe then on his person. Indian squaws are 
seen attired in long calico gowns, little improved by the 
copious addition of fish oil, with which the taste or negli- 
gence of the present owners besmeared them; occasionally, 
if they can afford ii, to this is superadded a vest, a flannel 
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or great-coat. The dalles at present, form a kind of 
masquerading thoroughfare, where emigrants and Indians 
meet, it appears, for the purpose of affording mutual aid. 
When the Oregon emigrants arrive beie, they are generally 
in want of providons, horses, canoes, and guides — these 
wants the Indians supply, receiving in exchange the old 
travelling clothes of the doctors, lawyers, farmers, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, &c., that pass through the dalles 
on their westward route. Hoice the motley collection 
of pants, coats, boots, of every form and size, comforters, 
<^ps and hats of every fashion. 

■ Here I overtook Messrs. Lewes and Manson,"* who 
kindly offered me a place in one of the barges jof the Com- 
pany, which I gladly accepted — .the transportation of their 
boats and goods ^35] had taken up a whole day. From 
the great dalles to the upper sources of the Columtoa, 
great care and attention are to be had in its navigation, for 
it presents a constant succession of rapids, falls, cascades, 
and dalles. Men of great experience, are here employed 
as pilots, and notwithstanding their skill and precaution, 

"* D<MuUd tihimaa, born in Scotland in iSoo, eotend tite Hndaon'i Bay Com- 
pany at the age of aevEntMO, and wm Mnt out to Yoik Fadory. Thne j'can 
later, at Winnipeg, he met Dr. McLoughUn and in 18*3 acoompanied him to the 
Pacific dqiartmeDt. At fint auigned to an exptoring expedition uitder chaige of 
Samuel Black, he icached VancoaTcr January 6, 1825, and aided in c««npleting 
Itt woiki. Two yean later he accompanied the expedition that founded Fort 
Langley, and wai afterwatds sent to teiton the ttading post of oki Fort George, 
at the mouth of the Columbia. In i8>g Manson was placed in charge of Foit 
McLoughlln, on UiUbank Sound, and there remained for ten yean, after which 
a wetl^deserved furlou^ gare him the opportunity to reriut Scotland. Return- 
ing to the Pacific, he was lent (1841) to nicceed Samuel Black at Eamloops, and 
to punish the lattei's murdeiera; the following year a like task was assigned him 
at Stikeen. In 1844 Manion was placed in ccnnmaad of New Caledonia, witii 
headquarters at Fort St. James, a position aUy filled lor fourteen yean, when he 
retired from the service and settled near Ouunpoe^ In the Willamette valley, 
where he died January 7, 1S80. He married (1898) the daughter of Etienne 
Luder, fint settler of Flench Ptaliie, and had a large family of childTcn. See 
interview with his daughter in Oregon Histotical QtuirUHy, iv, p. 363; also 
Oregon Pioneer Association Trantactiom, 1879, p. 56. — Ed. 
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no river probaUy on the globe, frequented as much, could 
tell of more disastrous accidents. 

At the dalles you enter a barren region, where drift 
wood is brought into every encampment by the Indians, 
for which they gladly ret^ive a piece of tobacco in return. 
In the absence of the savages, the tombs of the dead are 
sometimes shamefully pillaged by civilized Christian trav- 
ellers, taking away the very boards that cover the dead 
bodies, and thus leave them the prey of vultures and 
crows. 

Indians linger on the ColumUa as long as a salmon 
can be caught. Unconscious of the approaching winter, 
they do not lay in sufficient stock of provisions, and tiU 
late in the fall th^ may be seen picking up the dead and 
dying fishes which float in great numbers on the saiiace. 
In the immediate neighborhood of a camp the air is 
infected with the scent of [336] salmon in a state of putre- 
faction; they are suspended on trees, or on scaffolds, 
and to this unwholesome and detestaUe food has the 
improvident Indian recourse, when the days of his long 
lent commence. 

You can scarcely form an idea of the deplorable con- 
diticm of the poor petty tribes, scattered along the banks 
of the Coltuntna, of which the numbers visibly diminish 
from year to year. Imagine their dwellings, a few poor 
huts, constructed of rush, bark, bushes, or of pine brandies, 
sometimes covered with skins or rags — around these 
miserable haUtations lie scattered in profusion the bones 
of animals, and the offal of fishes of every tribe, amidst 
accumulated filth of every description. In ihe interior, you 
find toots piled up in a comer, skins hanging from cross 
poles, and fish boUing over the fire, a few dyii^ embers; 
an axe to cut wood being seldom found among them. The 
whole stock of kitchen utensils, drinking vessels, dishes, 
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etc., are comprised in something like a fish-kettle, made of 
osier, and besmeared with gum — to boil this kettle stones 
are heated^red hot and thrown into it. But the mess owked 
in this way, can you guess what it is? No, not in twenty 
trials — it is impossiUe to divine what [337] the ingredients 
are that compose this outlandish soup! 

But to pass from the materud to the personal; what 
stnwge figures! faces thickly covered with grease and 
dirt — heads that have never felt a comb — hands! but 
such hands! a veritable pur of "jack of all trades," ful- 
filling in rapid succession, the varied functions of the 
comb, the pocket-handkerchief, the knife, fork, and spoon 
— while eating, the process is loudly indicated by the 
crackling and discordant sounds that issue from the nose, 
mouth, throat, etc., a sif^t, the bare recollection of which 
is enoi^h to sicken any perstm. Thus you can form some 
idea of their personal miseries — miseries, alas! that 
faintly image another species infinitely more saddening; 
ioT what shall I say in attempting to describe their moral 
c(»iditi(Hi? There prevails among the greater part of 
them, a kind of superstitious idolatry, (called medicine 
or ju^i^ing), that pays homage to the vilest animals; a 
d^neracy of morals which knows no stronger tie in con- 
jugal obligations, than the caprice of the moment — a 
vehement, inordinate passion for gambling, that is pro- 
longed to the time of repose — a laziness which nothing 
caQ induce them to shake oS but the love of play, [238] 
or the pressing claim of himger — they are in fine, addicted 
to the vilest habits of gluttony, dis^mulation, etc. Such 
is the wretched condition of the poor savage tribes, along 
the Columbia. But amidst all this misery, there is for- 
tunately one redeeming feature, a constant desire to discover 
some power superior to man; this disposition renders 
them attentive to the least word that seems to convey 
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the sli^test knowled^ of a Supreme Being, and hence 
the facility with which they believe anything that at all 
resembles the Word of God. 

Very reverend and dear Father, your humUe and obedient 
servant, 

P. /. De Smet, S.J. 



No. XX 
A. M. D. G. 

St. Ignatius, near the Kalispd Bay, \ 
July a6th, 1846. f 

Very Rev. and Deak Fatbek Provincxal, — The e^hth 
day after my dqiarture frwn Fort Vancouver, I landed 
safely at ^aUa Walla, with the goods destined for the 
different missions. In a few days all was ready, and 
having thanked the good and kind-hearted Mr. McBride,'" 
the Superintendent of the Fort, who had rendered me 
every assistance in his power, we soon found ourselves 
on the way to the mountains leading a band of pack mules 
and horses over a sandy dry plain, covered with bunch 
grass and wormwood. We made about sixteen miles 
and encamped for the night, in a beautiful little meadow, 
watered iy the Walla Walla river, where we found abun- 
dance of grass for our animals — these were soon un- 
loaded and left free to graze [240] at leisure; we next made 

"* For Fart Walk Walk ace our vtrfume izi, p. 378, note 73. The ckik Id 
cbuge wM WiUiain B. UcBcu (not McBride), u educated half-breed born in 
1790 on the eutem side of the Rockiei. In iSaj he wat ■ •ubordjnate at Fott 
Alenndria; from 1S36 to 184a in charge at Fort Babine. Thence he waa Mnt to 
Fort Coaaaaj (184a), and next (1845) succeeded Aichit»ld McKinler at Walla 
Walla. He attained an unpleaiant notoiietj in connection with the Whitman 
maaMcre, because of hia Catholic prodlntiea, and his taidiiMaa in akUng the 
a urv iTora; but moat of the chargea againat hini wete unfounded. In New Cale- 
donia he had a reputation for being despotic and wi^, alto somewhat fanatical in 
religiout matters. — Ej>. 
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a fire, put on the camp-kettle, stretched the bed, consisting 
of a buffalo-robe, and unoked together the friendly Indian 
pipe, whilst supper was preparing. We found ourselves 
at home and perfectly at ease in less than a quarter of an 
hour. The evening was dear and beautiful — not a 
cloud — our sleep, sound and refreshing, prepared us 
for an early start at dawn of day. We had a daj^s march, 
with pack animals, over an undulating plain, before we 
could reach the crossing of the Nez-perc^ or Lewis fork,'" 
whose source is in the angle of the Rocky and Snowy ' 
Mountains, between the 43d and 44th degrees, near the 
sources of the western Rio Colorado, the Platte, the Yellow 
Stone, and the Missouri rivers: its western course till 
it reaches the Blue Mountains, and hence its northern 
directirai till it joins the Columbia, together with its prin- 
cipal tributaries, are sufficiently known to you, and have 
been amply described already. 

We found about a dozen Indian lodges called the 
Palooses, a portion of the Sapetan or Nez-perc£ tribe."* 
We procured bom the Indians here some fresh salmon, 
for which we made them ample return in powder and 
lead. But as the grass was withered and scanty, and 
the [241] pOfering dispositions of these Indians rather 
doubtful, we resolved on proceeding e^ht or ten miles 

'" For the LewU River kc out volume vi, p. vj-j, note S6. Tlie croMiDg mutt 
hftve been made not Us from the boundarj Une between W»lk WklU and 
Columbia counties on the south aide of the river, snd that between FnnUin and 
Whitman counties on the noithem bank. — Ed. 

'" The PakMM were a Shahaptian tribe, nearly related, as De Smet sajB, to th^ 
Nez Pcrc&. Tfaeii habitat wu the north bank of Lewis River, fnxn the mouth of 
Palouae River to that of the Lewi*. Lewis and Claric called them "Palleotepel- 
knrs," and credited them with i, 600 souk. In 1854 there were Bve hundred extant 
in three bands. They took part in the wan of iSss-jS, but were tborou^y cowed 
by Coloitel George Wright*! Invuion of their territory. In i860 their agent reported 
thai the Kmnant of tlw tribe had intermajried and settled among the Net Peters, 
on the Lapwal reservatkHi in Idaho, and alter that their separate tribal existence 
lapsed. — Ed. 
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farther, and encamped late in the evening on the Pavilion 
jiver ."* The Nez-perc^ and Spolcane plain is at least 
"a thousand feet elevated above the bed of the river. It 
is dry, stony, ondulating, covered with bunch and nutri- 
tious grass, with prickly pear and wormwood. The 
basaltic and vdcanic formations which extend through 
the whole of this region, are really wonderful. We fre- 
quently passed ponds and small lakes embedded between 
walls of basaltic rocks — immense ranges of dark shining 
pillars, as if forced from the bosom of the plain, extend 
for some miles, resemUing, not unfrequently, forts and 
ancient ruined cities and castles. We encamped several 
times near smalt but beautiful lakes, where ducks and 
geese, with their young broods, were swimming in great 
numbers. The Indians frequent these regions in search 
of the Mtter and camash roots, very abundant here. In 
every one of their old encampments we observed great 
quantities of prairie-turtle shells, a proof of their being 
ntmerous and serving as food for the savages. Pheasants 
or quails were very abundant — we daily killed what 
we wanted for our meals. 

[342] On the fifth day of our departure fnnn Walla Walla, 
we reached the Spokane river,'" and found a good fording 
for our animals. You will see with pleasure the chart 
I have made of the head waters of this river, which, though 
beautiful and interesting, is yet, like all the other rivers 
in Oregon, almost an unbroken succession of rapids, falls, 
and cascades, and cA course ill-adapted in its present con- 
dition to the purposes of navigation. The two upper 

"* Now known u Fkloiue River, tbe Urgtst notthem tributary of the Lewis, 
below tbe Cleaiwater. Ruing In eaateni Idkbo, it flows west and then aoutb — 
IbiDUgh a coDsIderable calkm in Its lower counc, fonning falls over a hundred 
feel in beighl, about seven miles above Its confluence with tbe Lewis. — Ed. 

■**PoTSpoku>eRiver, see OUT volume zzvii, p. 366, note iSj. De Smel pniba- 
bljr croMed the river not fax from tbe pieteut d^ lA Sptikaai^— Ed. 
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valleys of the Cceur d'Alene are beautiful, and of a rich 
mould; they are watered by two deep forks, running into 
the Coeur d'Alene lake, a fine sheet of water, of about 
thirty miles in length by four or five broad, from which 
the river Spokane derives its source. I called the two 
upper forks the St. Joe^^s and Uie.^ Tgnarinc They 
are fonned by innumerable torrents, descending from 
the Pointed-Heart mountains, a chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.*** The two upper valleys are about sixty or eighty 
miles \oD%, and four or eight miles broad. I counted 
upwards of forty little lakes in them. The whole nei^- 
borhood of the Sptduuie river affords very abundant 
grazi!^, and in many secti(nis is tolerably well timbered 
with pines <A. different species. 

[243] On leaving the river we ascended by a steep Indian 
path. A few mites* ride across a pine fra-est brings you 
to a beautiful valley, leading to Colville, agreeably divo^- 
fied by plains and forests, hemmed in t^ high wooded 
mountains, and by huge picturesque rocks towering their 
lof^ heads over all the rest. Fountains and rivulets 
are here very numerous. After about thirty miles, we 
arrived at the foot of the Kalispel Mountain, in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Francis Regis, where already about seventy 
metis or half-lxeeds have collected to settle permanently. 
Several of them accompanied me across the mountain, 
the height of which is about five thousand feet above the 
level of the plain. Its access is very easy on the western 
side; on the eastern, the narrow path winds its snake- 
like course through a steep and dense forest. — After a 
march of about eight hours we arrived at the beautiful 

'" Of Iheae two tqtper branchct <rf the Cceur d'AKne, St. Jom(^'s hu retained 
it! nunc. Risiiis in tlie Bitter Root (not now called Pointed Heut) Mountaini 
it flowa northwest into the (outhem mim of Crnir d'AIfcne Lake. Tlw St. Ignadui 
It now known &a tbe Cceur d'Alfene Rivei; and through iti vsllej runa the 
Nortbem Pacific ftailwaj. See our volume zzvli, p. jtij, note 1S4. — Ed. 
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Kalispel Bay, an. the margin of lake De Boey, almost 
in sight of iht ^gjcdMcUon of St Ignatius.^ My letter to 
Mrs. P.,'** which I insert here will make~^you acquainted 
with the whole history of that mission. 

I remain, with the profoundest respect and [244] esteem. 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, your humble and obedient 
servant, 

P. J. De Smet, S. J. 



A. M. D. G. 

St. ^piatius, July 95th, 1846. 

Madaic, — I am, indeed, ashamed at nt^ having been 
aUe socmer to answer the letters which you bad the kind- 
ness to write me on the 3d of September and the 7th of 
December, 1844. They reached the Rocky Mountains only 
the year after, while I was engaged in a distant missicm 
among the Indians, so that I received them only in the 
month of July, 1846. If it had been in my power to for- 
ward you an answer before this moment, my heart assures 
me that I would have done it without delay, for I must 
tell you here, that the debt of gratitude which my poor 
Indians and myself owe you is very great; and I felt im- 
patient to inform you, that we have ahready begun to pray 
for you, for your dear and amiable children, and for your 
intentions. I have given directions to the Indians of 
these different tribes, viz., the Flat-Heads, the Pends 
[345] d'Oreilles, and the Cceur d'Alenes, to recite, every 
week, the Rosary for one of their great benefactresses, 
meaniD^ yourself. Now, you cannot but be aware, that, 
among the Indians, the beads are recited in each family, 
so that I am already assured, and I have the consolation 

'" Mra. S. Fumentier of Biookljm, m lifacfsl danor to Fadm de Smet'i nuMions, 
to wbom the foUowing letter la addteated. — Ed. 
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of saying to you, that many thousand pairs of beads have 
already been offered up to God and his august mother for 
you. Those good Indians — those childien of the forest 
— so dear to my heart, will continue to display their grati- 
tude till I tell them to cease, and that will not be very soon. 
What confidence have X not in the prayers of those Indians, 
whose merit is known only to God! Ohl if it is true that 
the prayer of him who possesses the innocence, the sim- 
plicity, and the faith of a child, pierces the clouds — is 
all-powerful, and is certainly heard — then be assured 
that in these new missi(His, in which the fii^r of God 
has been so visibly manifested, these virtues reign pre- 
eminently, and that the prayer of the Indian will also 
be heard in your behalf! How happy should I be, my 
dear, excellent Madam, could I give you to understand 
how great, how sweet, how enrapturing is their devotion 
to the august mother of God ! The name of Mary, which 
[346] pronounced in the Indian language, is something 
so sweet and endearing, delights and charms them. The 
hearts of these good children of the forest melt, and seem 
to overflow, when they sing the praises of her whom they, 
as well as we, call their mother. Oh! I feel confident, 
knowii^, as I do, their dispositions, that they have a dis- 
tinguished place in the heart of that Holy Virgin; and 
' that, through the intercession of Mary, invoked l^ so 
many fervent souls, you will obtain from God whatever 
you ask; for I am too well acquainted with your piety 
to think that you would ask anything that was not cal- 
culated to promote the glory of God, the sanctification 
of your own soul, and that of yoiu- children. 

Permit me, now, to say a few words concerning the 
Indians and myself, since the time I had the honor of 

conversing with you in B , in the spring of 1843. On 

the 6th of November of the following year, the Rev. Father 
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A. Hoecken came to meet me, accompanied by several 
Indians of the tribe of Pends d'Oreilles of the Bay, among 
whom I had determined, two years before, to open a 
mission. They displayed every mark of friendship and 
joy at my return among them; they conducted me in 
triumph to their camp, [247] and received me there amidst 
volleys of musketry and the sounding of trumpets. It 
would be impossible to describe the feelings of my heart 
at thus meeting with the first band of my dear neophjrtes 
and children in God, and to represent to you the real joy 
which animated them on this occasion. How much had 
we not to communicate to each other! I gave them some 
little and to them interesting details of the vast countries 
throi^h which I had travelled in order to promote the 
interest and welfare of the Indians, since I bade them 
farewell, that is, within fifteen months. I had crossed 
the great American desert, and passed through so many 
warlike, nomadical nations, extending from the Pacific 
Ocean to the frontier of the State of Missouri. I had 
travelled over the United States from New Orleans to 
Boston — crossed the Atlantic — seen a great part of 
Ireland and England — the whole of Belgium, Holland 
and France. From Marseilles I had passed by Genoa, 
the city of palaces, Leghorn, and Civitta Vecchia, to visit 
the Capital of the Christian world. From Rome I had gone 
to Anvers, and then, sailing round Cape Horn, touching 
at Chili and Peru, and having twice crossed the Equator, 
I had at length disembarked [348] at Fort Vancouver, 
on the Ct^umlna, and had the happiness to embrace, cm 
the 6th of November, my dear neophytes, who had prayed 
so fervently for me, that, during all these long voyages, 
by sea and land, passing through so many dififerent climates, 
and at all seasons of the year, I had not been troubled 
either by sickness on any untoward accident. Glory to 
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God for so special a footectiiHi, and a thousand thanks to 
the good Indians who, fnan the moment of my departure 
until my return, bad not ceased to invoke, nuMning and 
evening, the blessing and assistance of Heaven en its 
unworthy servant. 

The detaib which the young missicHiary gave me re- 
specting their present dispositions, are too interesting to 
be here omitted; and I give them in proof of the divine 
grace over the hearts of this well-disposed people. All 
that I had recommended to them in the visits I paid them 
in 1841-43, had been strictly complied with. "The 6rst 
thing," says Father Adrien Hoecken in a letter home, 
"which struck me on my arrival am(»ig them, was a truly 
brotherly love and perfect union, which animated the 
whole tribe, and seemed to make [249] them but one 
family. They manifest great love, obedience and respect 
for their chiefs, and what is still more admirable, they 
all, as the chiefs themselves declare, speak and desire but 
one and the same thing. These chiefe are as much the 
real fathers of their people as is a good Superior the 
father of a rel^ous conmiunity. The chiefs amoi^ the 
Kalispels speak calmly, but never in vain; the instant 
they intimate their wish to one of their followers, he 
sets to work to accomplish it. Is any one involved in 
difficulties — is he in want or sickness, — or does he wish 
to undertake a journey, whether long or short — he 
consults his chief, and shapes his conduct in accordance 
with the advice he receives. Even with regard to marriage, 
the Indians consult their chiefs, who sanction, or postpone 
it, or disapprove of it, accOTding as they deem it conducive, 
or otherwise, to the happiness of the parties. The chief, in 
quality of father, endeavors to provide for the support of 
his people. It is he, consequently, who regulates hunting, 
fishing, and the gathering of roots and hiiit. All the 
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game and fish are brought to his lodge, and divided into 
as many shares as there are families. The distribution 
is made with rigid impartiality. The old, the infirm, 
the [350] widow, all receive their share equally with the 
hunter. Is not this something like the return of the 
golden a^ — those happy times when every thing was 
held in commrai and all had, as the apostle informs us, 
but one heart and <Hie soul? Complaints, murmurings 
and backbiting are here imknown; Uasphemy has never 
been uttered l^ an Indian: there are not even words in 
his language to express it." On the arrival of the Black- 
gown, the great chiefe explained to him, with patriarchal 
simplicity, their manner of life. "We are ignorant," 
he added, "but now that we have the happiness to have 
a Black-gown among us, we will listen to his voice and 
obey it; whatever changes be may deem necessary to 
make, we will cheerfully submit." 

The Black-gown confirmed and approved all the good 
practices and customs he found estaUished in this little 
comer of the world, where, notwithstanding their poverty, 
the Indians all seemed contented and happy. It is reaUy 
affecting to hear them speak of the darkness in which 
they had been buried; and to see them now exulting in 
the light of the gospel, and the knowledge of the Christian 
virtues, which they cherish, and by which their hearts 
seem to be inflamed. Their whole ambition consists 
in listening [251] with docility to the word of God, and 
in being able thoroi^hly to understand and recite their 
prayers. Piety is what a youi^ man seeks in her who 
is to be his future wife — and what a young woman desires 
to find in him who is to become her husband. In their 
leisure hours they surround, and, if I may be allowed 
the expression, besiege their missionary. To the day 
they would add the night, if he could bear the fatigue, 
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in ^>eakmg of heavenly things. Pride and human req)ect, 
are absolutely unknown to them. How often have we 
not seen gray-headed old men and even chiefs, sit down 
by the side of children ten or eleven years old, who would 
teach them their prayers, and explain to them the figures of 
the Catholic Ladder, with all the gravity becoming a teacher; 
and give to the explanation, for one or two hours, all the 
attention of obedient pupils. In seas<Mis of scarcity, when 
the fishing or huntii^ has failed, or in other misfortunes, 
they manifest no signs of impatience. They are quiet 
and resigned receiving them as punishments for tiieir 
sins; while their success they attribute to the bounty of 
God, and render to Him all the glory of it. 

The usual phxx of residence of the Ealispels — that 
in which the ReducUon of St. Ignatius is [353] now 
estaUished — is an extensive prairie, called the Bay of 
the Kalispels, thirty or forty miles above the mouth 
of Clark or Flat-Head River. A beautiful grotto exists 
' in the neighborhood of the misdon, which I have named 
the grotto of Manresa, in honor of our Hdy Founder. 
It is very large, and might, at a small expense, be fitted 
up for a church. May the Indians gather in crowds into 
this new Manresa, and after the example of their patron, 
St. Ignatius, be penetrated with a feeling sense of heavenly 
things, and inflamed with the love of God ! 

I shall always remember with pleasure the winter of 
1844-45, which I had the happiness of spending amoi^ 
these good Indians. The place for wintering was well 
chosen, picturesque, agreeable, and convenient. The camp 
was placed near a beautiful waterfall, caused by Clark 
river's being blocked up by an immense rock, through 
which the waters, forcing narrow passs^es, precipitate 
themselves. A dense and interminable forest protected 
us from the north winds, and a countless number of dead 
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trees standing on all sides, furnished us with abundant 
fuel for our fires during the inclement season. We were 
encircled by ranges of lofty mountains, whose snow-clad 
summits reflected [353] in the sun, their brightness on 
all the surrounding country. 

The place for wintering being determined, the first 
care of the Indians was to erect the house of pra3rer. While 
the men cut down saplings, the women brought bark and 
mats to cover them. In two days this humUe house of 
the Lord was completed — humUe and poor indeed, but 
truly the house 0} prayer, to which pure, simple, innocent 
souls repaired, to offer to the Great Spirit their vows, 
and the tribute of their affections. Here the missionaries 
continued with care and diligence, their instructions pre- 
paratOTy to baptism. How consoling was it to see our- 
selves surrounded by this fervent band, who had renounced 
the chase of the buffalo — a pleasure so attracting to an 
Indian — and had come from various parts of the country 
to place themselves under our direction, in the well- 
foujided hope of being speedily regenerated in the saving 
waters of baptism. They had already teamed their prayers, 
and all those things which it was necessary they should 
practise. They applied with ardor to become acquainted 
with the nature and oUigations of the Sacrament of re- 
generation, and the disposititxis required for its worthy 
reception. 

[254] The great festival of Christmas, the day on which 
the litUe band was to be added to the number of the true 
children of God, will never be effaced from the memory 
of our good Indians. The manner in which we celebrated 
midnight mass, may give you an idea of our festival. The 
signal for rising, which was to be given a few minutes 
before midnight, was the firing of a pistol, announcing 
to the Indians that the house of prayer would soon be 
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open. This was followed by a general discharge of guns^ 
in honor of the Inrth of the Infant Saviour, and three hun- 
dred voices rose spontaneously from the midst of the forest, 
and entoned in the language of the Pends d'Oreilles, the 
beautiful canticle; "Du Dieu puissant tout annonee la 
^opre." — "The Almighty's glory all things proclaim." 
In a moment a multitude of adorers were seen wending 
their way to the humUe temple of the Lord — resemUing 
indeed, the manger in which the Messiah was bom. On 
that night, which all at once became bright as day, they 
experienced, I know not what, that which made them 
exclaim aloud, "Oh God! I give Thee my heart." Oh! 
I tnist that the happy impression which this unwonted 
spectacle made upon their hearts, will never be effaced. 
Of [955] what was our little church of the wOdemess con- 
structed? I have already told you — of posts fresh cut 
in the woods, covered over with mats and bark; these were 
its only materials. On the eve, the church was embellished 
with gariands and wretuhs of green boughs; forming, 
as it were, a firame for the images which represent the 
affecting mysteries of Christmas night. The interior 
was ornamented with pine teanches. The altar was 
neady decorated, bespangled with stars (rf various bright- 
ness, and covered with a profusion of ribbons — things 
exceedingly attractive to the eye of an Indian. At mid- 
night I celebrated a solemn Mass, the Indians sang several 
canticles suitable to the occasion. That peace announced 
in the first verse of the Allelic hymn — "The Gloria, — 
Peace on earth to men of good will," was, I venture to say, 
literally fulfilled to the Indians of the forest. A grand 
banquet, according to Indian custom, followed the first 
Mass. Some choice pieces of the animals slain in the 
chase had been set apart for the occasion. I ordered 
half a sack of flour, and a large boiler of sweetened coffee 
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to be added. The union, the contentment, the joy, and 
charity, which pervaded [256] the whcde assembly, might 
well be compared to the agape of the primitive Christians. 
After the second High Mass, all the adults, with the 
chiefe at their head, preseiUed themselves in the church 
to receive baptism, the fulfilment of their longing desires. 
The old man and woman whom I baptized two years 
bef<He, were ^kmisofs for all. The men were i^aced on 
the one side, according to the custom of Paraguay, and 
the women on the other. I was assisted during the cere- 
mony, by Father Hoecken, their worthy and zealous 
missionary. Everything was done in order and with 
prc^riety. Permit me to repeat here that I should be 
del^hted could I but communicate to the zealous and 
fervent, those pleasuraUe feelings — that overflowing of 
the heart, which (me experiences (m such occasi<His. Ifere, 
indeed, the Indian missionary enjoys his greatest consc^- 
tions: here he obtains his strength, his courage, his zeal 
to labor to bring men to the knowledge of the true God, 
in spite of the poverty, the privations of every description, 
and the dangers with which he has to omtend. Yes, 
surely, even in this life is the promise of the Saviour fulfilled 
with regard to him, "Ye shall receive [357] a hundred 
fold." The trifling things of the world he abandons, 
are nothing to be compared with the blessings he finds 
Ui the wilderness. The priest does not address in vain 
to the Indians, those beautiful words of the Roman ritual; 
"Receive this white garment, etc.," "Receive this burning 
taper, etc." He may be certain that the greater number 
of his catechumens will wear that spotless garment — 
will preserve their baptismal innocence, to the hour of 
their death. When I have afterwards asked them, if 
they have not offended God? if their conscience does 
not reproach them with stane fault? how often have I 
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received this touching and consoling answer: "Oh, Father! 
in baptism I renounced sin, I try to avoid wa, the very 
thought of offending God, frightens me ! " The ceremonies 
of baptism were closed by a second instruction, and by 
the distribution of beads which the Indiam are accustomed 
to say every evening tn puWic. 

About 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the solemn benediction 
of the Uessed sacrament was given for the first time, im- 
mediately after which, upwards of fifty couples, many 
of whom were eighty years old, came forward to renew 
before the Church, their marriage promises. I could 
not [358] help shedding tears of joy at witnessing this 
truly primitive simplicity, and the love and affection with 
which they pledged again their faith to each other. The 
last instruction was then^given, and thanks were returned 
to God for all the blessings he had vouchsafed to shower 
upon them, on this ever-memoraUe day. The recitation 
of prayers and the chanting of hymns were heard in all 
the lodges of the camp, till the night was far advance. 

Fathers Mengarini and Serl»nati, (the last-mentioned 
Father has since died), had the consolation to see the 
whole tribe of the FUt-Heads, among whom they had 
been laboring, approach the Holy TaUe on this day. 
Twelve young Indians, taught by Father Mengarini, per- 
formed with accuracy, several pieces of music during 
the midnight Mass. Fathers Point and Joset had, also, 
the consolation of admitting for the first time, nearly the 
entire tribe of the Coeur d'Alenes, on this auspicious day, 
to the Holy Communion. Father Point has given the 
particulars of this first communion in a letter, which has 
been published, and which you have, no doubt, read with 
pleasure. The Christmas of 1844 was, therefore, a great 
and glorious day in the Rocky Mountains. 

[359] I will close this already lengthy letter with a few 
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words more amceming the Pends d'Oreilles of the Bay. 
Early in the spring of 1845, they began to build upon 
the spot selected for the Reduction of St. Ignatius, and 
to open fields. On Ascension day of the same year, 
Father Hoecken administered baptism to upwards of 
a hundred adults. At my last visit, which I paid them 
in July last, they had already put up fourteen log houses, 
be^des a lai^ bant, had the timber prepared for a church, 
and had upwards of three hundred acres in grain, en- 
closed by a substantial fence. The whole village, men, 
women, and children, had worked most cheerfully. I 
counted thirty head of homed cattle — the squaws had 
learned to milk the cows and to chum; they had a few 
hogs and some domestic fowls. The number of Chris- 
tians had douUed since Christmas, 1844. 

A flour and saw mill, a few more ploughs, with other 
^ricidtural implements, and carpenter's tools, were much 
wanted in the village of St. Ignatius. All is to be com- 
menced among these poor, good Indians, and to us they 
look for means and supplies, which we readily grant as 
far as we are able. Already was an appeal made to the 
generous and charitable [360] Christians, and it is con- 
soling for me to say, that appeal foimd an echo in the 
hearts of the friends of the Indians, which enabled us to 
enlarge our missionary operations, and I may add, that 
the grateful prayer of the Indians is daily ascending to 
the throne of the Almighty, to implore the blessings of 
Heaven on their benefactors. In 1845 and '46, several 
stations were formed, and the extensive mission of New 
Caledonia was commenced. 

I remain, with profound respect and esteem, madam, 
your very humUe and obedient servant, 

P. J. De Smet, 5. /. 
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No. XXI 
A. M. D. G. 

Vklky of St. Maiy'a, Aug. 10, 1846. 

Very Rev. and Dear Fathee Psovincial,— On the 
27th July, I bade farewell to Father Hoecken and his 
inteiestii^ little flock, consisting of about five hundred 
Indians. I was accompanied by two Kalispels, and some 
oi the Cceur d'Alenes, who came to meet me. We had 
beautiful weather, and a path remarkably free from those 
obstructicais so anm^ring to travellers in the mountains. 
Towards the middle of our day's journey, we reached 
a beautiful lake suironnded by hills, and a thick forest of 
larch. I have named it the L ake de Ne f , as a tokoi of 
gratitude towards <Hie of the greatest benefactws of the 
mission. It discharges itself throu^ a narrow passage, 
forming a beautiful rapid, called the Toumhout-torrent,*** 
at the terminaticHi [262] of which it joins its limpid 
waters to those of the river Spokane. 

Next day the sun rose majestically, and everything 
gave pnmiise of an agreeable day, but these fine appear- 
ances were gradually lost behind a thick bank of ominous 
clouds, which, shortly after overspreading the sky, poured 
down such torrents of rain, that everything on us was 
drenched as completely as if we had waded through a river. 
At the foot of tltt great rapids, we crossed the river Spo- 
kane, '** and continued our route over an extenave plain, 
agreeaUy interspersed with thick groves of pine, when 
towards sunset we encamped close by a refreshing fotmtain. 

'* Appuently tUa wm the prewnt BUke'i Lake, in noitlKm SptAane County, 
i«4iidi (UKhargct hj the We«t Bnnch'inta little SpdkAne KiTer. No other bke 
north of Spokmne River appeftn to uiswer to De Smet'a detoiptkm. Bkke's is 
»bout dine mile* kmg And e half mile tride, mad ii in the fan« repon. — Ed. 

*** Probablr Sp<Auie Fklli, the •tie of the modem d^ of that name.— Ed. 
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A few words descriptive of our encampments during 
wet weather, may not be out of place. The tent erected 
in haste — saddles, bridles, baggage, etc., thrown into 
some sheltered spot — targe heaps of larch tHnnches or 
brushwood are cut down, and spread over the spot of 
ground destined for our repose — provision of as much 
dry wood as can be collected is now brought forth for 
the whole night; <hi this occasion we made a fire lai^ 
enough to roast an ox. These preparations completed, 
our meal (dinner and supper the same time) consisting 
of flour, camash [263] roots, and some buSalo tallow, 
is thrown into a large kettle nearly filled with water. The 
great heat obliging the cook to stand at a respectable dis- 
tance from the fire, a long pole serves as a ladle to stir 
about the contents until the mixture has acquired the 
prcqier density, when a vigorous attack is made upon 
it after a singular fashion indeed. On the present occasion 
we were six in number, trusting to a single spoon, but 
necessity soon supplied the deficiency. Two of the company 
used pieces of bark; two others, strips of leather; and 
the fifth, a small turtle-shell. Grace being said, a circle 
is framed round the kettle, and the instruments plui^ 
and replunge into it with as much regularity and address, 
as a number of smiths' hanmiers plying at the anvils — 
a few moments, and the contents of the large kettle are 
gone, teavii^ not a vestige behind. We found this repast 
delicious, thanks to our keen appetites. Making due 
allowance for the tastes of others, "tie gustibus enim nU 
disputandum," I confess I have never enjoyed a feast more 
heartily, than such as I have now described, prepared 
in the open air, after the Indian fashion. All the refined 
inventions of the art culinary, as sauces, pickles, preserves, 
pies, etc., dedgned to quicken [264] or restore weak appe- 
tites, are here utterly useless. Loss of appetite, which 
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among the Iwealthy forms tfae reining complaint, furnish- 
ing abundant emplojrment to apothecaries and doctors, is 
here unheard of. If these patients would have the courage 
to abandon for a time their high livii^, and traverse the 
wilds of this region on horseback, breakfasting at day- 
break, and dining at sunset, after a ride of forty miles, 
I venture to predict that they will not need any refined 
incitements to relish as I did a simple dish prepared by 
the Indians. Having dried our blankets and said night 
prayers, otu: repose was not less sound for having fared 
so simply, or lain upmi a rough couch of teiishwood. We 
started early the next morning, and about mid-day arrived 
at the mission of the Sacred Heart, where I was received 
with the greatest cordiality by Fathers Joset and Point, 
with B. B. Magri and Lyons.'** All the Coeur d'Alenes 
of the neighborhood came to welcome me. The fervor 
and piety of these poor Indians filled me with great joy 
and consolation, especially when I considered how great 
the change wrouj^t in them since their conversion to 
Christianity. The details of this conversion have, I be- 
lieve, been published by Father Point, and [365] by the 
way, I may remark here, that some incidents connected 
with my previous mission to this country, are inserted 
in this letter. To these details I may add, that these 
Indians previous to their conversion, were shunned by 
the other tribes, on aconmt, it is said, of their great power 
in juggling and other idolatrous practices. Indeed, they 
were addicted to supeistitiCHis tlw most absurd, Idindly 
offering adoration to the vilest beasts, and the most common 
objects. Now, they are the first to scoff at these ridiculous 

"* For the miMfon of Sacicd Heut ace our Tolume zzvii, p. 365, note 184. A 
ikelch of Father Point ia given Id the Mme volume, p. 193 , note 67; thow irf Father 
Joaet and Brother Magri, ami*, p. ijg, note 43. For a deaoiption and engraving 
of thit minioD as it appcMed in iSj] tee 35 Cbng., 1 mm., ^mmI* Doei., ytA. 
18, pp. II9-II4. — Ed. 
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[H-actices, adding at tbe same time, with much feeling 
and veneration, " God has had pity on us — He has opened 
our eyes — He is infinitely good to us." A single instance 
will serve to give you some idea of the objects of their 
worship, and the facility with which they adopt their 
manitous or divinities. They related to me, that the 
first white man they saw in their country, wore a calico 
shirt spotted all over with black and white, which to them 
appeared like the smallpox, he also wore a white cover- 
let. The Coeur d'Alenes imagined that the spotted shirt 
was the great manitou himself — the great master of that 
alarming disease, the smallpox — and that the white 
coverlet was the great manitou of the snow; that if they 
[366] could obtain possession of these, and pay them divine 
honors, their nation would never afterwards be visited by 
that dreadful scourge; and their winter himts be rendered 
successful by an abundant fall of snow. They accordingly 
offered him in exchange for these, several of their best 
hOTses. The bargain was e^erly closed by the n^te 
man. The spotted shirt and the white coverlet became 
thenceforward, objects of great veneration for many years. 
On grand solemnities, the two manitous were canied in 
procession to a lofty eminence, usually consecrated to 
the performance of their superstitious rites. They were 
then respectfully spread on the grass: the great medicine- 
pipe offered to them, with as much veneration, as it is 
customary with the Indians, in presentii^ it to the sun, 
the fire, the earth, and the water. The whole band of 
jugglers, or medicine-men, then entoned canticles of adora- 
tion to them. The service was generally terminated 
with a grand dance, in which the performers extulnted 
the most hideous contortions and extravagant gestures, 
accompanied with a most unearthly howling. 
The term medicine is commonly employed by the whites, 
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to express whatever regards the [367] juggling, idolatrous 
practices of the savages; probably, because the Indian 
feeling his ignorance of the proper remedies in sickness, 
and almost wholly dependent upon chance for his sub- 
sistence, merely demands of his manitous some relief 
in these distressing situations. This something that the 
Indians call Power, is at times limited, say they, to the 
procuring of only one object, as the aire of some disease. 
S<Hne other Power, again, is not so limited, it extends 
to many objects, as success in hunting, fishing, waging 
war, and avenging injuries. All this, however, varies 
according to the degree of confidence reposed in it by 
the individual, the number of his passions or the inten^ty 
of his malice. Some of the Powers are looked upon even 
by the savages themselves, as wicked in the extreme, the 
sole object of such Powers is to do evil. Moreover it 
is not at all times granted, even when those professing 
to be most powerful medicine-men, earnestly deare it. 
It ccanes tmly during sleep, in a fainting fit, during a loud 
clap of thunder, or in the delirious excitement of some 
passion; but never without some definite purpose, as to 
foment dissensions, or exasperate to deeds of violence, 
or to obtain some c(Hp(n^ advant^e; favors which are 
always [268] purchased at the expense of the soul. Much 
exaggeration is, of course, clearly characteristic of those 
misnamed effects of preternatural power. Most of those 
that came under my notice, and which the Indians 
attributed to preternatural agency, were the effects of 
causes purely natural. Notwithstanding these deplorable 
disorders of the soul, it is my greatest consolation to re- 
flect, that these superstitious practices, in consequence of 
the many palpaUe contradictions they admit, become a 
spiritual malady, the least difficult to cure. 
On the 5th of August, I left the Mission of the "Sacred 
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Heart of Jesus," accompanied by the Rev. Father Point. 
Three Indian families, desirous of visiting St. Mary's, 
served us for guides. Our journey for some days, lay 
along the serpentine course of the river St. Ignatius, in 
the valley of the North. The soil of this valley is fOT the 
most part rich, and well adapted to cultivation, but subject 
to frequent inimdations. Grain and potatos are here 
cultivated by the Indians with great success. Father 
Joset, assisted by the savages, has already eiiclosed and 
prepared for cultivation, a large field, capable of affcvding 
sustenance to several Indian families. Our hopes, then, 
of seeing [369] these poor Indians furnished with a plenti- 
ful supply of provisions, and their wandering habits thereby 
checked, will with the blessing of God, be realized at no 
very distant day. To attain the desiraUe object of uniting 
them in villages, and thus forming them to habits of in- 
dustry, we need, however, more means than we possess at 
present — we are very much in want of seeds of various 
kinds, and of agricultural implements. 

Before arriving at the snow-capped chain of mountains, 
which separates the Coeur d'Alenes from the Flat-Heads, 
we wound our way for two days, through forests almost 
impenetraUe and over immense beds of rock, always 
following the course of the river, except where its tortuous . 
windings would lead us too circuitous a route.*** So 
tortuous indeed is its course here, that in less than eight 
hours, we crossed it no less than forty-four times. The 
majestic cedars that shade the gorge at this point are truly 
prod^ous, most of them measure from twenty to thirty 
feet in circumference, with a proportionate he^ht, and 
so numerous, that as the rays of the sim cannot penetrate 

'** The BitteiTOOt Mountain^ whkh the traTeUen wen BppnMching tqr wmj of 
ConiT d'Aftne River, along which piwfrt the Mulleiu nwd, and now the Ntxtbern 
Fadfic RsBway.— Ed. 
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the dense mass, perpetual night may be said, without 
exaiEgeiation, to reign here. I doutA whether the [270] 
owl could have selected a more fitting abode, certainly 
none so majestic or mysterious. The death-like silence 
of this glen, broken only by the passing breeze, the occa- 
sional visit of some wild animal, or the constant murmuring 
of the rills frtnn the rocky banks, impress the beholder 
with feelings of a most unearthly yet pleasing nature. 

With much difficulty and fatigue we f^ced a passage 
throi^h this dense mass of forest, stooping half the time 
upon the neck of the horse, to avoid the low thcany 
branches, so thickly crossed together, that one is inclined 
at first s^i;ht, to abandcm all hope of wedging his way 
through them. Its termination brought us to the foot 
of the great chain of mountains. It occupied us nearly 
another day to ascend this by a narrow winding path, 
which is shaded by one of the finest forests in Oreg(Mi. 
Towards sunset we reached the top, where we pitched 
our camp, within a few paces of cme of those inmiense 
snow masses, that perpetually shroud this lofty chain. 
Here we enjoyed a most ma^iificent view — the horizon 
for scHne hundred miles around [resented a spectacle of 
siirpassing grandeur: as far as the eye could reach, a long 
succession of mountains, towering cl^, [271] and lofty 
piimacles, exhituted their dazzlii^ snow-capped summits 
to our astcnished vision. The very silence of this vast 
wilderness strikes the behdder with feelings of deep sub- 
limity; mA even a Iveeze stirred to break the charm of 
this enchanting view. I shall never forget the splendor 
of the scene we witnessed, as the last rays of the setting 
sun were throwing their full lustre upon the myriads of 
pinnacles that ranged far away towards the distant horizon. 

The descent on the eastern side of this mountain is less 
abrupt, presenting slopes of rich verdure, adorned with 
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a great variety of plants and flowers. This descent also 
occupied us an entire day. We next arrived at a forest, a 
twin-sister, if I may be allowed the expression, of the one 
I have just described. Ifere the river St. Francis Regis 
meanders through innumerable hoary cedars, pine trees, 
and an impenetrable thicket of bushes of every species. 
With the happiest recollections, we finally encamped <hi 
the banks of the St. Mary's river, in the Flat-Head 
valley — the nursery of our first missionary operations in 
the Far West."' 

In my next, I propose giving you some details of the 
present condition of our fbrst children in God, the good 
and deserving Flat-Heads. [373] I recommend myself to 
God in your prayers. 

I remain, with profound respect and esteem, reverend 
and dear Father, your very humble servant, and brother 
in Christ, 

P. J. De Snut, S. J. 



Letter of the Rev. Fathek Point, S. J. , 
MissiONAKY IN Oregon 

Village (tf the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 

, 1845- 

I leasn by letters from Europe, that you take a lively 
interest in our dear missions. From this, I conclude 
that you will be very glad to learn some of those things 
which are passing amongst us. I take the more pleasure, 
because I can detail what my own eyes have witnessed, 

'** The rirer here calkd St. Fnndi R^Ia ii the lune m St. R^Ia BotfU, for 
which MC note 71, ante, p. 174. De Smet advuiced down that ttceuu to its jimc- 
tion with the MimouU, up the Mlsaoulk to St. Mtxf* (or Bitterroot) River 
thence to the nuMiMi, foi which see onr vtrfume ^nrii, p. aSa, note 145. — Ed. 
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and because I can give a new proof of a truth, which you 
love to extend, viz., that it b to their devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, that the pastors of souls are indebted for 
the consdations they enjoy: this will explain the wonders 
of mercy of which they are witnesses. 

You know already the history of the Flat-Heads; truly 
their axiversion is the result of a wonderful outflowing 
of the riches of gratx; but I do not hesitate to say, that 
the conversion [274] of the Pointed-Hearts is a still more 
striking indicati<Hi of God's love to man. What were 
these savages less than a quarter of a century ago? They 
had hearts so hard, that if their first viators have under- 
taken to give a true description of them, they could not 
find an expression more just, than is the singular name 
which they bear to this day. Their knowledge was so 
limited, that, giving themselves up to the worship of ani- 
mals they had no idea of the true God nor of their soul, 
much less of a future life; finally they were a race of men, 
so degennate that they had barely two or three notions of 
the whole natural law, and ahnost all were strangers to 
it in practice. 

What a different aspect they now present! I will not 
say that they are perfect: that would be an exa^;eration 
even in the eyes of persons little versed in the knowledge 
of the human heart. Everybody knows, that people 
who are converted, always retain something of their |»inu- 
tive character, and that the defects of education are not 
corrected except by a long course of years; Init I say to 
the ^ory <rf Him, who can change the hardest rocks into 
childreu of Abaham, that, at this day, our Pointed-Hearts 
are true believers. 

[375] It is only two years since the cross was planted 
on their soil, and all, with a very few excepti(»is, have 
made their first communion. 
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About fifteen years ago, several missionaries begged 
to be employed among the savages. A new doctrine 
was soon spread among the Pointed-Hearts, telling them 
that there is but one God, who has, beyond the eEurth we 
see, two things which we do not see: — a place for the 
good, and a place for the bad; that the Son of God, in all 
respects like his Father, seeing all men running in tbe 
bad road, came down from Heaven to put them in the 
rif^t way; but that in order to effect this, it was necessary 
for him to die upon a cross. One evening, all the fami- 
lies, who were dispersed in different directions, for fishii^, 
i<x hunting, and gatherii^ roots, assemUed upon the 
ground of an old chief called Ignatius,"* to see the author 
of this news. Regardless of fatigue, they prolonged their 
sitting to the sUence of the night, and listened to all the 
details of the glorious message. 

God is great — Jesus Christ is good: — two truths the 
admission of which seemed to be the result of the first 
sittii^: was this, indeed, the case ? Not so much, perhaps, 
as would have been desirable: for before the families 
separated, [276] Heaven sent a scourge, which struck 
with death a great number of them. At the moment it 
raged with the greatest violence, one of the dyii^ — since 
named Stephen — heard a voice from above, which said: 
" Cast down thy idols; adore Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be cured." The dying man believed the wturd, 
and was cured. He went about the camp and related 
what had taken place: all the sick who heard him imi- 
tated his example, and recovered their health. I have 
this fact from the mouth of the savage who heard the 
voice from heaven, and the same has been confirmed 
by eye-witnesses, who could say, "I, myself, have been 
the object of that wonder, and my eyes have seen 

*** For this Iioqnaii Indiaii we our vohnne ^nii, p. 930, note 104. — Eo. 
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the mountain at the foot of which the idols were cast 
down." 

The savage takes little notice of an event which does 
not strike him in a sensible manner; but what I have 
related was marked l^ two such peculiar characters, that 
it left traces in the memory of all. However, neither 
constancy nor reflection is to be found in the savage. 
After some years of fidelity to the impressions received, 
the greater part returned to their f<Mrmer id(4atry. This 
retrograde movement was accelerated by the medicine- 
men — a kind [377] of chariatans, who set themselves 
up for physicians and prophets, and pretend to perform 
wonderful things, especially, to cure the sick by their skill 
and supernatural power. At the word of one of the chiefs, 
who, probably, had not ceased to be an idolater, the. men 
convoked an assemUy of those who were called believers, 
in which it was resdved to return to their ancient prac- 
tices; and, from that moment, the flir'n^i^ls of the country, 
now become i^ain divine, re-entered into possession of 
their ancient honors. The mass of the tribe, had, indeed, 
no confidence in them; but, either through fear of the 
medicine-men, or by natural curiosity, they took part, 
at least by their presence, in the sacrilegioiis worship paid 
to them. Happily, choice souls were always am<mg them 
to intercede with I^ven for their deluded brethren; I 
know many, who, from the time in which God was pleased 
to manifest himself among them, have not the least faults 
upon their consciences, with which to reproach themselves. 

Such was pretty nearly the condition of the people 
when Providence sent among them the Rev. Father De 
Smet. His visit, the circumstances of which have been 
related elsewhere, [378] disposed them so much in favor 
of the Black-gowns, that it was determined I should be 
sent to their aid. Three months after, that is, at the close 
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of the hunting expeditions of the autunm of 184a, I left 
St. Mary's to place the new converts under the protection 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

The same day I entered their territory, the first Friday 
of November, I made with three chiefs who came to seek 
me, the pnxnised consecration, and on the first Friday 
of December, in the midst of chants and prayers, the cross 
was raised on the borders of a lake, where the poor savages 
had united for fishing. Thanks be to God, we can say, 
that the miraculous draught of St. Peter was spiritually 
renewed. For they spoke no more of their assemblies 
of impostois, their diabolical visions, nor superstitious 
ceremonies, which had before been so common; and 
most important of all, gambling, which had always oc- 
cupied a great pration of their time, was two weeks after- 
wards, abandoned; the conjugal bond, which for centuries, 
perhaps, had known among them neither unity nor indis- 
solubility, was brought back to its primitive character. 
A beautiful sight was presented by the medicine-men them- 
selves, [379] who with their own hands, did justice to the 
wretched instruments hell had used to deceive them. 
During the long nights of that period, it will not be neces- 
sary to tell how many sacrifices were made of feathers, 
wolves' tails, stags' feet, deer's faoofe, wooden images, fia. 

Scarcely was the bad tree cut down and thrown into 
the fire, than a Uessing on their temp(»al afiEairs was tmited 
to that of their spiritual. In one day three hundred deer 
became the prey of the hunters. 

The first days of spring, the reunion of the people at 
the place agreed on for the construction of a village was 
m(u% numerous than the first. It was formed upon the 
ancient plans in Paraguay, and each one, according to 
his strength and industry, contributed towards its con- 
struction. Trees were felled, roads opened, a church 
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erected, and the puUlc fields were sown; and, thanks 
to the piety of our savages, Holy Week, Easter, Ascension, 
and Pentecost were titrated with becoming solemnity. 
In truth, thii^ went so well, that the enemy <rf men, per- 
ceiving his prey escape him, redoubled his efforts. We 
experienced some loss in consequence of a storm; but 
after a partial destruction, [aSo] the storm only resulted 
in purifying the atmosphere. 

Towards the raid of October, 1844, one hundred fami- 
lies of the Pointed-Ifearts reunited in one village. The 
sight of their little lodges around the house of God, Inrought 
to mind the touching idea of the pelican in the desert. 
Youi^ and old united to make their first communion, or 
renew it. Many had already acquired a certain degree of 
instruction, but the greater portion, especially of ^e old, 
were far from being sufficiently instructed; and the time 
the Black-gown had to prepare them before the great 
winter chase, was November and December, for the chase 
could not be put oS, it is essential to the life of a savage. 
It was necessary, then, to hasten, and choose the shortest 
method of instructing them. 

Everybody knows the savage has the eye of a lynx, 
and never foists what he has once seen; therefore when 
he attaches any idea to a sensible sign, he can always 
recall it as soon as he sees the sign under his eyes; thus 
they have a wonderful facility in speaking by t^ns, and 
a great inclination to render their thoughts by images: 
upon this faculty I based my s^tem of instruction. I 
nude images, representing [281] what they ought to 
believe. Some of these represented the faults and vices 
they ought to shun, others die virtues they should practice. 
After this, with a little stick in my hand, I explained 
my representations, and tried to adapt myself to the 
understanding of all. 
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The success o£ this method surpassed my expectation: 
for, having made the most intelligent repeat what I had 
said, I had the pleasure to see that they lost nothing of 
what was essential, and immediately I fonned classes 
for repetition. The first repetition was made immediately 
after the instruction; the second in their lodges, the third 
l^ the chiefs in their harangues, and the fourth at the 
beginning of the next instruction. 

The plan was insisted upon, and rapid pn^ress made, 
not only in their instruction, but also in their morals. 
Those who exhorted joined to their exhortations the force 
of private example, so that the mass of the people seemed 
to be led on, by attraction. 

From the 9th of September to the time in which I write 
— a period of six mtmths — not one single fault, which can 
be called serious, so far as my knowledge extends, has 
been committed in the village of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus; and a great many, who reproached themselves 
[38a] with light failii^, cease not to make public con- 
fession in terms of grief, which it would be desiraUe to 
see the greater culprits exhibit at the tribunal of penance. 
I have seen husbands come after their wives, and mothers 
after their daughters, not to excuse the accusati(»s which 
they had made, but to acknowledge that their want of 
patience and humility were the cause of the failings of 
the others. 

It is worthy of remark that [of] all the adults, who had 
not yet received baptism, and all who united to prepare for 
their first communion, not one was judged tmworthy to 
receive the sacraments. Their simplicity, piety, charity, 
and especially their faith, were admiraUe. And truly 
all these virtues were necessary for these good old men, 
who, Iot the sake of learning their prayers, had to become 
the scholars of their children, and for the children to enaUe 
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tbem to do violence to their natural vivacity, while they 
sloirfy CMnmunicated to their old parents and grand- 
parents, a part of what they had learned; and the chieh 
would rise at the dawn of day, and sometimes in the 
middle of the night, to exhort their pto^ to weep aver 
their sins. 

I have spoken of their faith. How pure and [383] above 
all, how c<wfiding it was I The first idea, necessary to 
impress on their minds was, that the goodness of God is 
not less great than his power, and they were so convinced 
of it, that they begged God to perform miracles, as they 
would beg their daily bread. They were told, that the 
sacrament of extreme unction had the power not only 
to purify the soul, but to restore health to the body; it 
did not occur to them to doubt of the one more than of 
the other. 

They have great faith in the sign of the cross. They 
are accustomed to make it at the beginning of their prayers, 
and of all their principal actions. Not satisfied with 
making it themselves, their children can scarcely pro- 
nounce a word, before they teach them to articulate the 
WOTds of the sign of the cross. I saw a father and mother 
bendii^ over the cradle of an only son, who was about 
to die. They made their best efforts to suggest to him 
to make the sign of the cross, and the child having raised 
his little hand to his forehead, made the consoling sign 
and immediately expired. 

A woman, sitting near the grave of her only daughter, 
was conversing with her little boy, whom she had that 
day presented at the baptismal font. "See," said she, 
"my child, how [284] happy it is to die after being bap- 
tized! If you should die to-day, you would see again 
our little dementia." And the pious mother exhilnted 
such a calmness in her tone of voice and countenance, 
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that she seemed to have a foretaste of the happy abode 
of which she spoke. 

Our infant church presented the picture of the purest 
virtues, when the happy period for which she sighed was 
approaching. The week preceding the celebration of 
the Immaculate Conception of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
was devoted to prepare the people for the reception of 
holy communion. The time, of course, did not admit 
of frequent instructions, long prayers and general con- 
fessions. The good Father Joset gave instructions. Tlieir 
prayers were fervent, and experience had already taught 
them the necessity of true sorrow for past sins, which 
they exhibited in a lively manner at the confessional. I 
used all the exertions I could to prepare those whose under- 
standings appeared more limited than the others; and 
their piety, calmness and perseverance, have put to flight 
all the fears which rested on my mind. Tlie church was 
small; it measured in lei^th fifty feet, and in breadth 
twenty-four. It was indeed, [385] poor, but from every part 
of the wall and ceiling, were suspended rich festoons of 
leaves. While the stars were still shining in the firma- 
ment, the chant, Laudd Sion, was heard. But who sung 
that divine canticle? The savages, who lately addressed 
their prayers only to the animnk of their mountains. Go 
to the foot of the altar and see the new adorers, bowing 
their heads before the Eternal One. The representation 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and of the Cross on which 
he expired, raised their thoughts to the abode of ^ory, 
and caused them to centre there all their affections. They 
approached the altar to receive holy communion with 
the greatest order and devotion. It was Father Joset 
who had happiness to distribute to them the lH«ad of 
life, — a happiness, so much the more felt, as he had just 
arrived among them. Before they approached the holy 
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table, he addressed them a few words; but the tender 
piety apparent in all at the moment of communicating, 
made him fear to spoO the work of God by adding more 
words of his own, and he left them to their own devotion. 

We redted the usual prayers for the intentions of the 
Church, and closed the morning services [286] by chanting 
again the Lauda Sion. The high mass was celebrated 
at ten o'clock. 

In the evening took place the renovation of the promises 
of baptism. The church was illuminated, at least as well 
as our poverty would permit. The sacrament of baptism 
was conferred on twelve adults. After a preparatory instruc- 
tion, instead of the ordinary formulas, which were a little 
difficult to be translated into the Indian language, all of 
them, to show their constant fidelity, recited three acts 
of love to God. In hearing them, we remarked, that like 
the prince of the Apostles, they replied to the three-fold 
enquiry of their Saviour. The holy sacrament was exposed. 
To the expression of unanimous and forciUe love, their 
looks of piety directed towards the altar, seemed to add: 
O beauty] always ancient, always new! too late have 
we loved thee; but we will love thee forever! The bene- 
diction of the Uessed sacrament fdlowed, and closed that 
great and beautiful day, which had been so rich in every 
kind of spiritual gifts. It was with difficulty that these 
good souls left the place, which had, that day, been the 
witness of their prayers and promises. The Pointed-Hearts 
exhiUted by their prayers, their canticles, and [287] their 
holy conversations, a foretaste of heavenly joys. They 
often came to visit the Black-gowns. Some days, I was 
surrounded by these visitors. They all waited in pro- 
found silence, till I had finished my office. One of them 
then chanted the first verse of Lauda Sion, in which all 
the voices joined. Thus, it is a consoling truth, that, at 
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the extremities of the heathen world, as weU as in the 
centre of civilization, the church puts forth a united effort 
for the conversion and salvation of mankind. 
I am, devotedly yours, in Christ, 

N. Point. 



No. xxin 

A. M. D. G. 

Flat-Head Camp, Ydlowatone River, 
'Septonber 6th, 1846. 

Rev. and Dear Father Provincial, — After an absence 
of about eighteen months, employed in visiting the various 
distant tribes, and extending among them the kingdom 
of Christ, I returned to the nursery, so to speak, of our 
Apostolic labors in the Rocky Mountains. Judge of the 
delight I experienced, when I found the little log church, 
we built five years ago, about to be replaced by another 
which will bear comparison with those in civilized countries, 
materials, eveiythitig ready to commence erecting it, the 
moment they can procure some ropes to place the heavy 
timbers on the foundation. Another agreeable surprise^ 
however, yet awaited me; a mill had been constructed, 
destined to contribute largely to the increasing wants of 
the surrounding coimtry. It is contrived to dischai^e 
[289] the two-fold charitaUe object of feeding the hungry 
and sheltering the houseless. The flour mill grinds ten 
or twelve bushels in a day; and the saw mill furnishes 
an abundant supply of plank, posts, etc., for the puUic 
and private building of the nation settled here.*** Indeed, 

"*Tbe erection of the floui mill — the fint in Uontan* — wu due to the 
mediaiiicsl akiU of Ffttber Antonio lUvalli, who urived U Sl Haty'* minion In 
the autumit <rf 1845. T^ pint^ag ttones, fiiteeo inchet id dfanietor, were brought 
from Enrc^, and are still preaerred aa ciniontie* in tiie muaeum of the pieaeni 
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the location stood much in need of so useful a concern. 
The soil yields abundant crops of wheat, oats and potatos 
— the ridi prairie here is capable of supporting thousands 
of cattle. Two large rivulets, now almost useless, can, 
with a little labor, be made to irrigate the fields, gardens, 
and <nxhards of the village. The stock at present on this 
farm, consists of aboi^ forty head of cattle, a fast-increasing 
herd of hogs and a prolific progeny of domestic fowl. In 
addition to the mill, twelve log houses, of regular con- 
struction, have been put up. Hence, you can form some 
idea of the temporal advantages enjc^ed by the Flat-heads 
of St. Mary's village. 

St. Mary's, or Bitter-Root valley, is one of the finest 
in the mountains, presenting, thiot^hout its whole extent of 
about two hundred miles, nimserous grazing, but few araUe 
tracts of land. Irrigation, either by natural or artificial 
means, is absolutely necessary to the cultivation [390] of the 
soil, in consequence of the l(mg summer drought that prevails 
in this region, commencing in April and ending only in 
October. This difficulty, however, if the country should 
be ever thickly settled, can be easily obviated, as the whole 
region is well supplied with numerous streams and rivulets. 
These remarks apply to the valleys contiguous to St. Mary's, 
the general aspect of them differing perhaps but slightly 
in regard to the heights of the mountains, the colossal 
dimensions of the rocks, or the vast extent of the plains. 

After what has been said in my former letters in relation 
to religion, little now remains that has a direct reference 
to it; but you will learn with much pleasure, that the im- 
provements made in the Flat-head village, aSord the 
missionary stationed there great facilities for prosecuting 

St. Ignatius miHioa on the Flathead TCMiration. See Palladino, Indian and 
WhiU in tht Narthne^, p. 46. The uwmill was made from wagon-tirea, hammered 
and fikd into « saw and a cnmk. — Ed. 
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successfully the grand object of his desires, viz., the eternal 
happiness of the poor benighted Indian tribes, placed 
beycmd the reach of his immediate influence. The village 
is now the centre of attraction to all the neighboring, and 
many of the distant tribes. The missionary always avails 
himself of these occasional visits, to convey to them the 
glad tidings of salvation. Amot^ the recent visitors were, 
[391] the great chief of the Snake Indians with his band 
of warriors; the Banax and Nez-Perc&, conducted by 
several of their chiefs, — even several bands of Black- 
Feet;"" besides these, there were also, on their return 
from the great hunt, almost the whole tribe of the Fends- 
d'Oreilles, belonging to the station of St. Francis Borgia. 
These last in particular, the greater part of whom I 
baptized last year, may be said to rivid the zeal of the 
Flat-Heads in the practice of their religious duties. 

After the festival of Easter, the abundant supply of pro- 
visions, in the granaries and cellars of the village, enaUed 
the minister to invite all the visitors present to a feast, 
consisting of potatos, parsnips, turnips, beets, beans, 
peas, and a great variety of meats, of which the greater 
portion of the guests had never before tasted. Among 
the industrial products which are mainly owing to the 
skill and assiduity of their present pastor. Father Mengarini, 
I must not foi^t to UKntion a kind of sugar, extracted 
from the potato. 

Let us next turn to the improved condition of the people 
themselves. Polygamy — or rather a connection, if possible, ■ 
still more loose — is now, thank God, entirely abolished 
among our newly-converted [292] Indians; there is, con- 
sequently, an evident increase of population. The reckless 

"*FiH' the Siwke (Sbashom) Indians tee our volume t, p. 337, DOte iia; the 
Bumock, izi, p. 19*, note 41 ; the Nee Perc^ vi, p. 34o> Bote 1451 the Btackfeet, 
V, p. aij, note lao; abo oui vohune znii, pp. 95-133. — Ed. 
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abandonment of the helpless infant — the capricious dis- 
carding of wife and children — the wanton effusion of 
human blood — are no longer known amongst them. 
Our feelings are not outraged by the brutal (oactice, here- 
tofore so commonly witnessed, of a father <xmsidering 
a horse a fair exchange for his daughter; the justice of 
allowing the young Indian maiden to choose her future 
partner for life is now universally allowed; — the requisite 
care of their offspring is regarded in its proper light, as 
a Christian duty; — attention is paid to the wants of the 
sick; — changes of treatment, with the remedies admin- 
istered according to our advice, have probaUy been the 
means, under Providence, of rescuing many &om pre- 
mature death. The long-cherished vindictive feelings 
which so frequently led to depopulating wars, are now 
supplanted by a Christian sense of justice, which, if imfor- 
tunately compelled to take up arms, does so only to repel 
unjust a^^ression or defend their inherent rights, but 
always with the fullest confidence in the protecting arm 
of Heaven. 

Indeed their unbounded confidence in the God of battle, 
is well rewarded; a truth which the [393] enemies of the 
Flat-Heads invariably acknowledge. "The medicine of 
the Black-gowns," (an expression synonymous vrith the 
true religion,) "is," say they, "the strongest of all." Did 
time permit, I could adduce almost innumerable instances 
to confirm the bdief universally entertained here, that 
Almighty God visiUy protects them in the wars they are 
compelled to wage with the hostile tribes. A few of these, 
fOT the authenticity of which I can vouch, may suffice for 
the present. 

In 1S40, when threatened by a formidaUe band of 
Black-Feet, amounting to nearly eight hundred warriors, 
the Flat-Heads and Pends-d'Oreilles, scarcely numbering 
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sixty, betook thnnselves to prayer, imploring the aid of 
Heaven, which alone could save them in the unequal contest. 
Confident of success, they rose from their knees in the 
presence of their enemies, and engaged the overwhelming 
odds against them. The battle lasted five days. The 
Black-Feet were defeated, leaving eighty warriors dead 
upon the field; while the Flat-Ifeads and Pends-d'Oreilles 
sustained a loss of only one man; who, however, survived 
the battle four months, and had the happiness of receiving 
baptism the day before his death. ^ 

[394] In 1843, four Fends-d'Oreilles and a Pointed ^Wt/^Otif 
Heart were met and immediately attacked by a paity 
of Black-Feet. At the first onset, the Black-Feet had 
to deplore the loss of their chief. Aroused by the ncnse 
of the musketry, the camp of the Fends-d'Oreilles rushed 
to the assistance of their companions, and without losing 
a single man, completely routed the enemy. Their escape 
is the more remarkable, as rushing into the entrenchments 
of the Black-Feet, they received a volley of shot poured 
in upon them l^ the enemy. 

The Flat-Heads were again attacked, during the winter 
hunt of 1845, by a party of the Banax, which, though 
outnumbering them nearly three times, they soon put 
to flight, with the loss of three of the Banax party. The 
Flat-Heads acknowlec^ that the Banax are the tnuvest 
of their enemies; yet this did not deter them, though but 
seven in number, from fighting a whole village of the latter, 
that had rashly violated the rights of hospitality. 

During the stmimer hunt of the same year, the united 
camp of Flat-Heads and Fends-d'Oreilles, when threatened, 
hesitated not a moment to engage with a band of Black- 
Feet four times their number. The latter, fearii^ the 
"medicine [395] of the Black-gowns," skulked around their 
enemies, avoitting an open ^ht. The former perceiving 
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this, pietended flight, in order to draw the Black-Feet 
into the open plain: the snare succeeded; and the Flat- 
Heads and Pends-d'Oreilles suddenly wheeling, attacked 
and repulsed them with considerable toss, drivii^ the enemy 
before them in hot pursuit, as they would a herd of buffa- 
loes. TVenty-three Black-Feet warriors lay dead on the 
field, after the engagement, while the Fendsr<l'Oreilles lost 
but three, and the Flat-Heads only one. 

I shall close these sketches of Indian warfare, so re- 
markably evincing, as they do, the special protection of 
Heaven, with an account of an engagement which, as it 
was the occasion of my first interview with the Black-Feet, 
and by its consequence contributed much towards my 
favouraUe reception among them, will not, I trust, prove 
entirely devoid of interest, if given a little more in detail. 

In 1846, while engaged in one of these huntii^ excursions, 
the camp of the Flat-Heads was reinforced by thirty lodges 
of the Nez-perc^s, and a dozen lodges of the Black-Feet 
at their own solicitaticai. The Flat-Heads encamped in 
the neighbourhood of the Crows,**' purposely to renew [296] 
the terms of peace, if the latter felt so disposed. The 
Crows, perceiving in the united camp, the Nez-Pac£s 
and Black-Feet, with whom they were at war, and knowing 
their own superiority both in numbers and bodily strength, 
(they are the most robust of the Indian tribes) rushed 
into it like a torrent, evidently more anxious to provoke 
a contest than to make overtures of peace. The calm 
remonstrances of the Flat-Heads, and the wise admonitions 
of their own chief, were lost upon the now almost infuriated 
mutinous band of the Crows. 

If the threatened outbreak had occurred at that moment, 
it is probable that the whole united camp would have 
been massacred in the hand-fight, for which evidently 

"■ For the Crow* ice our Tolmne v, p. 316, note ni- — Ed. 
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the Crows came prepared, with loaded guns and other 
destructive weapons, while the Flat-Heads and the others 
were totally unprovided. At this critical juncture, fortu- 
nately, indeed I may say providentially, my interpreter 
Gabriel, and a Pend-d'Oreillle named Charles, forced 
their way breathless into the disordered camp, and an- 
nounced the arrival of the Black-gown who had visited 
them four years ago. The alarming scene they witnessed 
was indeed what they had expected for as we travelled 
to overtake the Flat-Head [397] camp at the place designed 
for their interview with the Crows, we perceived from 
the marks of their daily encampments, that some Black- 
Feet and Fends-d'Oreilles were with the Flat-Heads; 
we accordingly feared a collision would result from the 
Interview. I therefore despatched with all possiUe speed, 
Galxiel and Charles, to announce my arrival. Well 
did they execute the commission — they rode almost 
at full gallop durii^ a whole day and night, performii^ 
in this short period a journey which occupied the camp 
fourteen days. This intelligence roused the Crow, chiefs 
to an energetic exercise of their authority. They now 
seized the first missiles at hand, and enforced the we^ht 
of their arguments upon their mutinous subjects, as long 
as there was left in the united camp the back of a Crow 
on which to inflict punuhment. This forced separation, 
thoii^h .it may have checked the present ebullition, could 
not be of long duration. It needed but a spark to rekindle 
their hostile dispositions into open war. The next day, 
as if to provoke a rupture, the disaffected Crows stole 
thirty horses from the Flat-Heads. Two innocent persons 
were unfortunately charged with the crime, and punished. 
The mistake being discovered, the amende honorable was 
[298] made, but to no purpose. The Flat-Heads, aware 
of their dangerous position, employed the interval in 
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' fortUying their camp, stationing their women and children 
in a place (rf safety, and armii^ themselves for the contest. 
An immense cloud of dust in the neighborhood of the 
Crow camp at ten o'clock, announced the expected attack. 
On they came, with the impetuosity of an avalanche, 
untfl within musket shot of the advanced guard of the 
allied camp, who had just risen to their feet to listen to 
a few words addressed them by their chief, Stiettietlotso, 
and to meet the foe. "My friends," said Moses, (the 
name I gave him in baptism) "if it be the will of God, 
we shall conquer — if it be not his will, let us humbly 
sutmiit to whatever it shall please his goodness to send 
us. Some of us must txptcX to fall in this contest: if there 
be any one here unprepared to die, let him retire; in the 
meanwhile let us constantly keep Him in mind." He 
had scarcely finished speaking, when the fire of the enemy 
was returned by his band, with such teniUe effect as 
to make them shift their mode of attack into another, 
extremely fatiguing to their horses. After the battie had 
raged for some time in this waj, Victor, the grand chief of 
the Flat-Heads,'** [399] perceiving the embarrassed position 
of the enemy, cried out: "Now, my men, mount your best 
horses, and charge them." The manoeuvre was successful. 
The Crows fled in great dis(»der, the Flat-Heads abandoning 
the pursuit only at sun-down, when they had driven the 
enemy two miles from their camp. 

Fourteen warriors of the Crows fell in the engagement, 
and nine were severely wounded, as we subsequently 
learned from three Black-Feet prisoners, who availed 
themselves of their captuicrs' defeat to recover their liberty. 

'" For VictM aee our volume xxvU, p. 151, note 196. Goviniar Isaac Steren* 
Mid of him in 1853: "We hare hMUy (een a good deal of A^ctor in our camp, the 
FlaAead chief, cdebrated in the book of De Smet He appeal* to be limpfe- 
miDded, but rather wantJng io enngr, iriiich mi^, however, be developed in an 
ttott^aof." — 35 Cong., 3 MU., StnaU D«($., *oL 18, p. 109. — Ed. 
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On the part of the allied camp, only one was killed, the 
son of a Nez-Perc6 chief, who fell by the hand of a Crow 
chief, in so cowardly a manner, that the indignation of the 
allied camp was at once raised into immediate action — 
it was in fact, the first shot fired and the first blood drawn 
on either side; the boy was yet quite a child. Besides 
this loss, though the engagement lasted for several hours, 
only three were wounded, two of them so slightly that 
by application of the remedies I brought with me, they 
recovered in a short time; the third died a few days after 
my arrival in the camp. 

This defeat was the more m(»tifying to the Crows, as 
they had been ccmtinually boasting [500] of their superior 
prowess in war, and taunting their enemies with the most 
insulting, opprobrious epithets. They had besides, forciUy 
and most unjustly drawn on the engagement. 

Indeed, I look upon the miraculous escape of our Christian 
warriors, in this fierce contest, as further evidence of the 
peculiar protection of Heaven; especially when I consider 
the numerous instances of individual bravery, perhaps 
I should say reckless daring, displayed on the part of 
the allied camp. The son of a Flat-Head chief named 
Raphael, quite a youth, burning to engage in the contest, 
requested his father to let him have his best horse. To 
this the father reluctantly consented, as the boy had been 
rather weak from sickness. When mounted, off he bounded 
like an arrow from the bow, and the superior mettle of 
his steed soon brought him close upon the heels of a lai^ 
Crow chief, who, tumii^ his head round to notice his 
pursuer, pulled up his horse to punish the temerity of the 
boy, at the same time bending to escape the arrow then 
levelled at him. The boy must have shot the arrow with 
enormous force, for it entered tmder the lovrer left rib, the 
barb passing out under the ri^t shoulder, leaving notliing 
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but the feathers to be seen where it entered. [301] The 
chief fell dead. In an instant a volley was ponied in 
upon the boy — his horse fell perfecdy riddled, with the 
rider under him. — He was stunned by the fall, and lay 
to all appearance dead. Accordii^ to the custom of the 
Indians, of inflicting a heavy blow upon the dead body 
of their enemy, he received while in this position, a severe 
stroke from each individual of the several bands of Crows 
that passed him. — He was taken up half dead, by his 
own tribe, when they passed in pursuit of the enemy. The 
ardour and impetuosity of the young man belonging to 
the Flat-Head camp amazed the oldest warriors present, 
and formed the theme of universal admiration, as well 
as the dread of their enemies. Even the women of the 
Flat-Heads mingled in the fray. One, the mother of 
seven children, conducted her own sons into the battle- 
field. Having perceived that the horse of her eldest son 
was breaking down in a single c<»nbat with a Crow, she 
threw herself between the combatants, and with a knife 
put the Crow to flight Another, a young woman per- 
ceiving that the quivers of her party were nearly exhausted, 
coolly collected, amidst a shower of arrows, those that 
lay scattered around her, and brou^t them to replenish 
the [303] neariy exhausted store. The celebrated Mary 
Quille, already distii^uished in numerous battles, pursued, 
with axe in hand, a Crow, and havii^ failed to come up 
with him, returned, saying: "I thought that these great 
talkers were men. I was mistaken: it is not worth while 
even for women to attempt to chase them." 

The litde party of Black-Feet, animated by a spirit 
of revenge, for the loss of half their tribe, massacred the 
preceding year by the Crows, and probably influenced by a 
feeling of their safety while they fought in company with 
the Flat-Head Christians, did signal service in the combat. 
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In the meantime, Gabriel and Charles, fearing the 
threatened outbreak, immediately started beck to meet 
me and hasten my arrival, my presence being considered 
necessary to prevent the effusion of Uood. I arrived 
at the Flat-Head camp the day alter the battle. I found 
everything ready to repel a second attack, should that 
be attempted. I immediately sent an express to the Crows, 
to announce my arrival, and at the same time, to convey 
to them the great de^ I had to see them, especially 
for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between 
the [303] contending parties. But it appeared that after 
having buried their dead, they retreated precipitately; 
so that no account of their destination cotild be bad. My 
express told me that there must have been excessive grief 
in the camp of the Crows, as the usual marks of it could 
be traced in every direction, such as the dissevered joints 
of filers, and the numerous stains of blood, caused by 
the wounds which the parents of the deceased inflict upon 
themselves on such occasions. 

Shortly after my arrival, the Black-Feet came in a body 
to my lodge, to express in a manner truly eloquent, their 
admiration of the Flat-Heads, with whom in future they 
desired to live on terms of the closest friendship. "To 
their prayers," said they, "must this extraordinary victory 
be attributed. While the battle lasted, we saw their old 
men, their women, and children, on their knees, imploring 
the aid of Heaven; the Flat- Heads did not lose a single 
man — one only fell, a yoimg Nez-Perc6, and anothw 
mortally wounded. But the Nez-Perc6s did not pray. 
We prayed morning and evening with the Flat-Heads, 
and heard the instructions of the chiefs." They then 
b^^ of me in their own affecting way, to take pity on 
than and be [304] charitable to them: they now determined 
to hear the words of the Great Manitou of the whites, and 
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to follow the course which the Redeemer had marked 
out OD earth. Having addressed them on the nature 
of the life they had proposed to adopt, they all without 
exception presented their children for baptism, to the 
number of eighty. 

The day after this sacred ceremony, they called <m me, 
requesting to be allowed to express in their own way, 
the excess of joy which they felt on account of this two- 
fold victory. On returning from the late field of battle, 
the warriors, at the head of whom was a young chief, 
chanted soi^ of triumph, accompanied with the beating 
of drums; at each beat, they sent forth a wild and piercing 
shout; then followed the song, and so on alternately; — 
wild as the music was, it was not without harmony. It 
omtinued thus, diuing almost the whole of our route. 
We marched along the right bank of the Yellow-Stone 
River, having on our left a chain of mountains resembling 
those old portals to which history has given the name 
of "ancient chivalry.""* We had scarcely arrived at the 
encampment, when the Black-Feet commenced, under the 
shade of a beautiful cluster of pines, their [305] arrange- 
ments for a dance, insisting, at the same time, upon showing 
the Black-gowns how highly they valued their presence 
among them, and how gratified they would be to have 
them witness this display. There was, indeed, nothing 
in it that could give occasion to offended modesty to turn 
aade and Uosh. I need not tell you it was not the polka, 
the waltz, or anything resemUing the dances of modem 
civilized life. The women alone figure in it, old and 
yotmg; from the youngest child capaUe of walking, to 
the oldest matron present. Among them I have seen 

'** The pu^ wen mu>chiiig up the YeUomloDe along fta aoutheni bank, to 
their left being the Snow Mountaitu, which extend juit north of YeUowstone 
National Faik.— En. 
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several old women upwards of eighty years, whose feeUe 
limbs reqtiired the aid of a staff in their movements through 
the dance. Almost all appeared in the best costimie of 
the warriors, which, however, was worn over their own 
dress, a sort of tunic they always.'. wear, and which con- 
tributed also not a litde to the modesty of their appearance. 
Some carried the arms that had done most execution in 
battle, but the greater part held a green bot^h in the 
hand. In proportion as the dresses increase in singu- 
larity, the colors in variety, and the jingling of the bells 
in sound, in the same degree is the effect upon the rude 
spectator heightened. The whole figure is surmounted 
by [306] a casket of plumes, which l^ the regular move- 
ments of the individual is made to harmonize with the 
song, and seems to add much gracefulness to the whole 
scene. To lose nothing of so grand a spectacle, the 
Indians mount their horses, or climb the neighboring 
trees. The dance itself consists of a litde jump, more 
or less lively, according to the beat of the drum. This 
is beaten only by the men, and all unite in the song. To 
b%ak the monotony, or lend some new interest to the 
scene, occasionally a sudden, piercing scream is added. 
U the dance languishes, haranguers and those most skilful 
in grimaces, come to its aid. As in jumping the dancers 
tend towards a commfm centre, it often happens that 
the ranks become too close, then they fall back in good 
order to form a large circle, and commence anew in better 
style. 

After the dance, followed the presentation of the calumet. 
It is borne by the wife of the chief, accompanied by two 
other women, on the breast of one of whom rests the head 
of the pipe, and upon that of the other, the stem handsome- 
ly adorned with feathers. The most distinguished personage 
of the nation precedes the calumet bearers, and conducts 
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them around the circle of dancers. The object, probaUy 
of the [307] last part of the ceremony, the termination 
of the rejoicings, is to indicate, that the best fruit of the 
victory they celebrate is the peace which fdlows. To 
estaUish this peace upon a better foundation, is a thought 
constantly uppermost in my mind. May God grant that 
our efforts to plant the crop of peace among these wild 
children of the forest, be not unavailing; I earnestly recom- 
mend these poor souJs to the prayers of the faithful. 

Having thus, more fully perhaps than the limits of a 
sin^e letter would seem to justify, redeemed the promise 
given in my last, of recounting some of the advant^es, 
spiritual and temporal, which the Flat-Heads enjoy, it 
may now be proper to resume the course of events up 
to the present date. On the i6th of August, we left St. 
Mary's by a mountain gap, called the "Devil's gate," a 
name which it has probaUy received &om the fact of its 
forming the principal entrance of the marauding parties 
of the Black-Feet.'** We encamped the first night, at 
the foot of the Black-Foot forks. Innumerable rivulets, 
and several beautiful lakes contribute lately to this river. 
Towards its head, to the north-east, there is an easy pass 
for cars and wagons."* The valley we ascended, is watered 
[308] by a beautiful stream called the Cart River. It 
was through this valley we wound our way in former 
days, with all our baggage, to the spot where St. Mary's 
now stands.'" We crossed the mountwns in the vicinity 

<** For Bell Gate (DerQ't Gate) see our Tohune xzvii, p. s6g, note 139.— Ed. 

>■* The foot of the BlacUoot folks li Ibe mouth of Big BUckfoot RiTcr, which 
liwi In the main range of the RocUei and flowi wot for about •eratuy-fire mikt 
into Bcllgate River, about fire miks above tbe goige called by that name. Up 
thia (ticain li the "road that lead* to the buffalo," goiiig over Lewii and Claik 
Paaa — the route which Captain Lewii tiM^ on hia nturn jonmej In 1&06. — Ed. 

'** Leaving to the left the Big Blackfoot Sirer, and Iti euef pasi across the 
mountains, De Smet continued up Hellgate Rjver and its upper watet\ Deer 
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of the AiTOwstone lork, another easy pass, and descended 
a tributary of the Jefferson as far as its oudet, through 
rather a wild, broken, and mountainous country, with 
here and there an extensive, open plain, the ordinary 
resort of innumeraUe herds of bu£^o.*" The seventh 
day found us encamped in the immense plain through 
which the forks of the Missouri diverge, ascending to the 
source at the very top of the main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains.^*' In travelling through these wilds, great 
care is to be had in order to avoid the sudden attack of 
some of those stra^;ling war-parties that infest this neigh- 
borhood purposely to search for scalps, plunder, and the 
fame of some darii^ exploit. We halted every evening 
for a few hours, to take a bite, as the trapper would say, 
and to give some food and rest to our animals. When 
it was quite dark, we would kindle a brisk fire as if to 
last until morning; then under cover of the night, proceed 
on our journey for about ten miles, to some imsuspected 
place, thus eluding [309] our enemies, should any have 
followed in our tracts or be lurking in the neighborhood, 
awaiting the midnight hour to execute their murderous 
designs. From the three forks we went easterly, cros^g 
by an easy pass the mountain chain which separates the 
head waters of the Missouri from the Yellow-Stone River, 

Lodge River (ctUed by him Cart River). S«e our vcdume zzvii, p. 353, note 1301 
which dcKTibet the joumcf made bf De Smet in 1641. — Ed. 

'"No rtreani nuned "ARowstone" it now charted. De &net paned front 
the wsten of the ColumUa to thotc of the Miuouri, by one of the numcroua knr 
■nd emay gaps between Uullen'a on the north mkI Deer Lodge on the south. 
FrobaUy the party went orei Cottonwood (or Petenon) Paas, leading from Deer 
Lodge County into JeSeraon, ccanii^ out upon Boulder River, which empties Into 
the JeSenon at Jefferson Island; or else they followed the Sflverbow route past 
the [wesent Butte, and {»oceeded t^ Big Pipestone Creek to the JeSerson — a 
route now used by the Montana railways. All these were well-worn Indian 
trails.— Ed, 

'** Few a brief desdiptioD of the lluee FoHu of the Miasouri see our volume 
xxiii. p. 138, note 114. — Ed. 
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a distance of about forty miles."' We followed in the 
track of the Flat-Head camp for several days, when I 
sent Gabriel, my interpreter, with a Fend-d*OreiUe Indian 
in advance to discover what direction the camp had taken, 
and to bring back speedy news regarding their movements; 
and also to learn the dispositions of the Crows, whom I 
designed to visit. Four days later Z was met by a few Flat- 
Heads on their way to find me, when I was apprised of 
the treachery of the Crows, and the severe chastisement 
they had so deservedly received. I travelled the whole 
of that night, and arrived next day in the allied camp, 
as I have already informed you. Having failed to obtain 
the desired interview with the Crows, our attention will 
be now turned towards the Black-Feet, with whose fa- 
voraUe disposition to receive the gospel you are already 
acquainted. The result of this determination will form 
the subject of my next [310] letter. I recommend myself 
to God in your prayers. 

I remain, with sentiments of profound respect and esteem, 
reverend, dear father, your very humble servant and brother 
in Christ, 

P. /. De Smet, S.J. 



No. XXIV 
A. M. D. G. 

St. Louis University, January ist, 1847. 
Very Rev. and Deas Father Provtncial, — You are 
already acquainted with our determination to accompany 
the Black-Feet in returning to their coimtry. In the 
sequel of this letter you will learn, with pleasure, how 
far A lmighty God has Uessed our humble efforts in carry- 

'**See De Smet'a deacriptitm of thii route on hli prenont jounK7(iS4i),in 
hii LMtrt, OUT volume znfi, p. 177, note 50. — £d. 
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ing this resolution into effect. After the battle, described 
in my letter from the Yellow-Stone camp, the Crows, 
it appears, fled to the Wind River Mountains, determined, 
however, to avenge themselves on the Black-Feet, whom 
they now designed to follow into their own country.*** 
The latter, probably through fear of this assault, resolved 
to remain with the Flat-Head camp, xuitii it reached 
the head waters of the Muscle-shell River. In leaving 
the Yellow-Stone our direction lay towards the north, 
[312] through a broken and undulating, dry and wood- 
less country, destitute of any water fit to drink — stagnant 
pools of Isackish water beii^ the only kind found here 
to satiate the thirst.'*' Only a few stn^gling bulls were 
seen or killed, scarcely sufficient, indeed, to supply the 
wants of our numerous camp. The great variety of matter 
incidental to this journey with the united Indian camp, 
will appear, perhaps, more satisfactory if given in the same 
order in which it was entered 'in my diary; I therefore 
presMit jrau with an extiract from it: — 

8th Sept., 1846. The elements of discord existing 
between the Nez-Perc& and Black-Feet, there is every 
appearance of an open rupture. The Nez-Percfe being 
evidently in the wrong, the Flat-Heads, following our 
example, endeavor to convince them of the impropriety 
of their conduct; but to no purpose, the principal men 
among them refusing, for the second time, to smoke the 
calumet of peace. 

9th. Towards night a touching incident occurred in 
our lodge. A Nez-Perc€ chief, who declares himself 

*** For the Wind River MounUIns see our volume zii, p. 134, note 35. — Ed. 

*" Tbe route lay slmost directfy ooith from the Yellointone, aiottg Qu rtlley 
of wh>t U DOW Shietd'i River (iMtned bjr Levis and Clark for one of theii party), 
toward the sources of the Musselshdl, the largest — with the ezceptloo of the 
YellowstODe — southern tributary of the Misaoun. See our volume zzill, p. 58, 
note 33.— Ed. 
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our friend, entered, accompanied by three Black-Feet, 
a warrior, an interpreter, and a young man about twenty 
years of ^e. This youth, when about one year old, 
lost [313] both his parents; his mother, a captive ammg 
the Black-Feet, died the first days of her captivity; his 
father, whose country is far distant from the Black-Feet, 
is altogether lost to him. The poor orphan became the 
adopted child of a Black-Foot woman, who brought him 
up as she would her own o&pring. The adopted son grew 
up, imUtang all the notions and customs of his new friends, 
knowing no other relations than those around him. To- 
day, the woman whran he believed to be his real mother, 
declared to him that she was not; and that his father, 
whom he had not seen since he was one year old, was 
now sitting beside him. "Who is my father?" he anxiously 
enquired. "There," said the woman, pointing to the Nez- 
Perc€ chief, who entered the lodge witii him. The doubts 
of the father were soon removed, as he hastily stripped 
the jrouth's garments fnnn his back, and there discovered 
the mark of a bum received in the parental lodge while 
yet an in^t. The sudden burst of feeling elicited from 
these children of nature at this unexpected meeting, can 
be better imagined than described. The chief has no 
grown children, he is therefore the more eloquent in 
endeavOTing to persuade his son to return to his native 
country, presenting him, at [314] the same time, with one 
of the best and most beautiful of his steeds. I joined to 
the entreaties of the father, the strongest motives I could 
ui^. The son, whose heart is divided between nature 
and grace, begged to be allowed to bid farewell to the 
companions and friends of his youth, who were now absent 
— he could not, he declared, thus abruptly leave her who, 
with motherly care and anxiety, had watched over him 
so many years, and whom he had always so tenderly 
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loved, and looked upon as his mother. "Now that the 
Black-gowns are with us," he said, "I desire to be of the 
happy ntunber of those who are about to introduce them 
to my friends, and to listen to the words of the Great 
Spirit, whom they have come to announce. After that, 
but not before, shall I follow my father." 

loth. The Nez-Ferc£s amiounce their determinatioQ 
of leaving the united camp. The Flat-Heads, who dread 
more the presence of a friend capaUe of injuring their 
souls, than that of an enemy who can only hurt the body, 
are excessively rejoiced at this announcement. The Black- 
Feet also are hi^y pleased to see them go. The sepa- 
ration took place about 8 o'clock; but they had gone 
only a short distance from the [315] camp, when, fearing 
an attack fnmi the Crows, they rejoined the main body, 
determined to remain as Icmg as the great himt shall last. 
To avoid the outbreak, evidently threatened ly the ill- 
will of the Nez-Ferc€, the Black-Feet have resolved to 
leave the camp on the morrow. This day I baptized 
a Nez-Perc6, who had been shot in the late battle with 
the Crows — he caimot survive much longer. 

nth. Farewell to the Flat-Heads. All came to shake 
hands with us, the grief of their hearts was depicted in 
their countenances; we all perceived how deeply they 
felt the separation. A great number of their cavaliers 
accompany us for a consideraUe distance; six go as far 
as our encampment, not less than twenty-five miles. 

Our course lay through an extensive level plain, at 
the very base of the Muscje-shell mo untain s.*" These 
rise abruptly from the plain aroun^~resembiing lHt>ken, 
elevated islands in the midst of the ocean, and their tops 
tufted with a heavy growth of cedar and pine. While 

><■ ProlMUy tlie Elk MounUina, lyiiig bcHreen the two foriu of the Uuiwl- 
•bell ia Meagher County, UontuMu — Ed. 
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admiring the sii^ular appearance of the scenery, my 
attention is called off to a very distressing accident. An 
old Indian is seen falling frcHn his horse, receiving in the 
fall a severe wound between his eyes; he remains senseless, 
all efforts [316] to revive him are fruitless. It was the 
old Black-Foot chief, Nicholas, whom I baptized five 
years ago; he acted, ever since, the part of a most effective 
missionary, in preparing the way for the introduction 
of the gospel among his tribe.*** To-day he entered what 
he called his own country, chanting hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving in the happy anticipation of so(m presenting 
lis to his brethren. He dies! not even a sigh escapes him. 
Oh, how profound are the designs of God. Happily 
he leaves a son worthy of so excellent a sire. His attach- 
ment to religion equals that of his father. Having resided 
several years among the Flat-Heads, he has acquired a 
perfect knowledge of their language — acting in the capacity 
of interpreter, he has already rendered me considerable 
assistance. Notwithstanding his great grief, he performs 
the last sad offices near the tomb of his father with the 
composure and firmness of a Christian. It is customary 
among the Black-Feet to express their grief by wailings 
and lacerations of the body, calculated only to afflict those 
around, though intended by them as a mark of respect 
towards the lamented dead. The son of Nicholas, him- 
self a chief and a great brave, knowing the Christian 
practice, [317] passes the night in prayer, with his wife 
and children, near the funeral couch of his father. His 
friends and brother, Pegans**' (pagan in name and in 
fact), would now and then gather around him, kneeling 

*" For Ae previous nktioDS of De Smet with thi* chief see his LitUri in our 
volume xxvii, pp. 317, 351. — Ed. 

*** For the Piegan, one dirisioa of the Blackfeet, see MsTJmilian'a Tmods in 
our vohUDe zziii, pp. 95-97. — ED. 
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beside the mourner, pour forth, Christian-like, many a pious 
ejaculation on behalf of their deceased chieftain. The 
remains of the veneraUe chief were placed in the grave 
by the hands of his own son, and over his tomb the 
emUem of salvation was raised — the cross of the Saviour, 
whose words were now for the first time announced to the 
lonely tribes of this long-benighted wilderness. At the 
very moment the last prayers of the funeral service were 
uttered, "May he rest in peace," a busy stir breaks the 
death-like silence of the surrounding crowd of Indians. 
A Flat-Head approached in full gallop, announcing the 
pleasing intell^nce that two Black-Feet had reached 
their camp, and informed them that the tribe of Nicholas 
was within two days march of us. 

12th. The very evening of the day on which Nicholas 
was interred, immense herds of buffalo are seen in the 
neighborhood of the camp. All are preparing for the chase 

— htmters throwing the lasso over their buffalo horses, 
already prancii^ and capering for a race — all ready 
to [318] start; but before they separate, they halt for a 
moment, and, in imitation of the Flat-Heads, all are seen 
on their knees to beg of Almighty God their daily bread; 
when again moimted, off they boimd at full speed, each 
for one, two, or three fat coire, according to the strength 
of his favorite steed. The supper was abundant in every 
lodge, regiments of steaks were paraded before all the 
fires. My fire was encircled with tongues, or other dainty 
dishes reserved for the Black-gown; and all who vidted 
our lodge were of course invited to partake of the super- 
abundant supply. Among my visitors, one in particular 
distinguished himself by his originality and good sense 

— his words were accompanied with expressive signs, 
which rendered his conversation very agreeaUe; he related 
to me what he observed while in tiie Flat-Head camp: — 
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"When we first arrived," said he, "we had abundance 
of provisions with us, while the Flat-Heads and Nez- 
Perc6s were fasting; we were visited, and all partook 
of what we had. The Flat-Head differed &om the Nez- 
Percfe; the former prayed before he ate, the latter did 
not. On the LordVday, the Flat-Heads remained quiet 
in the lodges, they frequently prayed, and spoke to us 
words of the Great Spirit to make us good; but [319] 
the Nez-Perc£s, painted, and proud of their feathers, 
were seen going here and there, more for evil than good, 
without reserve, before our young people. But then 
came the battle with the Crows, and the Nez-Percfe, though 
the least iHave of us all, and the least exposed, have had 
to weep over the loss of one of their men, and another 
is dying of his wounds. This made me believe the words 
I had heard the flat-Head say, 'that the Great Spirit 
is good to the good, but that he can find the wicked at 
pleasure to punish them as they may deserve.' " 

The wonderful success of the Flat-Ifeads in the differ- 
ent wars they have been cmnpelled to wage, has confirmed 
their enemies in the persua^on entertained for some 
years, that the medicine of the Black-gowns is stronger 
than their own. Two Indians of the Pegan camp have 
just arrived, apprising us of their approach. 

13th. Sunday. — We, are oUiged to move camp; — 
every dry stick had been burned where we passed the 
night, and the rain has rendered the only other substitute 
for fuel, buffalo dung, tmfit for use; — the rain which 
was falling as we travelled, changed into sleet and hail. 
After a long day's march we encamp for the ni^t, in a 
beautiful cotton grove, on the margin of the Judith river. *•• 

** For thii Btreun ace our Tohime xnii, p. 70, note 51. The camp wu probably 
upon one of the wctteru affluents of the Judith, on the eaatem edge of the Little 
Belt Mountaina. — Ed. 
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[320] The bad weather prevented the re-union of the 
two camps; it will be so much the more remarkable, as 
to-morrow will be the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross. 
The chief enquires, if it would please us to see the Black- 
Feet manifest their joy in their own way, that is, by 
painting, anging and (tencing; the answer was: "Do the 
best you can to show your firiends that you are pleased." 
We leam by an express, just arrived, that the Big Laee, 
the great chief of the Pegans, harangued his people, ex- 
horting them to behave orderly, and to listen with attention 
to all that the Fathers woiild say to them. Ek is ac- 
companied ^r the great Tail-Bearer, a kind of orator, 
or aid-de-camp to the chief. His tail, composed of buffalo 
and horse-hair, is about seven or eight feet long, and 
instead of wearing it behind, according to the usual 
fashion, it is fastened above his forehead, and there formed 
into a spiral coil, resembling a rhinoceros* horn. Such a 
tail, amfflig the Black-Feet, is a mark of great distinction 
and bravery — in all probability, the longer the taO, the 
braver the person. 

14th. An agreeable disappointment. The Flat-Head 
camp, from which we separated four days ago, is only 
about ten miles from us. They sent an invitation to the 
Big Lake, desiring, at the same time, to trade with him 
on friendly [321] terms. Opinions are divided among 
the people of the B^ Lake. The chief is for postponing 
the trade until the meeting with the Black-gowns takes 
place; the Tail-Bearer gives the preference to trade. The 
chiefs voice prevails. An Indian from the camp arrives 
about ten o'clock, to herald their approach; all the horses 
are immediately saddled, and the two Black-gowns, at 
the head of a numerous band of cavaliers, forming one 
extensive line, in single file, proceed through a beautiftd 
open plain, the air resounding with songs of trimnphal 
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joy. We are soon in sight of each other — a loud dis- 
charge from all the guns was the signal to dismotmt, when 
the Big-Lake and Tail-Bearer, followed by the whole 
tribe, walked up to give us a warm and affectionate shake 
of the hand. Smoking came next; and after the friendly 
pipe had passed from mouth to mouth, and had made 
several rounds, they communicate to each other the news 
since parting. I made to them my preparatory address, 
to dispose their minds and hearts to listen with attenti(m 
to the word of God. To this appeal they responded with 
a loud and cheerful expression of the satisfaction they 
felt in listening to the Black-gown. We had scutsly 
introduced our new friends into the [323] camp, before 
the Flat-Heads and Nez-Perc& were seen approaching. 
Their meeting was still more joyful and cordUl than the 
<me we had just witnessed among the people of the B^- 
Lake. This is not astonishing, when you know them; 
the savage is naturally reserved towards men he does 
not know. Tlie candid, open ways of acting which dis- 
tinguish our neophytes soon communicate themselves 
to the Black-Feet, and before the sun went down, Black- 
Feet, Flat-Heads, yoimg and old, all show equal pleasure 
to find us, on such an occasion, m the midst of them. 

After evening prayers were said in the Black-Foot and 
Flat-Head languages, I addressed to them a short dis- 
course (HI the happy re-imion and peaceful disposition 
that now existed between the two nations. What a 
pleasing sight! What a consoling triumph for religion, 
to behold tiiose warriors, whose deep-scarred faws told of 
the many Uoody battles they had had together, — who 
could never meet before but with feelings of deadly enmity, 
thirsting for each other's Uood, — now bending the knee 
before their common Father in prayer, as with one heart, 
and listening with delight to the words of the peaceful 
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Redeemer. The chiefs and the principal [323] men of 
both nations passed the evenii^ in my lodge. Victor, 
the great Flat-Head chief, gains the good-will of all — 
charms everybody by the suavity and dignified simplicity 
of his manners. He relates some of his exploits, not indeed 
to appear conspicuous, as is evident from the modest 
and simple way in which he speaks, but to make them 
fully sensiUe of the protection which the Great Spirit 
extends to those who are devoted to Ws holy cause. Tlie 
Black-Feet who were engaged in the late battle with the 
Crows, confirm the statements of Victor, and recount 
many edifying circumstances which they had witnessed 
in the Flat-Head camp. The makii^ of the sign of the 
cross was highly extolled, as a certain sign of victory to 
those who had already given their hearts to the true God. 
It is truly to-day the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

15th. The Octave of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
The new disciples of the cross assist at a solemn Mass, 
sung in the open plain, tmder the canopy of green boughs, 
to beg for the Uessings of God upon this wilderness and 
its wandering tribes, and unite them in the bond of peace. 
Flat-Heads, Nez-Perc6s, Pegans, Blood Indians, Gros- 
Ventres and Black-Feet,*'* numbering [324] about two 
thousand, all surround the altar of the living God, on 
which "the clean oblation is offered," in their behalf. 
It is a thii^ tmheard of, that among so many different 
savE^ nations, hitherto so inimica.) to one another, una- 
nimity and joy, such as we now witness, should exist, — 
it appears as if their ancient deadly feuds had been long 
since buried in oblivion; and this is the more remarkable 

*** For the Blood Indiana, a branch of the Blackfbot tribe, consult our volume 
zxili, pp. 95-97, especiall7 note S4. The Groafcntref of the Prairie, likewiie 
called Fall Indians, are noted in our roltune ri, p. 371, note 183; alio our Tolume 
rriii, pp. 75, 76. By the BUckfect — his final category — De Smet intends that 
branch (rf the tribe known «s Sibekai, or Blackfeet proper. See Marimilian'i 
description in our Tolume xsiii, pp 95, 96. — Edv 
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in an Indian who, it is well known, cherishes feelings 
of reven^ for many years. How long will this last? 
May Heaven strengthen their present good-will, and 
grant them perseveraiKS. Mention is already made 
of baptizing all the Pegan children, but the ceremony 
is postponed on account of the general rejoicing, and 
the affairs of business that now occupy the camp. 

i6th. The engaging simplicity and ccsdiality of the 
Flat-Head chiefs have gained them the affections of all 
the principal men of the Black-Feet tribe, — conduct 
the more remarkable, when ccHitrasted with the turbulent 
disposition of the Nez-Perc^, who are kept in check only 
by the presence of the Flat-Heads. At this second sepa- 
ration, they came again to renew their affection towards 
us. The Flat-Head chiefs remain last in the camp to 
see everything pass off [325] raderly and amicably. In 
the evening the Black-Feet assemble arotmd our fire, 
where the first canticle is composed in their language; 
the subject of the composition is the consecration of their 
persons to the "Supreme Ruler of all things." Apisto- 
tokie Nina, Pikanniai tokanakos akos pemmoki tzagkoma 
Achziewa ziekamolos. 

17th. Nothing very remarkable took place. We re- 
ceived the visit of a war party of Blood Indians, the 
most cruel among the Black-Feet. From them we learn 
that their tribe will be delighted to receive a visit from 
us, — that our persons are considered sacred among them, 
— that we need apprehend no danger, and, to remove 
all uneasiness on this head, that sixty of their children 
had already received baptism at the hands of a Black- 
gown,'** whom they met on the Sascatshmvin, and that 

'*' Probably the missionary here meDdoned wax J. B. Thibault from Red 
River, who travelled eztenaively in the Saikatchewau tenitory; tec note i»i, antt, 
p. »3i. — Ed. 
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these children constantly wear the crosses and medals 
which the Black-^wn gave them. 

iSth. News in great variety. Two Gros-Ventres have 
been killed \sy the Crows. Seven families of Pagans 
have been followed by a numerous band of Crees, and 
have probaUy been destroyed. A chief, just arrived, 
informs us that Black-Feet of different tribra are assem- 
bling in the neighborhood of Fort Lewis to receive [336] 
their annual supplies, and that the traders who bring up the 
goods are distant only three days' journey, with three large 
canoes (Mackinaw boats).*** About two o'clock in the 
afternoon the camp prepares for another great hunt. 

19th. Baptism was this day conferred on upwards 
of one hundred children and two old men, with all the 
usual ceremonies. To enter into a full description of 
these, calculated, as they are, to leave a deep and lastii^ 
impression upon the minds of all present, would be but 
a repetition of what has been already stated in my former 
letters on the like occasions. 

20th. Arrival of a great war party of Blood Indians. 
They are returning from an expedition against the Crows, 
having carried oS twenty-seven horses belonging to the 
latter. The leaders of this party, one a son, the other 
a iHOther of the great chief, exhibit towards us particular 
marks of friendship. Tlie elder, who worshiped the sun 
and moon, has long since ceased to invoke these deities — 
he confinns the statement of the other party, that we shall 
meet with a hearty welcome among his tribe. The Black- 
Feet nation consists of about fourteen thousand souls, 
divided into six tribes, to wit: the Pegans, the Stircees, 
the B lood Indians, the Gros-Ven^vs [337] (descendants 

*** The tnder m> Chiriei Lupentenr, titen in the cmplor of the American 
Fur Compu^. He left Fort Union Julj 8, with one keel-ho^t and later made a 
Mackinac boat en route. See hit jomnal in EUiott Couei, Party Ytari a Ftw- 
Trodtr on Ike Vfptr Mfitsoutt, ii, pp. 137-343. — Ed. 
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of the Rapahos), the Black-Feet (proper), and the LiMt 
Robes*** These last were almost oitirely destroyed in 
1845- 

3i5t. A feast is given in my lodge to the new-comers. 
It is preceded l^ the baptism of a Pegan, who had been 
an old chief, but who, on account of age, resigned the 
dignity of his title in favor of his brother. He possesses 
the gift of speech in an eminent degree. He is daily here, 
repeating and commenting on the instructions given by 
us. He exercises over his flock a very happy influence, 
and it is, doubtless, owing to his exertions that the Pegans 
are the first among the Black-Feet tribe to manifest favor- 
aWe dispositions, and they will probably be the first also 
to embrace and put in practice the saving truths of Chris- 
tianity. He presents, in his own person, a rare exception 
among his people, and indeed the only instance I have 
met with in my intercourse with the Indians, especially 
in one of his age — of an Indian havii^ lived with one 
and the same wife, and with her also in perfect peace and 
harmony. He received in baptism the united name of 
Ignatius Xavhx, the medal having that impress — which 
he constantly wears, to remind him of the virtues which 
distinguish those saints. Let us hope [328] that the first 
graces bestowed on this tribe may socm produce fruits 
of salvation to all. 

sad. A day of great rejoicii^ — a dance. All the 
Indian fineries are produced, all the war-caps, adorned 
with eagle feathers, figure in the dance — a thousand 
voices join in the song — the rejoicing prolfmged till evening. 
The commtm prayers have all been translated — already 
several know what is to be believed. May the practice 

*** ThcK tribes fanned the Blmckfbot ooniiBderacT, but the Sucee (Surceei) 
and Grosventies bekniged to diflerent atocki. For tbe fcnmci see our vt^nme 
zziii, p. 90, note 77. — ED. 
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of good soon take deep root in their hearts. Sata, our 
interpreter, acts the part of an Apostle '" — after each 
interpretation, fae resumes his discourse, and speaking 
from the abundance of his heart, produces a powerful 
effect upon his audience. The word Sata does not differ 
in ^gnification irom Solan, and as the Indian generally 
receives his name from the nattiral disposition he mani- 
fests, we may safely conclude, when such a name is given 
to a Black-Foot, that the grace of God has operated most 
powerfully in converting this savage to what he is at present. 
23d. Nothing remarkable happened, except a trial 
given to faith of the new catechumens. A theft of two 
horses was committed in the camp by a stranger, residing 
among the Flat-Heads. S(»ne individuals from the western 
side of the [339] mountains, occasionally foi^t what they 
should be; but a few isolated misdeeds, highly disapproved 
of by the entire nation, show to the best advantage the 
good spirit that animates the great mass of them. The 
critical position of the robber serves in some degree as 
an extenuation of his guilt. He had advanced a consider- 
able distance from the Flat-Ifead camp, on his way to join 
us about the time we should reach the Black-Foot Indians; 
when he was given to imderstand that his life was in great 
danger from the war parties prowling in the rear. The 
poor fellow did not feel much inclined to meet death in 
this way, and his meagre horse not being very well able 
to avoid the meeting, propria motu fae left his, in exchange 
for two other horses, fully equal to the task of sweeping 
him past the dai^r. These horses will, however, be 
returned to the owner. This is not the first instance of 
restitu tion among the Indians. 

" Sata wu at Fort Bentoo in 1847, and acted as gtude to Laipenteur ia the 
latter'* effort to reach the Flathead countij. Laipenteur calli him a half-breed 
BlacUoot and Flathead; evidently hii mother wbb of the latter tiibe. See Party 
Y*an a Fmr-Traier, pp. %i%, 174. — Ed. 
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Sept. 34tlL The missionaries, accompanied by a great 
niimber of Indians, precede the camp on its way to FotJ^ 
l £wis, now only a few miles (M. I am accosted by a little 
Pegan chief, who invites me to smoke. He tells me that he 
has come to the determination of settlii^ at the Fort an 
unfortunate personal difficulty between himself [330] and 
another chief of the Blood Indian tribe. "I am going 
to meet," said he, "my mortal enemy, a Blood Indian 
chieftain, renowned for his courage, but much more 
for his wicked heart. He treacherously murdered a 
Nez-Perc£, while under my protection. I should be 
dishonca«d forever if I did not avenge this shameful act, 
and wash the stain from my nation in his blood. I shot 
the murderer in his own lodge — he did not die — his 
woimd is healed — he awaits my arrival, resolved to kill 
me. I dread him not, for I also am a chief. I have heard 
your words, and other feelings have crept over my heart. 
Black-gown, hear what I am about to do: I will present 
to him the best horse of my band to cover his wound; 
if he accepts it, well and good, if not, I must kill him." 
I offered myself as a mediator between them, before 
any steps should be taken, and promised him a favorable 
issue, according to the conviction of my own heart; for, 
as I had never witnessed the spilling of one drop of hiiman 
blood, I felt assured that Almighty God wo\ild spare me 
the painful sight on the present occasion. We continue 
our route. The little chief and his P^an friends prepare 
their arrows and load their guns. When in sight of the 
Fort, two [331] Black-Feet came runnii^ up towards us, 
to tell the little chief that if he approached any further, 
or any of his people, their lives would be in danger; and 
they returned as they came, running to announce the 
arrival of the Black-gowns. The bell of the Fort is sending 
forth a solemn peal, to honor, as it subsequently speared, 
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the arrival of the Black-gowns — a mark of respect generally 
paid to a priest by its inmates, who are chiefly French 
Canadians and Spaniards. Heedless of the admonition 
we had received, we proceeded to the Fort in full gallop. 
The gates were thrown open. We received a hearty wel- 
come from every white man in the Fort; the bourgeois 
being absent, soon returned, to add by their kindness 
and politeness to the warm reception we had already re- 
ceived at the hands of their tenants.*" The first compli- 
ments over, two horses were saddled for Father Point 
and myself, when we went over to an island formed by 
the waters of the Missouri, where the murderer and his 
band were encamped. The great neatness in the lodge 
of the latter, to whom I had already sent word^_ showed 
t hat it was^ repared for our reception. /We entered first, 
followed hy our Pegan friends; then came the Blood Indians, 
and last of all the murderous [333] chief, with a counte- 
nance far from serene — savage vei^eance visibly lurkii^ 
in his breast. H » phook -haHfeBB l y with tho Black ftu ii ub , 
*™^"" Mil liiiiiii pjiwil iiiil MMilji I explained to him the 
object of my visit, and pleaded strongly for a reconciliaticm, 
declaring, at the same time, that Z would not leave his 
lodge until I should see them reconciled. He listened 
vi^ mudi attenticm, made a very appropriate rBf4y,--and 
ifr4At9fiugf-'-fle~'cxeuHflMfr? ' all ts 'tfTPgires aRfr'T^^gocten. 
How could my heart remain angry whilst I listened to thy 
words?" GoBfidencewasquicU)! restored-in'&eassefflUy, 
a nd h ift short but etoquent reply- ihowed -tbat-thwe wm 
eloquence everywhere- when tiiC' h e a rt speaks. The little 
chief who had first spoken of reconciliation ended his re- 
marks by an action that was really moving; stepping 

*" For the term "bouiigetuB" ace our Ttdume zzl, p. 183, note 33. I^ipcnteur't 
JDnmal in Forty Ytart a Pwr-Traier, 11, pp. 136-143, "plain » why nmtber he nor 
Hakolm Cl:uke W4> M the fort when the misaionuy uiivcd. — Ed. 
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up to the man who had been his mortal enemy, he tenderiy 
embraced him, and then, in addition to other gifts, pre- ] 
. sented him with a beautif ully-pain ted robe, wro ught^jaJ 
\ porcupine. "The calumet of peace was cheerfully lighted, 
''and passed around several times. Conversation became 
animated and friendly, and each one left the council- 
house with a light and glad heart, more easily felt than 
described. The chiefs who were present on this [333] 
occasion w^a^ Amakzikinne, or the Big Lake; OnistoKta- 
mik, or wSSk Bull; MaslSistamik, or Bull-Crow; Aiketzo, 
or Grande roulette; Saia, or the wicked; AkatUaki, or 
the man who was beaten. 

27th. Sunday, I offered up the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Altar, followed by an instruction rai the end of man, at 
which all the inmates of Fort Lewis attended, together 
with as many Black-Feet as the lai^ room and passage 
could contain. Many a tear escaped from the Canadian, 
the Creole, and the Spaniard, at the remembrance, no 
doubt, of the innocent and happy days they spent when 
jToung, in attending regularly to their reUgious duties. 
Many a pious resolution was lowly made on the present 
occasion, and their strict attention and devout feelings 
during divine service, showed that the germ of faith in them 
still gave promise of fructifying, however far they may 
have wandered from the strict line of Christian rectitude. 
In the afternoon I administered, with all the ceremonies, 
the sacrament of baptism to thirty children. 

From what I have seen, I am firmly convinced of the 
great good a missionary estatdishment would produce 
among the Black-Feet. [334] Assuredly it is a work well 
worthy the zeal of an apostle: to reclaim these savages 
from their cruel and bloody wars; to wrest them from 
the soul-destroying idolatry in which they are plunged, 
for they are worshippers of the sun and moon: and to 
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teach them the consolatory truths of the Divine Redeemer 
of mankind, to which they seemed to listen with the 
utmost attention, and heartfelt satisfaction. Allow me the 
reflectiffli, the ultimate fate of these fierce and lonely 
tribes is fixed at no distant date, unless looked to in time. 
What will become of them? The buffalo-field is becoming 
narrower from year to year, and each succeeding hunt finds 
the Indians in closer contact. It is highly probaUe that 
the Black-Feet plains, from the Sascatshawin to the Yellow- 
Stone, will be the last resort of the wild animals twelve 
years hence. Will these be sufficient to feed and dothe 
the hundred thousand inhabitants of these western wilds P 
The Crees, Black-Feet, As^niboins, Crows, Snakes, Rick- 
aries, and Sioux, wilt then come together and fi^t their 
bloody battles on these plains, and become themselves 
extinct over the last buffalo-steak. Let those, who have 
the power and the means, look to it in time. Let some 
efforts be made to rescue them from the threatened [335] 
destruction, lest, by guilty negligence, the last drop of abo- 
riginous blood indelibly stain the fair fame of tl^ Spread 
Eag^e, under whose protecting wing they are said to live. 
Justice makes the appeal. 

After mature deliberation upon the various plans devised 
for the contemplated estaUishment, it was deemed more 
advisaUe that the Reverend Father Point should remain 
with the Black-Feet, and continue the instructions; while 
I should go to St. Louis and endeavor to procure the 
means necessary to establish a permanent mission am(»^ 
them. Accordingly, on the aSth, I took final leave of 
my companions, of the kind and polite gentlemen of the 
Fort, of all the Black-Feet then present, who ceased not, 
during my stay among them, to give me the most marked 
tokens of affectionate attachment. Our departure was 
honored by the Fort with a dischai^ of the guns, and 
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amidst a thousand farewells we glided down the Missouri, 
from a point 3850 miles above its mouth. 

We left the Fort about noon, and encamped 35 miles 
below, near Bird Bland. Next day, while pas^g the 
blufb, on whose steep declivities numerous groups of the 
big-hom were browsing, we stole a march upon an old 
buck [336] that came to drink at the water's edge — the 
first of the many victims sacrificed to our necessities during 
this long trip. After passing the Maria and Sandy rivei^, 
we reached the remarkable formation, the yellow sand- 
stone walls, on both sides of the Missouri, exhibiting most 
fantastic shapes and fissures — urns, of various sizes 
and forms — tables of every description — rostrums, sur- 
rounded by mushrooms, pillars, forts, castles, and a multi- 
tude of otiier figures, which, for the greater part of this, 
and the whole of the following day, furnished to our al- 
most bewildered fancies ample scope for comparisons and 
theories.*" We passed, on Uie 8th of October, the great 
Elk-hom steeple, near Porcupine Fork. I could not learn 
what extraordinary event this remarkable tower was 
intended to commemorate. Several thousand elk-horns 
have been here piled up, which formerly constituted, I 
have little doubt, the grand resort of numerous groups 
of these animals.*" On the nth we arrived at Fort Union, 
600 miles distant from F{»t Lewis, this making about 
50 miles a day. Here we met with a very warm reception. 
We availed ourselves of the kind offer given to us of resting 

" F(ur Mftri&'s Rircr see our Yolume ziiii, p. 84, note 73. little Saadj deck, 
twentjr-tlu*' milei below Maria's, risen on tbe western tlope of Beaipaw MounUJa, 
utd flows west Mid then south into tbe Missouri. For Maxunflwo's description 
of tbe natural stone walls see our vdume iziii, pp. 71-83; also tbe repraoitations 
in our atlas, rtdume zxt, Plates 18, 61, 68, mkI 74. — Ed. 

*" For Pmcuplne Rivet see our vtdume zziil, p. 33, note 19. The pyramid of 
elks* bonis is described in tMrf., ^. 34, 35; and pictured in our atlas, vohnne 
zzr, Flatfc 91. De Smet describes its lata' deitnictioa \>j a modem Tandal. in 
Chittenden and Kichardson, Dt Smet, iv, p, 1371. — Ed. 
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a day at the Fort; while there I baptized five children.*" 
We left the Fort on the [337] 13th, with two companions. 
Large herds of bufialo were seen on both sides of the river, 
and bears, deer and elks appeared at every bend, so that 
there is little danger of suffering from want at this season. 
On the i6th our ardor to press forward, in spite of a strong 
head-wind, was suddenly coded by a side wind, which 
upset the skiff and otu^ves in four feet of water. We 
were now satisfied that we had better wait for a mtwe 
favOTable wind, and improve the time by drying our clothes. 
We started quite refreshed in the afternoon, and made 
up for the lost time by running sixty miles the next 
day. On the 17th we met six lodges of Assiniboins; they 
received us very kindly in their little camp, — gave us a 
feast and abundance of provisions. The same day we 
met eight Gros- Ventres, who were also exceedin^y kind 
to us, insisting on our accepting a lot of buffalo toi^es.*" 
A favoraUe wind on the i8th, induced us to unfurl our 
sail. We were thus enaUed to run about ten miles an 
hour, and early next day we reached Fort Berthold, where 
we were kindly entertained by Mr. Brugere.*'* The Gros- 
Ventres have a village here. I found but a few families; — 
one of the chiefs invited me to a feast. On the 20th we 

" For Fort Union aee our volume nli, pp. 373-383- June* Kipp, who had 
been U Fort daA during Ifaxunilian's vidt, wa* at this time in diarge of Fort 
Union. See Uognphical sketch in our vohime zzii, p. 345, note 319. — Ed. 

" Not tlie Gninmtres of note 306^ attl», bat the Uinitaree, tlso called Groa- 
ventres (Big Bellics), for whom tee our vcdume t, p. 113, note 76; alio our volumes 
xni. pp. 3S*. 359-363; ™iii PP' 367-385. The Minitaree removed to Fort Ber- 
thold in 1845. — Ed. 

"' For Fort Berthold see anit, p. 333, note 135. The cteA in diarge was 
probably Jacques Brtif^fere, a nephew of James Elpp, who tot manj years was at 
Fort Union- In 1847-48 he entered Into partnership with Charles Larpentenr 
for a trading venture to the Flatheads, vriuch did not prove succenful. Tliet^bile 
Bru^tre was also an American Fur Company onploye, irtu> hved and married 
among the Yankton SIouz, becoming later the first settler on the site of Siouz 
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were bailed by several [338] bands of Indians, and kindly 
received. We proceeded, and encamped for the n^t 
near Knife river; but our fire discovered oiir encamp- 
ment to a band of Indians."' The discovery would have 
been fatal to us, had I not been fortunately recognized 
by them; for they came armed for destruction, and took 
us by surprise. As soon as the two leaders knew who I 
was, they embraced me affectionately; our alarm was 
soon quieted, and we passed the evening very agreeaWy 
in their company; a good smoke, a cup of well sweetened 
coSee, a few humps and buffalo tongues, put them in 
a very good humour. They made me a solemn promise, 
that they would, in future, never molest a white man. They 
were Arikaras. The next day we breakfasted at Fort 
Madison, with the good and kind-hearted Mr. Des Autet."* 
Shortly after leaving this Fort, we passed under a scalp 
attached to the end of a long pole, which projected over 
the river, llus was probaUy an offering to the sun, to 
obtain either hesh scalps or a good himt. We were 
hailed l^ a large village of Arikaras, encamped and forti- 
fied on a point of land well timbered.*" They treated us 
with great kindness, earnestly pressing me to accept invi- 
tations to several buffalo feasts; and as time did not 
admit of such delay, [339] their liberality fell Utde short 
of sinking the skiff, with the most dainty pieces of the hunt. 
Though late, we proceeded on our journey, principally, 
indeed, to avoid passing the night in feasting. IDivii^ 

"' F<w Enife River aee onr Tohime mi, p. 357, note 333. — Ed. 

"■Thiipost wu endentljr Fort Uandui (o Clark); wet our TcJume xxii, p. 
344, note 317, also xxOl, pp. aaS-336. Des Autel (D'lsotOle) wu clerk at Fort 
Mackeuie in the earlf fortie*, and aided Chaidon and Harrey in the masMcre at 
thia poet, which led ta its abandomneiit, whcreapon all the piindpals concenied 
were aent to lower posts. Larpeuteur leporta Dei Autel (Dei HAcel) as beii^ in 
charge of Fort Ckatk in 1847. — Ed. 

"'For the Arikanattbeold Mandan vUiage aee our vtdume xzrii, p. 15a, note 
19 <De Smet).— Ed. 
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had very favorable weather during the five followii^ days, 
we readied, cm the 36th, the encampment of Mr. Goule, 
an agent in the service of the American Fur Company."* 
I baptized several half-breed children at this place. 

Availing ourselves of the favoiaUe weather the four 
following days, we kept on the river, drifting down every 
night, so that early on the 30th, we arrived at Fort Pierre. 
Mr. Picotte, of St. Louis, received us with the utmost 
cordiality and politeness.*" He forced me to remain 
three days under his hospitable roof, lliia delay enaUed 
me to see a great number of Siotix, and baptize fifty-four 
children. Meanwhile Mr. Picotte ordered a large and 
convenient skiff to be made, and stored it with all sorts 
of provisions. In all my travels, X have never met one 
to surpass, perhaps to equal, the overflowing kindness 
with which this gentleman confers a favor. I cannot 
sufficiently express my gratitude to him. May God Uess 
and reward hki. And, indeed, I must here add, as a token 
of my [340] ^cere gratitude, that in all the forts of the 
American Fur Company, the charitaUe liberality and 
kindness of the gentlemen were unbounded. 

Late on the 3d November we renewed our journey, but 
had not proceeded far when we found it necessary to 
refit our skiff, which, beii^ quite new, leaks considerably. 
We landed at a lai^ farm belonging to the company on 
Fleury's I^and. We freely used the permission given 
to us, and committed great havoc among the poultry. 

"According to the tninaUtlon from the French given in Chittenden wid 
Richardnn, D» Smet, H, p. 607, the voymgera were delayed five dajs bj advene 
winds, reaching the camp, October a6, in the nelghboihood of Butea au GrCt (or 
Sandstone Buttei), not far from Bismarck, North Dakota. Heniy Goulet (Goul£) 
afterwards icaided at Sioux City, and during the Haroey campaign (1856) obtained 
penninion to conatnict fetries in that neighboriiood. See South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Watory CM*cHont, i, p. 417. — Ed. 

*" For Foit Piene tee our votume zzii, p. 315, note 377, also pp. 317-311- For 
HoDor< Picotte see our vdume ndv, p. 16, note lo. — Ed. 
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On the 5th we breakfasted at Mr. Bouis' Fort, \diere I 
ba{>tized thirteen half-laced children — the day was beau- 
tiful and we made the whole of the Grande Detour.™ 
We arrived at Fort Look-Out, of which I found Mr. Camp- 
bell in charge.™ I baptized here sixteen half-breed children. 
I was kindly received by a great nimiber of Sioux. We 
encamped nine miles lower down at a trading post held 
by two Canadians, where I baptized four children. On the 
loth we passed the entrance of Ruiming-water river, a 
fine stream with a stnmg current.*** Two miles above its 
mouth were encamped one htmdred families of the unhappy 
and much-abused Mormons — met several Sioux about 
Great Island, where we encamped.*** A favorable [341] 
wind enaUed us to reach Fort Vermilion oh the 13^1, four 
hundred miles below Fort Pierre. I baptized seven half- 
breed children. Mr. Hamilton liberally supplied us with 
provisions.*** On the 14th we saw a Mormon along the 

'" neuiy*! Itbuid U now cmlkd Fum Iiknd, about two and a half tnllet long, 
and the Mine diitKnce below Fort Pidre. Tbe poet wbei« De Smet tamed, 
known a* Fort Bouli or Fort Defiance, was elected by Harrej, Primeau and 
Companj who were ediBg in oppodtion to tbe American Fur Compaiiy. Hie 
tnde wai with {he BntM Stouz, and the pott wai located on tbe wert bank of the 
Uiasouri at tbe nxnith of Medidne Creek. It had been faunded but a ibort tune 
before De Smet'* vUit, but waa aooD bought out by the Amoican Fnr Company, 
being then abandoned. 

For the Gnnde Detour (Big Bend) of tlie Miaaouri wet our volume zzii, pp. 
31a, 313.— Eo. 

"' Pot Fort Loc^ut aee our Tohime zxil, p. 304, note a6i. The bo u rgeon in 
diarge was CoHn Campbell, one of the beat Inteipretaa of the regloo, who had 
accompanied Joahua Pilcher on the Arikaia ezpeditioD of 1813, and loog served 
in the American Fur Company'a employ. ChitteDden and Richardaon, De Smet, 
ii, pp. Cog, 610, give the rcpMt of a council held with tbe Sioux at thia poat, oon- 
ceralng their converaion. — £d. 

*' Fot Running Water (Eau qui Court) River aeeour nriume ziii,p. 191, note 
»$a. — ^Ed. 

** Appuvaliy Bon Hoanme Island, the largeat in that vtdnity, for lAich aee 
our volume vi, p. gt, note 34. — Ed. 

"* For Fort Vermillion aee our volume zzvii, p, 133, note aa (De Smet). 

Major Joae{A V. Hamilton waa Indian agent at Caundl BhiSa, 1839.41; in 
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beach, who fled at our approach. We met two Canadians 
who had shot a fine turkey, which they gave me: in return 
I presented them with some coSee and sugar, rare articles 
in that country. A fine breeze brought us in si^t of the 
old Council Bhi3s on the i8th.**' The river has made 
considerable changes ance my former visit to this place; 
entirely new beds have been formed. For several hundred 
miles, all the forests along the south side of the river were 
filled with cattle belonging to the Mormons. On ^ iSth 
we passed the ancient trading post, Lisel de Cabanne's 
— a few miles below is the new temporary settlement 
of the Mormons, about ten thousand in number.*** I 
was presented to then: president, Mr. Young, a kind 
and polite gentleman. He pressed me very earnestly 
to remain a few days, an invitation which my limited time 
did not permit me to accept."' The persecutions and 

1S43 Audubon found him at Fort George, in tonpomy chuge of the kgency at 
that [dace. — Ed. 

*** For old Conndl Bhiffi aee our volume nii, p. 375, note 331. See also De 
Smef I letten on thia locaU^ in Nelvaika Hiitnrica] Sodety TrtMuadiom, J. pp. 
4a-44.— Ed. 

" For Cabann^ and the location of hU poet aee our ndume nil, p. 371, note 
a>& 

F(w the early hiattxy of the Motmoiu in Uuaouri and IlUnou, lee our volume* 
XX, pp. 94-99 with accompanyii^ note*; xav, p. 119, note 99; and xxii, pp. 334- 
338. 

lite charter of Nauvoo, thdr Illiiiois aettlement, having been reviAfd early 
in 1846, the Monnon leaden organized an emigntion, and mored weit through 
low* to the Miaaouii River. Having held a council with the neighboring Indiani, 
they eatabliahed winter quaiten at what 1> now Florence, Nebraika, when De 
Smet found them. Eaily In theiprit^of 1847 a del^ation waa diapatcbed to seek 
a permanent home. The valley of Salt Iiake was choaen, and removali thither 
be^ In 184B. In a later letter Father de Smet intimates that his account to 
than lA Qte Salt Lake faaain had some influence id determining the dte of thdr 
future home. — Ed. 

"* Brifjiam Young was bom in Vcnnont In iSoi; at the age of «<Tt'tn he 
removed to New Yoik, where he became a convezt to Mormonism, entering that 
church in 1833. Three years later he wu chosen one (rf the twelve apoatlea, and 
In 1837 led a hand of foUowen to lAisaouri. After the persecutions in that state, 
he aided In founding Nanvoo, llllim<«, and in 1840 made a miMionary trip to 
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sufferings endured by this unhappy people, will one day 
probably f<Hm a prominent part of the history [34a] 
of the Far-west At sun-set we encamped at Mr. Sarpy's 
trading post,*** am«^ the upper Potawotomies, where 
I met several of my old Indian friends, and among them 
Potogojecs, one of their chiefe, whose Indian legend of 
their religious traditicms wiU form the subject of my next 
letter. 

aoth. A beautiful day — we visited our old friends 
in Bellevue, the good Mr. Papin *" and others. ^We 
passed the Papillion, the Mosquito, and the Platte riveis, 
and encamped near Table Creek.*" 

On the 33d we arrived at St. Joseph's, the behest town 
in Missouri.*** It is now in a most thriving and prosper- 

Engluid. Upon the death of Joaefdi Smith, Young became the head of the 
church — a poaitkui maintalDcd until hii death in 1877. He guided the efnigra- 
tioii to Sah Lake, and in 1850 ma appointed goiemor <rf the tenitoiy of Utah- 

Dc Smet'i earljr •jrmpathj' with the Monnoot, aa eqirened at thia time and 
In other letters, later (uflmd a conaiderable change. See bii letter <rf 1858 in 
Chittenden and Richardion, Di Smtt, ir, pp. 1407-1415. — Ed. 

'**'nic poet at Bellerue, for whidi leeour volume Edi, p. 367, note ait. 
PioTe Labbadie Saipy, better kixnrn aa Colonel Peter, ita* bom in St Lonia 
in 1S05 of a prominent French oeole lamilj. About iSaa he went to die ftaotier 
at a trader, and thei«aftet preferred the free life <d the Weat to a conventional 
career in St. Louia. Upon the letirement of Cabann^ Sarpjr became the American 
Fur Compaoj'a agent at Bellevue, where he aubicratkalljr ruled for man; jrean. 
Hi* Indian wife Nekomi waa a woman of influence with the nei^boring tiibet. 
Ccdonel Saipj aided the Ucrmona ai thdr emigration ■nrf aMittt^ in buUding up 
the new t e rritory of Nel»aska, catahliahing feniea, and maiptaining aevernl trad- 
ing poaU. He removed from Bellerue to St. Mary't, Iowa, later (i86r) 10 Platta- 
mouth, where he died in 1865. — Ed. 

" For I^force Papin aee our volume zv, p. 143, note 44. — Ed. 

" For these itreama see our volumei v, p. 7a, note 40; and liv, pp. aig, aai, 
iwtcs 17a, 173. Table Cieek ii a amall run in Otoe County, Nelwa^a, at whoae 
mouth ii situated Nebraska Qtjr. — En. 

■° The lite of St. Joseph was early known as Blackanake BiUt, where Joseph 
Robidouz had a trading post — see our volumes xxH, p- ash ""^ *^°> <utd ndv, 
p. Ill, note 103. After the Platte purchase (1S36) settlers began flocking in, and 
Id 1S43 the town was platted, being named St. Joseph for its founder. By die 
cktse of the year rS46, when De Smet paawd, the place had a population of neariy 
a thousand. — Ed. 
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0U5 condition; much mproved indeed since I last saw it. 

28th. We arrived at West-Port,"* from which I pro- 
ceeded \^ stage to St. Louis, the tennination of a trip 
wtuch occupied just two monfha. I recommend myself 
to your prayers. 

I remain, with soitiments of profound respect and 
esteem, your obedient servant and brother in Christ. 
P. J. De Smet, S. J. 



No. XXV 

A. M. D. G. 

Legenp of the PoTAWOTomE Indians 

SL Ixmis University, January to, 1847. 

Very Rev. and Deak Fathek Psovwcial, — AgreeaUy 
to my promise, I send you the account given t^ the Pota- 
wobnnies, residing at Cotmcil Blu^ respecting their 
own or^in, and the causes which gave rise to their " great 
medicine," and jugg^lir^, c<msidered by them as of the 
h^[hest antiquity. Such superstitions, indeed, are found 
to exist among all the tribes of the American continent, 
differing only in the form and the accompanying ceremo- 
nies. The Nanaboojoo of the Potawotomies, the Wieska of 
the Objibbeway^ the Wizakeshak of the Crees, the Sau- 
teux and the Black-Feet, the Etalapasse of the Tchinouks 
on the a>ast of the Padfic, can, among these different tribes, 
be tra(xd up to the same personage. 

[344] I send it verbatim, as it was communicated to me 
t^ Potogojecs, one of the most intelligent chiefe of the 
Potawotomie nation. Though fabulous, it is not entirely 
devoid of interest; it should excite us to offer up our 

■H For the ettly idaUxy of WectpoM (Euuu Oty) tee De Smef s Utorf, our 
volume xxvli, p. 135, note a. — En. 
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prayers the more fervently to the Great Father of Light, 
for these poor benighted children (A the forest, and beg 
of Him to send good and worthy labta^is into this vast 
vineyard. Having enquired of this chief what he thought 
of the Great Spirit, (A the Creator, and of the origin of his 
rel^on, or great medicine, he replied as follows: "I will 
give you a faithful account of what my tribe believes in these 
matters. We have not, like you, books to transmit our 
traditions to our children; it is the duty of the old men 
of the nation to instruct the jroimg people in whatever 
relates to their belief, and their happiness. 

"Many am«^ us believe, that there are two Great 
Spirits who govern the universe, but who are constantly 
at war with each other. One is called the Kchemnito, 
that is, the Great Spirit, the other Mchemniio, or the 
Wicked Spirit. The first is goodness itself, and his benefi- 
cent influence is felt everjrwhere; but the second is wicked- 
ness personified, and does nothing but evil. Some believe 
that they are equally [345] powerful, and, through fear 
of the Wicked Spirit, offer to him their homage and 
adoration. Others, again, are doubtful which of them 
should be conddered the more powerful, and accordingly 
endeavor to propitiate both, by offering to each an 
appropriate worship. The greater part, however, believe 
as I do, that Kchemnito is the first principle, the first 
great cause, and consequently ought to be all-powerful, 
and to whom alone is due all worship and adoration; and 
that Mchemnito ought to be despised and rejected I 

"Kchemnito at first created a world, which he filled 
with a race of beings having nothing but the appearance 
of men — perverse, imgrateful, wicked dogs — that never 
raised their eyes to heaven to implore the assistance of 
the Great Spirit Such ingratitude aroused htm to anger, 
and he plunged the world in a great lake, where they were 
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all drowned. His ai^r thus appeased, he withdrew 
it from the waters, and created anew a beautiful young 
man, who, however, appeared very sad, and being dissatis- 
fied with his solitary condition, grew weary of life. Kchem- 
nito took pity on him, and gave him, during sleep, a 
sister, as a companion to cheer his l(meliness. When 
he awoke and saw [346] his sister he rejoiced exceedingly 

— his melancholy instantly disappeared. They spent their 
time in agreeable conversation and amusement, living 
for many years together in a state of innocence and perfect 
harmony, without the slightest incident to mar the happiness 
of their peaceful solitude. 

"The young man had a dream, for the fiist time, which 
he communicated to his sister. 'Five youi^ men,' said he, 
'will come this night, and rap at the door of the lodge 

— the Great Spirit forbids you to laugh, to look at them, 
txc give an answer to any of the first four, but lau^, look, 
and speak, when the fifth presents himself.' She acted 
according to his advice. When she heard the voice of 
the fifth, she opened the door to him, laughii^ at the same 
time very heartily; he entered immediately, and became 
her hust^nd. The first of the five strangers, called Sama, 
(tobacco,) having received no answer, died of grief; the 
three others, Wapekcme, (pumpkin,) Eshketamok, (water- 
mdon,) and Kojees, (the bean,) shared the fate of their 
companion. Taaman, (maize,) the l»idegroom, buried 
his four companions, and from their graves there sprung 
up, shortly after, pumpkins, water-melons, beans, and 
tobacco-plants [347] in siifficient abundance to supply 
their wants during the whole year, and enaUe them to 
smoke to the manitous, and in the counciL From this 
union are descended the American Indian nations. 

"A great manitou came on earth, and chose a wife from 
among the children of men. ^& had four sons at a l»rth; 
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the first bom was called Nanaboojoo, the Mend of the 
human race, the mediator between man and the Great 
Spirit; the second was named Chipiapoos, the man of 
the dead, who presides over the country of the souls; the 
third, Wabosso, as soon as he saw the light, fled towards 
the north, where he was changed into a white rabbit, and 
under that name is considered there as a great manitou; 
the fourth was Chakekenapok, the man of flint, or fire- 
stone. In coming into the world he caused the death 
of his mother. 

"Nanaboojoo, having arrived at the age of manhood, 
resolved to avenge the death of his mother, (for am<Hig 
us revenge is considered honoraUe); he pursued Cbake- 
kenapok all over the globe. Whenever he could come 
within reach of his brother, he fractured some member 
of his body, and after several renconters, finally destroyed 
him by tearing out his entrails. All [348] fragments 
tm>ken from the body of this man of stone then grew up 
into large rocks; his entrails were changed into vines 
of every spedes, and took deep root in all the forests; the 
flint-stones scattered around the earth indicate where the 
different cranbats took place. Before fire was introduced 
among us, Nanaboojoo taught our ancestors how to form 
hatchets, tances, and the points of arrows, in order to 
assist us in killing our enemies in war, and animals for 
our food. Nanaboojoo and his Ivother, Chipiapoos, lived 
together retired from the rest of mankind, and were dis- 
tinguished from all other beings by their superiw qualities 
of body and mind. The manitous that dwell in the air, 
as well as those who inhabit the earth and the waters, 
envied the power of these brothers, and ccmspired to destroy 
them. Nanaboojoo discovered and eluded their snares, 
and warned Chipiapoos not to separate himself from 
him a single moment. Notwithstanding this admonition, 
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Chipiapoos ventured alone one day upon Lake Michigan; 
the manitous broke the ice, and he sank to the bottom, 
where they hid the body. Nanaboojoo became incon- 
solable when he missed his brother irom his lodge; he 
sought him everywhoie in vain, he waged war against 
all the manitous, [349] and precipitated an infinite number 
of them into the deepest abyss. He then wept, disfigured 
his person, and covered his head, as a sign of his grief, 
during six years, pronouncing from time to time, in sad 
and mournful tones, the name of the unhappy Chipiapoos. 
"While this truce continued, the manitous consulted 
upon the means best calculated to appease the anger of 
Nanaboojoo, without, however, coming to any conclusion; 
when four of the oldest and wisest, who had had no hand 
in the death of Chipiapoos, offered to acc<HUplish the 
difficult task. They built a lodge close to that of Nanaboo- 
joo, {prepared an excellent repast, and filled a calumet 
with the most exquisite tobacco. They journeyed in 
silence towards their redoubted enemy, each carrying 
under his arm a bag, formed of the entire skin of some 
animal, an otter, a lynx, or a beaver, well provided with 
the most precious medicines, (to which, in their super- 
stitious practices, they attach a supernatural power). 
With many kind ex[^es5i<ms, they be^ed that he would 
condescend to accompany them. He arose immediately, 
uncovered his head, washed himself, and followed them. 
When arrived at their lodge, they offered him a cup con- 
taining a dose [350] of their medicine, preparatory to his 
initiation. Nanaboojoo swallowed the contents at a single 
draught, and found himself completely restored. They 
then commenced their dances and their songs; they also 
applied their medicine bags, which, after gently Uowing 
them at him, they would then cast on the ground; at each 
fall of the medicine bag, Nanaboojoo perceived that his 
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melancholy, sadness, hatred, and anger disappeared, and 
affections of an opposite nature took possession of his soiil. 
They all joined in the dance and song — they ate and 
smoked together. Nanaboojoo thanked them for having 
initiated him in the mysteries of their grand medicine. 

"The manitous brought back the lost Chipiapoos, but 
it was fOTbidden him to enter the lodge; he received, 
through a chink, a burning coal, and was ordered to go 
and preside over the region of souls, and there, for the 
happiness of his uncles and atmts, that is, for all men 
and women, who should repair thither, kindle with this 
coal a fire which should never be extinguished. 

"Nanaboojoo then re-descended upon earth, and, by 
order of the Great Spirit, initiated all his family in the 
mysteries of the grand medicine. [351] Ife procured 
for each of them a bag well furnished with medicines, 
giving them strict orders to perpetuate these ceremonies 
amcn^ their descendants, addii^ at the same time, that 
these practices, religiously observed, would cure their 
maladies, procure them abundance in the chase, and give 
them complete victory over their enemies. (All their 
religion consists in these superstitioxis practices, dances 
and songs; they have the most implicit faith in these strange 
reveries.) 

"Nanaboojoo is our principal intercessor with the 
Great Spirit; he it was that obtained for us the creaticni 
of i^nimjtk for ow food and raiment. He has caused 
to grow those roots and herbs which are endowed with 
the virtue of curing our maladies, and of enaUing us, 
in time of famine, to kill the wild animals. He has left 
the care of them to Mesakkummikokwi, the great-grand- 
mother of the himian race, and in order that we should 
never invoke her in vain, it has been stricdy enj<Hned 
on the old woman never to quit the dwelling. Hence, 
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whcQ an Indian makes the collection of roots and herbs 
which are to serve him as medicines, he deposits, at the 
same time, on the earth, a small [352] offering to Mesak- 
kummikokwi. During his different excursions over the 
suriAce of the earth, Nanaboojoo killed all such A.ninT«la 
as were hurtful to us, as the mastodon, the mammoth, 
etc. He has placed four beneficial spirits at the four 
cardinal points of the earth, for the purpose of contributii^ 
to the happiness of the human race. That of the north 
procures for us ice and snow, in order to aid us in dis- 
covering and following the wild animals. That of the 
south gives us that which occasions the growth of our 
pumpkins, melons, maize and tobacco. The spirit placed 
at the west gives us rain, and that of the east gives us li^t, 
and commands the sun to make his dafly walks around 
the globe. The thunder we hear is the voice of spirits, 
having the form of large birds, which Nanaboojoo has 
placed in the clouds. When they cry very loud we bum 
some tobacco in our calans, to make them a smoke-oSering 
and appease them. 

"Nanaboojoo yet lives, restii^ himself after his labors, 
upon an immense flake of ice, in the Great Lake, (the 
North Sea). We fear that the whites will one day discover 
his retreat, and drive him off, then the end of the world 
is at [353] hand, for as soon as he puts foot on the earth, 
the whole universe will take fire, and every living creature 
will perish in the flames! " 

In their festivities and religious assemblies, all their 
songs turn upon some one or other of these fables. When 
the chief had finished this history, I asked him whether 
he had any faith in what he had just related. "Assuredly 
I have, for I have had the happiness to see and entertain 
three old men of my nation, who penetrated far into the 
north, and were admitted into the presence of Nanaboojoo, 
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with whom they ccmveised a long time. He confirmed 
all that I have recounted to you!" 

Our savages believe that the souls of the dead, in their 
jouiney to Uie great prairie ctf their ancestors, pass a rapid 
current, over which the wHy bridge is a ^ngle tree, l^pt 
onistantly in violent agitation, managed, however, in such 
a way, that the souls of perfect men pass it in safety, whilst 
those cA the wicked slip off the tree into the water and are 
lost forever. 

Such is the narratitm given to me by the Potawotomi chief, 
comprising all the artides 61 the creed held t^ this tribe, 
we can hardly fail to rec(^;mze in it, much obscured 1^ 
the accumulation of ages, the tradition of the universal 
[354] deluge, of the creation of the universe, of Adam 
and Eve; even some traces of the incarnation are found 
in the birth of Nanaboojoo, he was descended of parents, 
one of whom only, his mother, was of the human race; 
he is, moreover, the intercesst^ between God and man. 

I recommend myself to your prayers. 

I remain, with sentiments of profound respect and esteem, 
your obedient humUe servant and bt>ther in Christ, 
P. J. De Smet, S. J. 

No. XXVI 
A. M. D. G. 

Fhiladdpbia, April 6th, 1847. 

Mr. J. D. Bryant, 
Dear Sm, — The nation of the Pawnees is divided into 
four great tribes, which act in concert as one people. 
They have their villages upon the river Platte, or Netxrasca, 
and its tributaries, about 150 miles west of the Missouri 
river. They are the same true children of the desert 
as they have been these many ages. — They dress in the 
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skins of animals killed in the chase. They cultivate maize 
and sqxiashes, using the shoulder-Uade of the buffalo as a 
substitute for the plough and hoe. In the season of the 
chase, a whole village, men, women, and childien, abandcm 
their settlements and go in pursuit of the animals whose 
flesh supplies them with food. Their huts, which they call 
akkaros, are circular, and about 140 feet in circumference. 
They are ingeniously framed by planting young trees [356] 
at suitaUe distances apart, then bending and joining 
their tops to a number of pillars or posts fixed circularly in 
the centre of the enclosure. The trees are then covered 
with bark, over which is thrown a layer of earth, neariy 
a foot in thickness, and finally, a solid mass of green turf 
completes the structure. These dwellings, thus completed, 
resemble hillocks. A large aperture in the top serves to 
admit the light and also to emit the smoke. They are 
very warm in winter, and cool, but oftentimes very damp, 
in summer. They are large enough to contain ten or a 
dozen families.** 

If , in the l<nig journeys which they undertake in search 
of game, any should be impeded, either l^ age or sickness, 
their children or relations make a small hut of dried grass 
to shelter them from the heat of the sun or from the 
weather, leavii^ as much provision as they are able to 
spare, and thus abandcm them to their destiny. Nothing 
is more touching than this constrained separation, caused 
by abscdute necessity — the tears and cries of the chil- 
dren on the one hand, and the calm resignation of the 
aged father or mother on the other. They crften en- 
courage their childien not to expose tlieir own lives in 
order to prolong their short remnant [357] of time. 

** For the Pawnee and thdi foui great divisioiH aee our volume xi*, p. 333, 
note 179. See muMratioii of interior at a Kanta lodge, bnih io a macner aimllar 
to the Pawnee, in iUd., p. aiA— Ed. 
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They are anxious to depart on their 1<h^ journey, and 
to join their ancestors in the hunting-grounds of the 
Great Spirit. If, some days after, they are successful 
in the chase, they return as quickly as possible to render 
assistance and. consolation. These practices are common 
to aU the nomadic tribes of the mountains. 

The Pawnees have nearly the same ideas concerning 
the unlveisal deh:^ as those which I have given of the 
Potawotomies. In relation to the soul, they say, that 
there is a resemblance in the body which does not die, 
but detaches itself when the body expires. If a man has 
been good during his life, kmd to bis parents, a good 
hunter, a good warrior, his soul {sa ressen^ilance) is trans- 
ported into a land of delights, abundance, and pleasures. 
If , m the contrary, a man has been wicked, hard-hearted, 
cruel and indolent, his soul passes through narrow straits, 
difficult and dangerous, into a country where all is c<nifusion, 
contrariety and unhappiness. 

In their religious ceremonies, they dance, sing and 
pray before a bird stuffed with aJl kinds of roots and herbs 
used in their superstition. They have a fabulous tradition, 
which teaches them that the morning star sent this bird 
to their ancestors, [358] as Its representative, with orders 
to invoke it on all important occasions and to exhilut It in 
times of sacrifice.*** Before the invocation, they fill the 
calumet with the sacred herb contained in the bird. They 
then puff out the smoke towards the star, offer the prayers 
and make their demands, dancing and sii^ii^, and cele- 
bratii^ in verses the great power of the tnrd. Tbey im- 
plore its assistance and its favor, whether to obtain success 
in himting or in war, or to demand snow in order to make 
the buffalo descend from the mountains, or to appease 
the Great Spirit when a public calamity befalls the nation, 

** See OUT volume zzrii, p. 108, note 8a. — Ed. 
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or a family, or even a sin^e person. The Pawnees are 
one of the few aboriginal tribes, which, descending from 
the ancient Mexicans, are guilty of offering human sacri- 
fices.™' In order to justify this barbarous practice, they 
say that the momii^ star taught them by means of the 
bird, that such sacrifices were agreeable to it, and would 
bring down upon the naticHi the favor of the great Deliber- 
ator *** of the universe. They are firmly persuaded that 
human sacrifices are most agreeaUe to the Great Spirit. 
Hence, when the Pawnee takes a prisoner and wishes 
[359] *■<* render himself acceptable to Heaven, he devotes 
it to the mcmiing star. At the time of sacrifice, he delivers 
the prisoner over into the bands of the ju^lers; soon 
after which, commence the ceremonies preparatory to the 
offering. I was in the neighborhood when one of these 
Uoody sacrifices took place, and the particulars, which 
I am about to relate, were reported to me by worthy eye- 
witnesses. 

The victim tn this horrid transaction was a young 
Sioux girl, named Dakotha, aged 15 years, who had been 
taken prisons* l^ the Pawnees about six months [n^ous 
to her immolation. During the months of her captivity, 
Dakotha received from the Pawnees every mark of regard 
which savages are capable of bestowing. She was an 
honored guest at all the fites and festivities of the village; 
and everywhere was treated, in appearance at least, rather 
as a fond friend than as a prisoner. It is the custom thus 
to prepare the victim, in order to conceal their infernal 



The month of April being the season for planting, is 
on that account selected for the offering of their abom- 

"' See on this nibject of human noifice note 83 in De Smel'i LtUtri, our 
votume xzvii, p. 110 — En. 

*" A nuiw whklt Uiqr ghe to die GieU Spirit— Dk Sun. 
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inable sacrifices. To this end, four of the principal 
savages of the tribe assemble in the lai^^t and most 
beautiful [360] akkaro or hut, to deliberate with Tirawaat, 
OT the great Deliberator of the universe, ccmceming the 
sacrifice of the victim. According to their belief, a 
human offering is rewarded by him with an abundant 
harvest. He fills the hunting-grounds roavenient to their 
villages with immense herds of buffaloes, deer and ante- 
lopes, thus wifthling them to kill their prey with voxm: 
facility and with less risk of ccHning in contact with other 
warlike and hostile naticxis. 

The oldest savage of the tribe presides at the feast given 
on the occasicm. Ten of the best singers and musicians, 
each with his peculiar instrument, squat in the middle 
of the akkaro. Four of them have dried calabashes in 
their hands, from which the seeds have been extracted 
and small pebUes placed in their stead, which being shaken 
t^ the muscular arms of these gigantic savages, produce 
a sound like fallii^ haO. Four others beat their tekapi- 
routche — this is a kind of drum oi a most mournful and 
deafening sound; it is made fnnn the trunk of a tree and is 
about three feet long and one-and-a-half broad, covered 
at both ends with deer skin. The remaining two have 
a kind of flute made of reeds, about two feet long and 
one inch in diameter, instruments, such as were used by 
[361] the ancient shepherds, and which give forth sounds 
that may be heard at the distance of half a mile. They 
fasten to each instrument a little tewaara, or medicine 
bag, filled with roots and other materials, to which, in 
their superstitious rites, they attach a supernatural power, 
that renders their offerii^ more agreeable to the Author 
of life. Four sentinels, each armed with a lance, take 
their position at the four cardinal points of the lodge, 
to maintain order among the spectators and to prevent 
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the entrance of the women, young girls and children. The 
guests are seated upon the ground or upon mats on the 
right and left of the presiding jug^er, turning around 
from time to time in the most grotesque and ridiculous 
dances. Imagine thirty swarthy savages, with their bodies 
tattooed; their faces besmeared with paint — white, black, 
made of soot and the scrapings of the kettles, yellow, 
green and vennilion; and their long and dishevelled 
hair clotted with mud or clay. I%cing themselves in a 
circle, they shriek, they leap, and give to their bodies, 
their arms, their legs, and their heads a thousand hideous 
contortions; while streams of perspiration, pouring down 
their bodies, render the horrors of their appearance still 
more dreadful, by [36a] the confused commingling of the 
colors with which they are smeared — now they crowd 
together pell-mell, then separate, some to the right, some 
to the left, one upon one foot, another up(m two, while 
others go on all-fours without order, and althou^ with- 
out appearance of measure, yet, in perfect harmony with 
their drums, their calabashes and their flutes. 

Near the centre of the hut, at about four feet from the 
&%-place, are placed four large buffalo heads, dissected, 
in order that they may take the augury. The presiding 
juggler, the musicians and the dancers have their heads 
covered with the down of the swan, which sticks to them 
by means of honey, with which they smear their hair — 
a practice common to all the tribes of North America 
in their superstitious rites. The president or presidii^ 
ju^ler alone is painted with red, the musicians, one half 
red and the other half black, while all the others are daubed 
with all colors, and in the most fantastic figures. 

Each time that the music, the songs and the dances 
are performed, the spectators observe the most profound 
silence, and during the space of thirty minutes that the 
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extraordinary charivari continues, nothing is heard but 
the chants, the cries, the bowlings and the music. When 
all [363] have figured in the dance, the presiding juggler 
gives the signal to stop, crying out with all the force of 
his lungs. Immediately all cease, each one takes his place, 
and the auditory responds: "N^val N£va! N£val" it is 
well, it is well, it is weU ! "Hie dancers then fill the ancient 
nawishkaro, or religious calumet, which is used only upon 
occasions the most important. They offer it to the pre^- 
dent, who, striking with both his hands the long pipe, 
adorned with pearls and worked with different figures, 
goes and squats himself down by the fire-place. One 
of the guards places a coal upon the mysterious calumet. 
Having lighted it, he rises and gives a puff to each of the 
musicians without ones slackii^ his hold from the pipe. 
He then turns towards the centre, and raising his eyes 
towards heaven, he offers the calumet to the Master of 
life, resting for a mwnent in majestic silence: then, offering 
three pu& to heaven, he speaks these wcnxls: "O, Tirawaat t 
Thou who beholdest all things, smoke with thy children, 
and take pity on us." He then offers the calumet to the 
buffalo heads, their great manitous, salutes each of them 
with two pu^ and then goes to empty the bowl of the 
pipe in a wooden dish, prepared for that purpose, that 
the sacred ashes [364] may be afterwards gathered and 
preserved in a deer-skin pouch."" 

After the dance, the master of ceremonies serves up 
the repast to the guests, seated in a circle. The food 
consists of dried buffalo meat and boOed maize, served 
in wooden plates, filled to the \sraa. Each one is bound 

** Tbit method of imoking i* in grcBt repute uDODg all the savages of the WesL 
It ii of the lanie imptBtAnce and equally aa bindiiig aa an oath among dTiliied 
natloii*. If tiro savages, readjr to kill each other, can be indutxd to accept the 
cahimet, the dispute ceases, and the bond <rf their friendship becomes stronger 
than ever. — Dx Skei. 
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to empty his plate, even should he expose himself to the 
danger of death from indigestion. The president offers 
a portion of the meat and maize to the Great Spirit, and 
places it accordingly upon the ground, and he then makes 
a similar offering to one of the huffalo heads, which is 
supposed to be a party to the feast. At length, while 
each one occupies himself with doing honor to his plate, 
one of the chiefs of the band rises up and annoimces to 
all the guests that the Master of life dances with him, 
and that he accepts the calumet and the feasting. All 
the band reply: " N€va! N6val Nfival" This is the 
first condemnation. 

[365] The repast ended, they again dance, after which the 
calumet is lighted the second time; and, as in the former 
instance, is offered to the Master of life and to the buffalo 
heads, upon which, the lodge again resounds with the 
triple cry, "N^vat" This last dance condemns, without 
appeal, the unfortunate victim whose immolation is in- 
voked. 

After all their grotesque dances, their cries, their chants 
and their vociferations, the savages, preceded by the 
musicians, go out of the lodge, to present the sacred calu- 
met to the buffalo heads placed on the tops of the lodges 
of the village, each of which is ornamented with from 
two to eight heads, preserved as the trophies of their skill 
in the chase. At each puff the miiltitude raise a furious 
cry, for now the whole village joins in the extraordinary 
procession. They stop before the lodge of the Sioux 
girl, and make the air resound with the horrible impre- 
cations against their enemies and against the unfortunate 
and innocent victim, who represents them on the present 
occasion. From this moment she is guarded by two 
old satellites, whose office it is to beguile her from the least 
suspicion that she is the victim for the coming sacrifice; 
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aod whose duty it also is to entertain [366] her upon the 
great feast, they prepare on the occasion in her honor, 
and that she may be well fed in order to appear more 
beautiful and fat, and thereby more agreeal^ to the Master 
of life. This ends the first day of the ceremonies. 

On the second day, two old female savages, with dishev- 
elled hair, their faces wrinkled and daubed with Uack and 
red paint, their naked arms and legs tattooed, barefooted, 
and with no other dress than a deer-skin petticoat, extend- 
ing down to the knee — in a word, two miserable-looking 
beldams, capal:^ <A striking terror in any beholder, — issue 
fr(HU their huts with pipes in their hands, ornamented with 
the scalps which their husbands have taken from their 
unhappy enemies. Passing through the village, they 
dance around each akkaro, solemnly announcing, "that 
the Sioux girl has been given to the Master of life by 
wise and just men, that the offering is acceptable to him, 
and that each one shotdd prepare to celeteite the day 
with festivity and mirth." At this announcement, the 
idlers and children of the village move about and shout 
with joy. They then, still dancing, re-conduct the two 
old squaws to their huts, before which they place their 
pikes as trophies, and enter. — Alt then [367] return to 
their own lodge, to partake of the feasts of their relatives. 

About ten o'clock in the morning of the third day, all 
the young women and girls of the village, armed with 
hatchets, repair to the lodge of their young and imhappy 
captive, and invite her to go into the forest with them 
to cut wood. — The sunple-hearted, confiding child, accepts 
their malicious invitation with eagerness and joy, happy 
to Iweathe once more the pure air. — They then give her 
a hatchet, and the female troop advance towards the place 
marked out in the dance, making the forest resound with 
shouts of joy. Atipaat, an old squaw who conducted 
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them, designates, Yff a Uow of the hatchet, the tree which 
is to be cut down. Each then gives it one blow, after 
which the victim approaches to complete the work. As 
soon as she commences what seems to her but pastime, 
the whole crowd of young furies surround her, howling 
and dancing. Unconscious that the tree is to supply 
the wood for her own sacrifice, the poor child pursues 
her work as if a great honor had been resnved for her. 
— Atipaat, the old woman, then fastens to her the ashki*** 
with which to draw the wood. 

[368] The troop then lead the way towards the vilh^, 
duicing as they pass along, but giving the hapless victim 
almost no assistance in dragging her load. An innumer- 
aUe multitude attend them to the place of sacrifice, and 
receive them with loud acclamations. They there relieve 
her of her burden and again place her in the hands of the 
guards, who, with voices harsh and quivering, chant the 
great deeds of their 3rounger days and re-conduct her 
to her lodge. In the meantime the whole band assist to 
arrai^ the wood between two trees, after which they 
immediately disperse. 

On the morning of the fourth day, before simrise, a 
savage visits all the lodges to announce to each family, 
in the name of the Master of life, that they must furnish 
two Inllets of wood about three feet long for the sacrifice. 

Then thirty warriors issue from their lodges, decked 
in all sorts of accoutrements; their heads adorned with 
deer and buffalo horns, with the tails of horses and the 
plumes of the [369] eagle and heron, interwoven with 

"* Tlie aahki ia • cord, nude of bone-bair <s of the baik of the elm, wUdi they 
prepare ty boiling it in cold water. It vaiie* fmn twentf-fiTc to aitj feet in 
length, KDid, «Ithou^ it !• but about one inch in thirfcii*— , it is ctrong enough to 
bind the moat powerful nun. Hiis the}' adom with the quiUa of the porcnpine, 
and with little belk. The belli, bendea for the sake of OTnament, are intended 
to i^ve notice in caae the victlin make* ai^ tforts to eacape. — Dk Sun. 
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their scalp-locks, while the tails of wolves and wild cats 
stream from various parts behind, as the wings of Mercury 
are represented, with pendants hanging from their noses 
and ears, so elongated by the weight of the ornaments 
suspended to them, that they float about and strike against 
their shoulders. — Glass beads, or necklaces of tsass or 
steel adom their necks, while highly-ornamented deer-skin 
logins and curioudy-painted bufialo-skins, negligently 
thrown over their shoulders, complete their grotesque 
halnliments. Thus accoutred they present themselves 
at the hut of their captive, who is already adorned with 
the most beautiful dress their fancy can devise, or the 
materials at their command produce. Her head-dress 
is c<»nposed of the feathers of the e^e and swan, and 
descen(k behind in gracefully waving curves, even to the 
ground. Her person is properly painted with red and 
Uack lines. A &ock of deer-skin descends to the knee, 
whfle a beautiful pair of leggins extend from thence to the 
ankle. A pair of moccasins garnished with porcupine 
quills, pearl and glass beads, are on her feet. Pendants 
hang from her ears and nose, a necklace ornaments her 
neck, and bracelets her arms; [370] nothing was spared 
that could add to her beauty. 

Tranquillity and joy distinguishes her as she approaches 
the grand feast, which she has been made to believe her 
kind guardians have prepared to honor her. At the first 
cry of the warriors, the poor child comes out of the hut 
and walks at the head of her executioners, who follow 
in single file. As they pass along they enter into all the 
huts, where the most profound silence and the utmost 
propriety reign. The Sioux girl walks around the fire- 
place, her followers do the same, and, just as she leaves 
the lodge, the principal squaw gives her two billets of 
wood, which the unconscious victim gives in her turn 
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to each of the savages. In this manner, when she has 
been made to collect all the wood to serve for her immola- 
tion, she takes her place in the rear of the band, joyous and 
content that she has had the happiness to contribute to 
the pleasing of her executioners; after which they again 
restore her to her two guards, to be presented with her 
last repast, which consists of a lai^ plate of maize. 

All now wait in anxious expectation to witness the 
last scene (rf the bloody drama. The whole village is in 
conmiotion. Everywhere [371] the warriors, old and yotmg, 
may be seen preparing their murderous arrow, as upon 
the eve of a batUe. Some practice shooting at a mark; 
the more barbarous, thirsting for the Uood of their ene- 
mies, encourage and instruct their children in the use 
of the bow and arrow, and what part of the body they 
ought to strike. — The yoan% women and girls devote 
themselves to clearing away the brushes and preparing 
the place of sacrifice, after the accomplishment of which, 
they employ themselves during the rest of that day and 
night in polishing their necklaces, pendants and bracelets, 
and all the other omameots in which they wish to appear 
at the great feast. 

On the fifth day, an aid-de-camp of Lechartetewarouchte, 
or the chief of sacrifice, ran through the village to 
announce, in the name of his master, the necessity of 
preparing the red and Uack paint, which is to serve for 
the grand ceremony. It is vain to attempt to give you, 
my dear sir, an adequate description of this personage, 
either as regards his costimie, his figure, or his manner; 
it is everything that a savage can invent of the fantastic, 
the ridiculous and the frightful, tmited in one person. 
The collector of colors himself scarcely yields [373] 
to his comrade in monstrosity. He has the appearance 
of one, truly, just escaped from the infernal regions. His 
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body is painted black, which, contrasted with the white- 
ness of his teeth and of his, htige eyes, and with his hair 
besmeared with white clay, and titling like the mane <A 
a lion, gives him an aspect teirible and ferocious in the 
extreme. At each heel is fastened the tail of a wolf, and 
on his feet a pair oi moccasins made of buffalo skin, with 
the loi^ sha^^ hair on the outside. He passes through 
the whole village with a measured step, holding a wooden 
plate in each hand. He enters the huts successively, 
and, as he approaches the fiie-place, he cries aloud: " The 
Master of life sends me here." Immediately, a woman 
c<Hnes and empties into one of his plates either some red 
or some Idack paint, which she had prepared. Upcm 
the reception of which, he raises his eyes to heaven, and 
with a loud voi<x says: "Regard the love of thy children, 
O Tiiawaat! However poor, all that they possess is thine, 
and they give it to thee. Grant us an abundant harvest. 
Fill our hunting-grounds with buffaloes, deer, stags and 
antelopes. Make us powerful against our enemies, so that 
we may again renew this great sacrifice." [373] Each one 
replies by the usual exclamation: "N^a! N6val N6va!" 
After the return of the collector of colcnrs, and before 
sunrise, the last scene commences. Men and women, 
boys and giHs, daub themselves in all the colors and forms 
imaginable. They deck themselves in whatever they 
possess which in their estimatitm is either beautiful or 
precious — pearls, beads, porcelain collars, the claws 
of the white bear, (this is in their view the most costly and 
valuable decoration) Ivacelets and pendants; nothmg is 
foi^tten on this occasion. They ornament their hair 
with the feathers of the heron, and of the gray eagle, a 
Urd superstitiously venerated by them. Thus eqwpped 
for their sortie, they listen attentively for the first signal 
to the sacrifice. 
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While these preparaticsis are in progress, the Tewa- 
arouchte, a religious band of distii^uished warriors, known 
in the procession by the down of swans upon their hair 
or upon the tops of their heads, and by their naked bodies 
painted in red and black lines, follow the braves of 
the nation armed with their bows and arrows, which are 
sedulously concealed beneath their buflEalo robes. Thus 
they approach the lodge where the unconscious victim 
awaits, as she thinks, [374] the happy moment for the 
festivities given in her honor, to oHnmence. She is now 
delivered into the hands of her executiraiers, dressed in the 
beautiful costume of the previous day, with the addition of 
a cord tied to each ankle. The poor child is all interest 
and in a kind of impatience to participate in the grand 
festivities. She smiles as she looks round upon the most 
cruel and the most revengeful enemies of her race. Not 
the slightest agitati(Hi, fear, or suspicion, is visible in her 
manner. She walks with joy and confidence in the midst 
of her executioners. Arrived at the fatal spot, a frightful 
presentiment flashes across her mind. There is no one 
of her own sex present. In vaJn do her ejres wander from 
[dace to place, in order to find the evidences of a feast. 
Why that solitary fire? And those three posts, which 
she herself drew iram the forest, and which she saw 
fastened between two trees, and those swarthy figures of 
the warriors, what can they mean P All, all indicate some 
dreadful project. They order her to mount the three 
posts. She hesitates, she tremUes as an innocent lamb 
prepared for the slaughter. She weeps most bitterly 
and with a voice the most touching, such as must have 
Inoken any other hearts than those of these [375] savage 
men, she implores them not to kill her. With a persua- 
sive tone they endeavor to ctmvince her that their inten- 
tion is not to injtue her, but that the ceremonies in which 
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she participates are indispensable before the grand feast 
One of the most active of the savages unrolls the cords 
tied to her wrists and assists her to mount to the post. 
He passes the cords over the branches of the two trees, 
between which the sacrifice is to be made. 

Tliese are rendered firm by the powerful arms of the 
other savages, and her feet immediately fastened to the top- 
most of the three posts, which she had unconsciously 
cdt and drawn to the fatal spot. On the instant all doubt 
of their intentions vanishes from her mind. The savages 
no loiter conceal from her their frightful project. She 
cries aloud, she weeps, she prays; but her supplications, 
her tears and her prayers are alike drowned in the melfe, 
and cry of their horrible imprecations against her nation. 

Upon her innocent and devoted head they concentrate 
the full measure of their vengeance, of all the cruelties, 
of all the crimes, of all the injustice and cruelty of the 
Sioux, which may have taken place in their most cruel 
and protracted [376] wars, and which from time immemo- 
rial had been transmitted from father to son, as a predous 
heritage of vengeance and resentment. In a manner 
the most furious and most triumphant they exult with 
leaping and howling, like wild beasts, around their trem- 
bling victim. They then despoil her of all her ornaments 
and of her dress, when the chief of the sacrifice approaches 
and paints cue-half of her body black and the other hdf 
red, the colours of their victims. He then scorches her 
armpits and sides with a pine-knot torch. After these 
preparatory rites, he gives the signal to the whole tribe, 
who make the air resound with the terriUe war-cry of the 
Sassaskwi. At this piercing cry, which freezes the heart 
with terror, which paralyzes the timid and rouses the 
ardor of the la^ve, which confoxmds the buffalo in his 
course, and filb the bear with such fear as to take frcan 
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him all the power of resisting or fleeing from his enemies, 
the savages, impatient and greedy for Uood, issue from 
their dark lodges. Like a terrific hurricane they rush 
headlong to the fatal spot. Their cries, mingled with the 
noise of their feet, resemble the roar of thunder, increasing 
as the storm approaches. As a swarm of bees surround 
their queen, these .Pawnee savages [377] encompass the 
Sioux child — their tremldii^ victim. In the twinkling 
of an eye, their bows are bent and their arrows ad- 
justed to the cords. The arrow of Lecharitetewarouchte, 
or chief of the sacrifice, is the only one which is 
barbed with iron. With this, it is his province to 
pierce the heart of the innocent Dakotha. A profound 
silence reigns for an instant among the ferocious band. 
No sound breaks the awful stillness save the sobs and 
piteous moans of the victim, who hangs trembling in the 
air, while the chief of the sacrifice makes a last offerii^ 
of her to the Master of the universe. At that moment 
he transfixes her throu^ the heart — upon the instant 
a thousand murderous arrows quiver in the body of the 
poor child. Her whole body is one shapeless mass, riddled 
with arrows as numerous as are the quills upon the back 
of the porcupine. 

While the howling and the dancing continue, the great 
chief of the nation, mounting the three posts in triumph, 
plucks the arrows from the dead body and casts them 
into the fire. Tlie iron-barbed arrow being the only one 
preserved for future sacrifices. He then squeezes the 
Uood from the mangled flesh, upon the maize and other 
seeds, which stand around in baskets ready [378] to be 
planted; and then, as the last act of this cruel and bloody 
sacrifice, he plucks the still palpitating heart from the 
body, and, heaping the fiercest imprecations upon the ene- 
mies of his race, devours it amidst the shouts and screams 
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of his people. The rite is finished. The haiighty and 
satisfied savages move away from the scene of their awful 
tragedy; they pass the remainder of the day in feasts 
and merriment. The murdered and deformed body 
hangs where it was inmiolated, a prey to wolves and car- 
nivoFous birds. I will end this painful tragedy, by giving 
you an extract of a former letter. 

"Such horrid cruelties could not but bring down the 
wrath of Heaven upon their nadcm. As soon as the report 
of the sacrifice reached the Sioux, they burned with the 
desire to avenge their honor, and bound themselves by 
oaths that they would not rest until they had killed as 
many Pawnees as their innocent victim had bones or joints 
in her body. More than a hundred Pawnees have at 
lei^th fallen xmder their tomahawks, and their oaths 
have since been still more amply fulfilled in the massacre 
of their wives and children. 

"In view of so much cruel^, who could mistake the 
agency of the arch enemy of mankind, [379] and who 
could refuse to exert himself to tving these benighted 
nations to the knowledge of the One only true Mediator 
between God and man, and of the only true sacrifice 
without which it is inq>ossibIe to appease the Divine 
justice? " 

Wth sentiments of respect and esteem, 
I remain, my dear sir, yours, &c. 

Peter J. De Smel, S. J. 

No. xxvn 

A. M. D. G. 

Extract fboh the MissiOMAay's Joubnal 

To-day, 17th August, we pitched our tents upon the 

borders of a winding stream, in the heart of a wild, moun- 
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tainous country, whose deep ravines and gloomy caverns 
are well suited for the dens of wild animals. Great as 
our expectations were of finding here abundance of game, 
they were not deceived. In less than an hour our hunters 
killed as many as twelve bears. During the night, an 
event of a far more serious nature occurred. The sudden 
firing of a gun roused us from slumber. Every warrior 
was on the alert; that shot could have proceeded from 
no hand save that of a "Black-Foot I" We looked at 
one another in silent antidpatitHi. Who, then, had been 
the sufferer? The painful question was quickly answered. 
It was the [381] poor widow Camilla, one of the Sinpoil 
tribe.*** The ball had [>assed through her throat, and she 
expired without a groan ! Happily, her soul was ripe for 
Heaven. From the period of her first communion, she 
had never passed a Sunday without approaching the holy 
taUe, nor was her baptismal robe suUied by the sUghtest 
stain. The funeral obsequies were performed on the 
banks of Yellow-Rock River, ■*■ because that spot was 
better suited than any other to conceal her sepulchre itovx 
the avaricious Black-Foot assassin. All things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God; this death, terrible, 
indeed, in the ^ht of men, but precious in the eyes of 
the Lord, became the source of a good work. The mur- 
dered woman left two daughters, both very young; had 
her life been spared, she would not, perhaps, have been 
aUe to shield their innocence from the dangers to which 
it would have been exposed; but, now, they were imme- 
diately adopted by Ambrose, chief of the Flat-Heads, and 
father of a numerous family; in his noUe heart, charity, 

*" Tot the Sanpoil Indluu see De Smet's Letttrs in our Tohime n*!!, p. 319, 
note i6r. — En. 

" For i£Sei«iit fom* of the iMtae of the YeUowstoDC bm our volume xzii, 
p. 375. note 35'.^ En. 
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■piety, aad confidence in God, go hand-in-hand with his 
courage. 

At the distance of a few gun-shots from Yellow-Rock, 
the buffaloes made their appearance. [382] One of them 
plunged into the river to avoid the death which threatened 
him, swam rapidly down the current, then suddenly tacked 
about to escape his pursuers; and, finally, exhausted 
by his efforts, unable longer to contend with his fate, 
came out of the river, and stretched himself upon the 
turf at the entrance of oui: camp, where his presence 
caused no other mischief than that of exdtii^ the 
mirth of the women and children. 

Farther on, two bears were seen making their way 
through the bushes. The young people, who were the 
first to perceive them, announced their discovery by loud 
yells. Immediately, a Bladt-Foot, a Mend of the Flat- 
Heads, sprang forward with the intention of giving the 
first Mow to the conunon enemy; but the sagacious animal, 
anticipating his design, rushed from his lair, and fastened 
his enormous claws on the uplifted ann of the young 
Indian, whose situation woxild have been desperate, bad 
not a Flat-Head come to his assistance. A few da3rs after, 
another converted Black-Foot, finding himself in the same 
circumstances, and wishing to show that he knew better 
than his comrade how to kill bears, went [383] about it 
in the same manner, and shared the same fate; a punish- 
ment which his temerity richly deserved. 

Whilst we were encamped in this place, several chiefs 
of the Corbeaux tribe came to visit the Flat-Heads, accom- 
panied by the flower of their young warriors. They 
spoke with enthusiasm of the visit their nation had received 
&om a Black-gown in 1843, and expressed great desire 
for the time to come when they, like the Flat-Heads, 
would enjoy the privilege of having Black-gowns always 
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with them, to instruct them in heavenly things. They 
still observe the superstitious practices of the calumet. 
To render the odor of the pacific incense agreeable to 
their gods, it is necessary that the tobacco and the herb 
(skwiltz), the usual ingredients, should be mixed with 
a small quantity of buffalo's dung, and that the great pipe, 
after haying gone round the lodge, should re-commence 
the circuit as soon as it arrives at the opening, without 
which ceremony they imagine it would be useless to smoke 
with their brethren, or incense, as they do, the heavens, 
earth, four cardinal points, and medals of Washington 
and Jackson. 

Nothing but misfortunes could await them. [384] 
Whibt they remained with us, we buried a Pend-d'Oreille 
Indian, who had died shortly after baptism, strengthened 
by all the sacraments of the church. This ceremony, 
which was perfcnnned with more than ordinary pomp 
in honor of the visitors, was concluded by the solemn 
erection of the cross on the grave of the deceased. May 
the remembrance of these last duties paid to a departed 
child of the church, increase in the hearts of the Corbeaux 
the desire of knowing Him, without the knowledge of 
whom there is no salvation. The following day they 
returned to their own camp. 

The Pierced-Noses were now on their way to their 
own country; the Flat-Heads, on the contrary, were still 
in pursuit of game; for, although the season was far ad- 
vanced, they had not yet commenced to lay in their winter 
provisions. Early the following morning, we struck our tents 
and resumed our march. We had not proceeded far, when 
our attention was attracted by a herd of buffaloes quietly 
feeding in the beautiful valley at our feet. They were 
so numerous, that each of the himters killed several. 
The slaughter of these animals was Ixit the prelude of 
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that which was to take pla(x on the following days. Our 
hunters tnxiught in [385] game in abundance. On cme 
occasion, they returned laden with the spoils of 344 fat 
cows. We encamped in the very heart of the Black-Foot 
territory, yet the hoirtii^; of wolves and bears, calling one 
an(^er to their nocturnal repast, was the only sound 
that disturbed our repose. The hunting season is a time 
of rest for the missionary, of indmate unitm with his God, 
of renovation for his soul I It was in this spirit I received, 
with buml:^ gratitude, the short but severe illness with 
which I was visited at this period. I regarded it, like- 
wise, as sent me in punishment for the too natural pleasure 
I felt in contemplating the strange and varied scenes l^ 
which I was surrounded. During our encampment .in 
this spot, I had the consolation of baptizing ten adults. 

An unexpected fall of snow warned us that it was time 
to think of our return. The chief accordingly gave orders 
for all to be in readiness to set out the following day. 
The weather was clear, but intensely c»ld; and, suffering 
as I still was, from the effects of my recent illness, I had 
great difficxilty in supportii^ its severity. We were, how- 
ever, soon cheered by milder days, and warmer sunshine. 
Our young hunters were, once more, all animation. The 
pleasures [386] of the chase were resumed as far as the 
good order necessary for the homeward march would 
permit. Even the children caught the general spirit, 
and bounded off in pursuit of some smaller animal, which 
the elated winner of the race never failed to bring back 
on his shoulder. 

We were now entering the defile where we had befra^ 
met with such brilliant success. At almost every step 
we fell in with some stra^^ler. At one time, an old 
decrepit buffalo; at another, a fat cow, and sometimes 
a playful calf, whose dam had already fallen a victim. 
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These animals were an easy prey, and their capture was 
a new source of sport for the boys. 

On the 28th I retired to the sununit of a nei^boring 
mountain, to read the vespers of St. Michael. The at- 
mosphere was unusually serene; not a sound distiirbed 
the alence of nature. I gazed on the quiet beauty of 
the scene, hushed, as it were, in the presence of God, 
and my heart dilated at the thought of the thousands of 
unconverted Indians, buried in the darkness of idolatry. 
Full of these thoughts, I raised my eyes, and, excited as 
my imagination was, it seemed to me that I beheld the 
archangel, Michael, standing on the opposite mountain, 
exclaiming, "Deluded nationsi Who is [387] like unto 
God ? " The voice resounded through the forests — it 
was echoed by the deep ravines. I fancied it was heard 
and understood by the wild children of the woods; their 
responding shouts rung in my ear. Yielding to the 
enthusiasm of my feelings, I hastfly quitted my elevated 
position, and erected a wooden cross on the summit of 
a neighbtmng eminence. Some days after, a hunter 
discovered, near the half-consiuned embers of an extin- 
guished fire, a similar cross, to which a banner was attached. 
My first thought was, that it had been planted there by 
some Catholic, who had lost his way in the forest, and 
been devoured by the wolves. The Flat-Heads, how- 
ever, well acquainted with the practices of their ancient 
foes, the Black-Feet, informed me that it was a custom 
amcHig them to erect these crosses to the moon, in order 
to render her favorable to the robbery or chase, in which 
they were about to engage. This information dispelled 
the pleasing fancies in which I had indulged; and 
painfully reminded me that the God-Saviour is yet 
far from beii^ adored in these wild abodes. May we 
not hope that the time will yet come, when the banner 
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of the true cross will wave triumptumt o'er this benighted 
land) 

[388] The obstacles whidi have hitherto prevented 
the mis^onaries from penetrating into the Black-Feet 
territcny are now beginning to disappear, and there is 
every prospect of our soon being aUe to commence the 
glorious work of their conversion. 

The next day we entered a mountain pass, where the 
foot of man had seldom trodden, as was proved by the 
fact, that fifteen beaveis were taken in one night by three 
hunters. After f<dlowing for some time the circuitous 
windings of the ravine, we came to an ascent so sUppery, 
that at every instant I was in anticipation of some sad 
catastrophe. Presently a sumpter-horse missed his footing 
and fell, rolling down the precipira. Who, that had seen 
him fall from rock to rock, would ever have thought, 
that in a few minutes he would be journeying on, laden 
as before t Without uttering a single word, the guide 
made her way through the deep snow to the spot where 
the poor animal lay, unloaded him, raised him from the 
ground, replaced his burden, and brought him back to 
the rear of the tnx^. 

We continued our route until simset, along the moun- 
tain's summit; at length, after a forced march of ten 
hours, we pitched our tents on a [389] beautiful island, 
where we enjoyed both security and repose. Surrounded 
by the waters of the Missouri, and abounding in rich 
pastures, this charming spot seems, as it were, destined 
by nature as a place of rest for the wearied traveller. 

It would have been impossible to contemplate without 
admiring the loveliness of the landscape. From the 
southern coast of the river arose a ridge of moimtains, 
whose varied colors of blue, red, green, and yellow, gave 
them a striking appearance; the effect of which was 
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heightened by a sm^ stream, leaping from rock to rock, 
in the form of a cascade, cooling the parched ground, 
insintiating itself into the crevices of the rocks, and giving 
birth to an infinite variety of creeping plants, and flowering 
shrubs. — The island itself is beautiful beyond description. 
The scenery is diversified by groups of the majestic button- 
ball, which, in this country, is the giant of the vegetable 
kingdom. It was under the shade of one of these noble 
trees that our hunters prepared to celebrate the feast of 
the Maternity. The sim's last rays had long disappeared 
beneath the horizon, ere all was ready for the evening 
prayer. After which, notwithstanding the fatigues of 
the day, a large [390] fire was kindled before my tent, 
and the greater part of the night consecrated by these 
fervent children of the woods, to the reconciliation of their 
souls with God. The following day the Holy Sacrifice 
was celebrated with as much solemnity as the circum- 
stances woiild permit. Of the ninety persons who then 
approached the taUe of the Lord, there was not one, who, 
since the departure &om St. Mary's, had not communi- 
cated every month. Several had enjoyed that happiness 
each week. During the evening c^ce nothing particular 
occurred. Hie eve of my departure the mothers brought 
their young children to receive my blessing; and the chiefs 
erected a cross in token of their gratitude for the favors 
received during the hunting season. To this latter circum- 
stance the island is Indebted for the beautiful name of 
St. Crobt. 

The followii^ day I bade farewell to my dear neophytes; 
and, after joining in prayer with them for the last time, 
I set out on my return to St. Mary's. 

N. Point, S. /. 
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No. xxvin 
"Hemcefokwasd the Prayes of the Flat-Heads 

SHALL BE OnXS " 
BY BEV. P. N. POINT 

We shall see what gave ocxa^(m to these remarkable 
words uttered by thirty-seven Black-Feet, who had fallen 
into the hands of the Flat-Heads. 

It is rare, at present, to find any Black-Feet, even among 
the most vicious tribes, who are not convinced that the 
Black-gowns desire their happiness. 

The following observations clearly prove my propo- 
rtion: I, the kind reception they gave the Black Robe 
who was taken by sixty of their warri<M:s: 3, the attention 
with which they listraied to the Rev. Mr. Thibault, a 
Canadian priest, who fell in with a laige company of them 
at Fort Augusta,*** on the River Sascatshawin: 3, sending 
back to St. Mary's, a horse belonging to a Flat-Head 
missionary; a drcumstance [393] hitherto unheard of, 
in the relations of the Black-Feet with the Flat-Heads; 
4, the confidence which several have manifested in the 
missionaries, on many remarkable occasions; 5, the smoking 
of the calumet in the plain of the Great Valley, with a 
small mmiber of Flat-Heads whom they mi^t have killed 
without difficulty; 6, the amicable visits they have paid the 
Flat-Heads t^ the persuasion of the hoary chief Nicholas, 
(baptized,) and the halatual residence of several of the 
tribe at the village of St. Mary's; 7, the plunder of horses 
is incomparaUy more rare than during the preceding 
years; 8, the four years' cessation of any serious attack; 
though, formerly, not a hunting party passed without a 
sanguinary battle with the Flat-Heads. In proof of this, 

>" Fort Augiutu*, tlie [VMeat Edmooton, AIb«rt>. — Ed. 
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remember the sixty-five battles of old Panlin. we add 
to all this, the providential and admiraUe drcumstance 
which occurred during the chase, and whidi we purpose 
relating, surely, it may be permitted to form the Inightest 
prospects relative to the rdigious conquest of this ntuner- 
ous tribe; and I sincerely hope that an occurrence, which 
lately took place at St. Mary's, will c<Hitribute much to 
realize my desires. 

[393] The 2d or 3d Felffuaty, during the night, the 
dogs barked — a pistol-shot was heard — a mournful 
silence ensues I A thief, doubtless, had been wounded. 
The following morning, marks of Uood could be traced 
as far as the river, which led to the conclusion that the 
robber had perished in the waves; but, three days since, 
Geoi^ Sapime, whilst duck-shooting, found the suffering 
beii^ among some bushes, so exhausted by loss of blood 
that he could scarcely stand. George might easily have 
despatched him on the spot, according to the savage custom; 
hut he thought it better to return to the village and take 
coimsel as to what seemed most expedient to be d<me with 
the hapless desperado. At this intelligence, numbers 
of Indians mount their horses and gallop off, full armed, 
to the spot indicated. Whilst this was being transacted, 
the incident was related to Father Mengarini. Pelchimo 
and Ambrose, two really brave Flat-Heads,*** who com- 
municated the intelligence, thought it base to kill a dying 
man. llie zealous missionary conceived an ardent desire 
to secure the salvation of the culprit, by pouring on his 
soul the saving waters of regeneration. Pelchimo, seccmd- 
ing the good design, flies to the place, and arrives at the 
very instant when the [394] pistols were cocked to termi- 
nate the prisoner's existence. "Stop!" vociferates £he feel- 

"* For the tanatt tx^laa of thne two chieb Ke De Smet's LeUtn in our 
vcdume ^nrii, pp. 185, aS6. — Ed. 
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ixtg Pelchimo. At this word the execution is suspended, 
and an hour after, the Black-Foot enemy and robber is 
tended, in the chieftain's lodge, with all the kindness that 
could be lavished cm a noble and much-loved sufferer. 

Father Mengarini, after having dressed his wounds, 
spoke to him of God, and his jud^ents: the sick man 
answered, that it was the first time he had heard these 
great truths. Such a reply, made the father cherish the 
hope of saving his soul; and, also, of contributing, by means 
of this man, to the des^;ns of mercy, which, it seemed, 
the Almighty God had towards this terrible nation. 
"Brethren," said he, addressing the assemUed chiefs, 
"during four years the Black-gowns have been amoi^ 
you, and each day have they ^ken to you of God. You 
know well that His divine Son not only died on the cross 
for all men, but even pardoned his enemies, and prayed 
for his executioners, to teach us how we should act in the 
like occasions. An enemy has fallen into your hands 
— remember, he has a soul like yours, redeemed by the 
blood of Jesus Christ, and destined to sii^ eternally 
the divine mercy of your Saviour! [395] What shall be 
done with this man? Is he to live, or must he die?" 
"Let him live," answered every tongue. Overjoyed to 
find their hearts so replete with compassion, the Black- 
gown was expressing his satisfaction to the assembled 
tribe, when he was told that some obscure savages, 
of a different tribe, were not of the same opinion as 
the generous chieftains who sinrounded him. This 
information induced the father to take a different tone; 
and addressing the murmiuers, he thus spoke: "Brethren! 
when we pardon a foe, we imitate the ordinary conduct 
of God towards men. Who, among you, has not sinned 
during his life? And how often has God forgiven jrau? 
If, instead of forgetting your multiplied offences, the 
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Almighty had placed your souls in the power of your 
infernal enemy, what would now be your fate? But no; 
God has not treated you thus; he has sent his ministers 
among you, — numbered you amtxig his children, and 
promised heaven to your fidelity and compas^on for the 
unfcatunate; and who knows, if this signal favor may not 
depend on the generosity you exercise towards your enemy? 
The blood of Jesus Cluist pleads for mercy in his behidf. 
Already have your chiefs pronounced his pardon. Will 
you imitate their [396] noble omduct? Ahl if you refuse, 
take your knives and bury them in your enemy's heart! 
But, from that instant, call not God your Father; cease 
saying to Him: * forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against lis;' for, our Conunon Father 
might hear your prayer, but, it would be for your eternal 
reprobation." This brief but energetic appeal caused 
such sensation throughout the auditory, that every (me 
approved the first decision. From that moment the entire 
village of St. Mary's, with the exception of a few malicious 
hearts, shared in the generous saitiments of the Flat-Head 
chiefs. Selpisto, a chieftain of the Pends-d'Oreilles, 
happened to be, at this time, at St. Mary's. He took the 
Black-Foot under his protection, and when he recovered 
from his wounds, loaned him a horse to return to his 
country; and he even redoubled his attention at the moment 
when he received the news •that (me of his s(ms had fallen 
a sacrifice to the Black-Feet. When the youth was met 
by his enemies, he was returning in triumph to St. Mary's, 
with the horses recently stolen from the village. His 
bravery had forced the robbers to return them; this circum- 
stance rendered his loss a still greater affliction to his 
family. The return of the Black-Foot, so [397] honoraUy 
dismissed, and the retati(m he gave the tribe of the mercy 
exercised towards him, caused his nation to look upon the 
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Flat-Heads in a different light. "I am very glad," wrote 
Father Mengarini, "that this affair terminated amicably. 
I trust that the future will prove, that the Almi^ty, after 
having exercised mercy towards this unfortunate siimer, 
has also particular graces in reserve for this perfidious 
and ben^hted nation, which I hope, is destined to receive 
the light of the gospel. Should any fe,thers be named to 
this misdon, I should be too happy to be of their num- 
Ur." 

To whom are the Black-Feet indebted for a change 
so amsoUng, both to religion and humanity? Next to 
Almighty God, we may safely say, they owe it to the 
admiral4e conduct of the Flat-Ifeads, especially since 
the readence of the misiuonaries among the tribe. Some 
remarkable instances of virtue were exhibited during 
the htinting season. 

On quitting St. Mary's our pious neophytes added 
some short invocations to their morning and evening 
prayers; i, to the Heart of Jesus, as protector of the men's 
conJ^temity; 3, to the blessed Virgin, patroness of the 
women's sodality; 3, to St. Michael, model of the brave; 
[398] 4, to St. Raphael, the guide of travellers; 5, to St. 
Hubert, the patron of htmters; 6, to St. Francis Xavier, 
for the conversion of idolaters. We shall see, that these 
pious aspirations were not addressed to Heaven in vain. 

Tlie eve preceding the anniversary of St. Francis 
Xavier's canonization, the missionary administered bap- 
tism to a Black-Foot, whose example induced many otho^ 
to solicit the like favor. The reception of the holy sacra- 
ments of penance and eucharist, was very frequent. There 
were 430 confessions, (children included), 350 com- 
munions, 103 of which took place the last Simday. Only 
<me person was left, in the camp; he having recently made 
his first conununion, did not renew it during the chase; 
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whereas, his companions approached two or three times, 
and some, even more frequently. The pioxis practice of 
saying the Angelus, reciting the Rosary, and silking canti- 
cles, was maintained throi^hout the camp. The chiefs 
displayed their zeal for every species of good; an unalter- 
able patience was the distinguishii^ virtue of all, and this 
is saying much, if we consider the trials attending the 
huntii^ season. Their resignation to the Divine will, 
was strongly manifested. During twenty-four days they 
had [399] been toiling onwards, unde^ing much suffer- 
ing from a rigorous abstinence, when the news was spread 
that a herd of buffaloes had been seen in the environs. 
The Indians repaired thither, but it was to encpimter a 
keen disappointment. Thus, the poor Flat-Heads found 
themselves constrained either to fast or seek food in the 
country of the Black-Feet. As their horses were in a better 
condition than those of the other tribes, they resolved to 
risk the dar^roiis expedient. Four dajrs they traversed 
heights and floods: the weather was cold and snow lay 
on the ground; no animals were to be seen. At last, on 
Wednesday in Ember-week the missionary warned his little 
flock that the moment was propitious for addressing Heaven 
to implore the goods of earth; but, he added: "if you wish 
the Divine bounty to shed on you His gifts, you miist 
promise not to abuse them." His words were attended to 
with deep emotion, and each savage, according to the Indian 
expression, "Arranged his heart and began to pray." The 
next morning, (Thursday), herds of cattle were seen in 
the ne^borhood; and on Friday and Saturday so many 
were killed that their great number encumbered the lodges. 
Already was the camp on its homeward [400] march, 
when, 1 3th March, the chief, reaching the top of a mountain 
which commanded an extensive view of the plain, sud- 
denly stopped — and after gazing fixedly for some time, 
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discovered moving objects at the verge of the horizon. 
At first, those around him imagined they saw buffaloes; 
next, they fancied they could discover a herd of deer; the 
final conclusion was, that an armed party of Black-Feet 
rapidly approached them. What was to be done? Victor, 
the chief, lost nothing of his usual presence of mind. He 
calmly quitted the head of the camp, mounted his horse, 
and in«.kiTig the animal perform a few evolutions, he was 
instantly surrounded by the bravest of his band. Isaac 
proposed prayer. — Victor exclaimed: "Let us wait until 
the Black-Feet show themselves yonder." Saying these 
words, he pointed out a second mountain which concealed 
us. Never had any position offered more advantages. 
The Black-Feet were climbing the opposite side — they 
were already fatigued. Between the mountain and the 
chain ijrhich crowned the horizon extended an immense 
plain, without either tree, ravine or river that could 
offer them the least rampait. They were but thirty-seven 
in number, newly exercised in arms, and on foot. The 
Flat-Heads, tm [401] the craitrary, were on horseback, 
niunbered fifty, in the flower of e^, all well armed and 
conducted by chieftains whose shadow would put to flight 
more enemies than were now approaching. Besides, 
Victor was at their head; he who had never been conquered, 
and what is more, not even woimded, though six different 
times he had been encompassed by the Black-Feet. The 
marked protection of Heaven had thus manifested itself 
in his favor 1 

The enemy, then, could not escape them. All eyes were 
strained towards the spot indicated by the chief, expecting 
the approach of the foe. Victor judges that there is "peri- 
culum in mora;" he casts a smiling look on the mis^onaiy, 
raises his fire-arms, utters a yell, urges on his steed, and flies 
to the combat, followed by the bravest of the land. Perceiv- 
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ii^ their approach, the Black-Feet took to flight, casting 
away all that embarrassed them; but beholding themselves 
henmied in on all ^des, they endeavoured to rally; the 
Flat-Ifeads hasten towards them; Victor's horse having 
been lately wounded, Fidele, Amlnx)se, Isaac, Ferdinand, 
and Emanuel, passed their chief, and arrived first in frcmt 
of the enemy. Fidele spoke not; but his warrior name, 
signifying Thunderbolt, sufficiently [403] declared his cour- 
age. Ambrose announced him by that title, which causes 
the Black-Feet to turn pale, and added, in a terriUe 
voice: "Fire noti If you fire you are dead men! " God 
spoke by his lips. Instead of firing, one of the Black- 
Feet threw down his gun, whilst several others extended 
their arms, in a supplicating attitude. The brave Ambax)se 
refused not the pardon his enemies solicited; for true 
courage will never bathe itself in the blood of a conquered 
foe, who appeals for mercy, and whose conversion has 
been begged of Heaven. The generous warrior willingly 
extends his hand to the foe; and all, imitating his example, 
show that clemency has conquered. At this happy moment, 
when such Christian sentiments |>ervaded every heart, the 
Black-gown advanced, and the conquered foes offered him 
their hands, and, ^reading a bufialo-skih on the snow, 
invited him to seat himself, and receive the honors of the 
calumet. Whilst the smoke of peace ascended towards 
heaven, presents were tiered, and received, on both ddes. 
The oldest of the Black-Feet band, seated on the left of 
the missionary, presented him a pair of Indian mocca^ns, 
and, strange to say, they were emtvtndered, with a Uue 
cross standing out conspicuously [403] from the surround- 
ing work. The poor idolater 1 did he, at that moment, 
think of the "quam spedosi padesP" Most probably 
not; but, it is certain, he remarked the pleasure caused l^ 
his present, and felt an assurance, from the manner in which 
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it was received, that, henceforward, all hearts would be 
united. 

The Flat-Head camp set out on their return. The thirty- 
seven Black-Feet foUowed them. The thawing of the 
snow rendered the roads ezceedii^ly bad, and the kind- 
hearted Flat-Heads, compassionating the fate of their new 
friends, did all they could to help them on their journey. 
Before separating, Victor cmducted the principal Black- 
Feet into the missionary's lodge, that he might witness 
their parting good friends; and, during half an hour, every 
thing was said that could strengthen the new-formed 
friendship between the tribes. The Black-Feet told us, 
that ka some time past they had been expecting a Black- 
gown, and that, when he should come among them, be 
would be well received; that, hencefOTth, they and the 
flat-Heads would live like toothers; "that the prayer 
of the Flat-Heads should be theirs." And, although 
the sun had set, they assisted at prayers; after which, 
[404] they e^rchanged some tokens of friendship, and left, 
declaring that they were going to persuade their village 
to act as they had done. 

The 19th March, feast of St. Joseph, seven days after 
the pardtn so generously granted the Black-Feet, Heaven 
bestowed <mi us the fruit of our fwhearance in the amicable 
viat of the grand chief of the "Petite Robe, Itchetles 
Melakas — or the three crows." All the chiefs smoked 
with him under the missionary's tent. Ambrose expluned 
to him the Catholic Tree; Victor invited him to pass the 
ni^t in his lodge. Such attention completely gained 
his heart; and the next morning the Black-Foot commtmi- 
cated to the missionary the resolution he had formed of 
soliciting the admission of his twenty-eight lodges amcsig 
the Flat-Head tribe; and that he would repair to the village 
of St. Mary's for that purpose, towards the decline of the 
present moon. 
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Diiring the night of the 19th some of the Black-Feet, 
belonging to a distant tribe, stole into the camp of the 
Flat-Heads and carried oS five horses; but (Xie of the rob- 
bers feU, pierced with balls, and two strokes of the knife. 
It would be difficult to describe the honors of that night ! 
the [405] savage yells, mii^led with the sound of thun- 
der, and report of musketry. The mlseraUe desperado, 
by the lightning's glare, could be perceived on the ground, 
streaming torrents of Mood from his wounds, and his 
unhappy soul about to quit the agonizing body, to find 
in eternity the chastisement due to its crimes. What 
else could the minister of God do, in such a circumstance, 
but pray the Father of Mercy to perform a miracle of 
grace in iayot of the criminal. 

llie Flat-Ifeads have abolished the barbarous custom 
of reeking their vengeance on the mutilated body of their 
enemy. They even cany their generosity so far, as to 
give sepulture to all who die among them. The robber 
owed his grave to the bravest of the Flat-Heads, the chief 
of a ntmierous family, and the adopted father of two chil- 
dren, whom the Black-Feet have rendered orphans. 

The following day offered nothing remarkable, if I 
except the many proofs of solid virtue displayed by the 
camp. To afford them pleasure, the missionary amiised 
himself in his leisure hours tracing with a pen several 
historical facts, drawn from their aiinals, and suited to 
[406] their tastes; such as, march of the camp, divers 
occupations, labOTS of the chase, feats of arms, singular 
tragic scenes, religious ceremonies, &c., &c. It would 
be difficult to relate the pleasure this little collection gave 
them; and, what is still better, it contributed powerfully 
to raise the authority of the chieftains in the estimation of 
the young men, and to excite in them a noble emulation 
in the practice of good; for experience has cleariy proved, 
both in civilized and uncivilized society, that this quality 
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is not only a stimulus to noUe actions, but a greater pre- 
ventive of evil, than all chastisements united. 

Human ingenuity is useful, but it can do little towards 
the salvation of souls, if it be not joined to fervent prayer. 
Every missionary should be convinced of this truth. Our 
pious neophytes have experienced the efficacy of frequent 
recourse to Heaven. Each day they had involred the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and the Holy Heart of Mary; and the first 
Friday and Saturday of March proved the most successful 
hunting days. We had invoked the patron of hunters, 
and our chase was relatively fcntunate. We bad implored 
the protection of the ^orious St. Michael, and never did 
our chiefe display greater valor [407] in the presence of 
the enemy. We bad entreated the Apostle of the Indies 
to obtain the conversion of the Indians, and one party 
of Black-Feet falls under our power, whilst the other 
amicably visits us, and departs, exclaiming, "The prayer 
of the Flat-Heads shall be ours." In fine, we had taken 
St. Raphael as our guide; our journey was long, fat^uing, 
and perilous, nevertheless, no serious accident occurred, 
thou^ we often fell on the ice and rocks. Not a hunter 
in our camp was there who did not remark this manifest 
protection; and nearly all testified their gratitude to God 
l^ a fervent communion. 

On Passion Sunday one hundred and three approached 
the holy taUe. The evening of so happy a day was 
crowned by the erection of a cross, to which they gave 
the name of Eugene, because the previous evening a quiver 
of that excellent Flat-Head, and a letter written on a piece 
of skin, after the Indian fashion, apprised us that he had 
been massacred in the neighborhood by a party of Banax. 
We then remembered, with consolation, that, on Ash 
Wednesday, a few days before his death, he came to see 
us, and during his stay received the holy communion. 
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[408] Thus, all seemed to concur, even this death, in 
causing us to Uess the Divine Bounty which ever watches 
with paternal care, to supply the necessities of his con- 
fiding children. 

AD HAJOREU DEI GLOBIAlf 



OUR FATHER, IN THE FLAT-HEAD AND 
PEND-D'OREILLE LANGUAGE 



Skwest kjrie-e-ou, Ouls kezees, Ouls Saint Pagpagt 
In Ibe nanw ol Uw F*lber, ud of the Soa, ud of the Holjr Gbott. 
Eomieetzegail. 

K]4e-e-ou Itchitcbenusk, askwcst kowftlcshamenshem, 

a-i-letzemilkou 
Out Father of heaTco, nuy thy name be n^wcted 

ye-dskyloog. Entzieae telletzU spoe-oez. Assintails ye-dstoloog 
etzueA 

3 of bU h«irti. May thy will be done on 

Itchitchemask. Kdogwitzelt yettitgwa lokaitsiapetzinem. 
in heaven. Give ui thi* day all our wants. 

KowacksmtenilleiB klotaiye Uobtskwen etza^^ kaitsko^wflem 
Fo>|lve lu the e*ll we have done ai we forgive 

klotayc UtHStskwen klidskyloeg koayalokshilem takaekskwentem 
the eril done unto ui by otiten. Grant ui thy hdp to avoid 

kloUye kowaeksgwfcltem kloUye. KomiefitzegaJl. 

evil but deUvci ut from evil. Uay it be ao. 



OUR FATHER, IN THE FLAT-BOW AND 

KOETENAY LANGUAGE 

Akikliai StaUoe, Akaltes, Saint Kilkiltlui. 

Id the name of the Father, and d the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Schaeykiakak aaike. 

May it be to. 
Katitoe naitle naite, akiklinais zedabitskinne wilkane. 
Out Father, who art in heaven, may thy name be great and honoured. 
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Insiuzetluit^ younoanuke yek&kaekinaitte 

May thj wQl be done on evtb u it is in heaven. 

Komnakaike logenie mggen&waUhoc naiasaeia miait^ke 

Grant ua this day all oui wants. 

Kekepaime nekoctjckoetleaitlc izzeai, 

Forgive ns all the evil we have done 

lyakiakakaaikc iyazeaikinawash kokakipaimenaitle. 

as we Ujcf^-n all the evil done unto ua. 

Amatikezawfe itchkestsbimmckakkoweUe akatakzen. 

Strengthen us against all evil, and deliver us from it. 

Shaeykiakakaaike. 

May it be *a 



OUR FATHER, IN THE ASSINIBOIN 
LANGUAGE 



nabisbi nietshalzil^, Nitanwtadczi, ektyyaegnizi, 

be great, thy name, thy kingdmn come, 

yetshoeszLzi aittshaiszi lenmachkoetzizi asfattshaisa machtpiachta 

thy will be done on earth u it Is in heaven, 

Tnkoem oangaah oezoezandie innimbechain, 

l^ve us this day the means of life. 



etchoengoebezic. 



OVK FATHER, IN THE CREE 

LANGUAGE 

Eokoaisit mina, ewiotawit mina, emioait manito, owigowionik. 
Him irtM baa a Son, him who has a Father, him who it the beautiful S^diit, 

Pitone Ekeesiikik. 
May it be ao. 
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Notaaan kitsi kijikok epian pitone mewaitsikatA kiwigowin, pitone 
Our FBtberin thepcmt hnvcn bdng •eaUd, may It be honoured thjnam^m^ it 

otitamomakad kitibeit«kewin, ispits enatota kawigaa kitsi kisikok, 
•nive th^ kiiifdom (rd^) like thee being ftdlowid in the great heann, 

pitone ekusi iji waakitaskamik. Aaots kakijikak miio&nipakweji 
maj it be the rame <» eattta. Now in thi* day gin us our 

ganiminan mina latwaw kigigake. Canisi kaiji kasenamawayakik 
bread and in entj da;. At we have remitted to those 



matsitotamank. Pisiskeiminan kitsi eka matsi mamitoueitainaiik 
have done eril. Be metdful to ui that we [all not into eril, 

iekatenamawinan kamayatok. Pitone Ekeesiikik. 

keep away from us all wltat is evU. Ha; it be so. 



OUR FATHER, IN THE BLACK-FOOT 

LANGUAGE 

Kikan&tzeniekasiD ochkoe]^ tokakisint 

Of the Father in hU name, of the Son, of the H0I7 Spirit. 

Kamoemanigtoep. 
Uar it be so. 

KinanA spoegsts tzittipigpi, kitzinneka/zai kag^akomimokzin. 
Out Father In hearen who ait, ' th; name, majr it bcbolj. 



Na^tapiwatog neto kinyokizip. 
Thj reign may it arrive. 



Ikogkiowa ennoch matogkwitapi. 
All we need, this day unto us grant. 

Istapikistomokit nagzikamodt komonetziewae nbtowft 

FoTpve the eril we have done as we pardon the wrong we have received, 

N^kezis tapi kestemoiSg. 
Help us against lin. 

Kamoonaiugto^. 
May it be so. 
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OUR FATHER. IN THE POTAWOTOMIE 
LANGUAGE 

-)- TcHtBUTiKOHiKEWiN — Sign of the Cross. 
Olinosowinig Weosimit, ipi Wekwissimit, ipi menojuwepisit 

Meimito. 
In the nunc of the Father, ud of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
Ape iw Domikug. 

IffcOjAnftn — OUR Father. 

Nounan Wakwik ebiyin ape kitchitwa kitchflwa wcnitamag 
kitinosowin, enakosiym ape piyak Idtewetako tipu wakwig, ape 
tepwetakon chote kig. Ngom ekijikiwog michioag mamitchiyak 
pooigetedwichinag k^o kachi kichiinakmeyi ponigeledwoiket 
woye kego kachi kichiimidgin, kinamochin^ wapatadiyak. 
Chitchiikwan ncDimochinag meyanek waoticbkakoyakin. 

Ape iw oomikug. 







VOCABULARY 




raousH. 


rLAT-HXAD. 


BLACZ-FOOT. 


CMK. 


axt. 


lUir" 


Komike 




Nbtika-ft 


I Tiak 


Forehead 


Tchilchemaiche 


Nonini 


Mlakat^ 


a Nilo 


No.e 


Speclek. 


Nopiri. 


lAiikiwen 


3NUto 


Mouth 




Naoji 


Tapteken 


4N«au 


Teeth ' 


Galaig 


Nogpikiet 


Nepita 


5 Niaoen 


Tongue 


Taigoetietie 


Naetzinnt 


Daini 


6Koutonaiek 


Cheeks 


ShCkiemooa 




Nanawai 


jTepeko 


Em 


Caine 


NogU^ie 


NigUwake 


SEnanfo 


Chin 




Nogpiakinny 




1 9 T*gaiaetaU 


Neck 


Tche«pin 


Nof^kinne 


Nikwayo 


10 Mititat 


Arma 


Stitcbcwagen 


Noteziie 


Neqiiton 




Elbow 




Nogklnnelai. 


Donken 


ASBOnBOIN. 


Shoulder 




No^azikkie 


Digtiman 




Hand 


TchaOs 


Nof^iaiaika 


Trigt^ie 


3 Num 


Finger. 


Stagtig 




3 Yamioe 


My 


Olin 


Nokoen 


ach&D 


4Tonz. 


Back-bone 




Nogtazistkin 




5 Zapiu 


Thig}u 


Zintaemooatcbe 






6Shlgape 


Knee* 








7Shayoen 


Lep 


Titchemaek.hen 


NieaekzinDen 




SShagnoge 


Feet 


Tzotchin 


Niet>igap 






Up. 




Notoiniah 


Ndon 


lo^i-ink 


Eye. 




NiAicick 


ChemlDe 
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PLANTS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN FLOWER IN 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 



0/ wbM 
I. Hdenium 
9. Sabbatia Annularis 

3. Spigelia Muyluidica 

4. Geum G«ucuUtum 

5. Rudbeckia Com en toM 

6. Euchroma Coodnea 

7. Astet Cocdnnus 

8. Dex LigustrifoUa 

9. CoDTaUaria Stellata 

la Chrysanthunuin Aicticum 
ti. Anmia Amifdia 
I a. P<4ymoia Uveddia 

13. Frasera CaroliDiensis 

14. Opbrys, Malazis 



namii JoOow: 

15. Sedum Stenopetalum 

16. Pmnus Duerinckii 

17. Cantua Aggr^ata 

18. Rudbeckia Purpurea 
tg. ActiiuHneris Squarrosa 
30. Cardamine Betlidifolia 
91- Houatonia LoDgiflora 

33. Melanthium Monoicum 

35. Liatris Brachystachya 

34. Rhexia Mariana 

aS^ Claytonia Spathulata 

36. Aquilegia Formosa 
97. Campanula Divarica 



Important 
Historical Publications 

OF 

The Arthur H. Clark Company 

Full descriptive circulars will be mailed 
on application 



AUDUBON'S WESTERN 
JOURNAL: 1849-1850 

Being the MS. record of a trip from Nev York to 

Texas, and an overland journey through Mexico 

and Arizona to the gold-fields of California 

By 

JOHN W, AUDUBON 

With biognphical memoir by his daughter 
MARIA R. AUDUBON 

FRANK HEYWOOD HODDER 

hoAMC* of Ametimi tfiMorfiUuTcnityofKaiuu 
With foUtd maff portrait^ and original drawings 

OHN W. AUDUBON, son of the famous 
omitholi^t, was a member of CoJonel 
Webb's CaUfbmia Expedition which 
started from NewYorkCityfbr the gold- 
fields in February, 1 849. The Journal 
consists of carefiil notes which Audubon 
.made en route. It was written with a view 
to publication, accompanied by a series of sketches made 
at mtervals duriiw the journey; but omng to Audubon's 
pre-occupadon with other affiurs, the plan of publication 
was never realized. 

The Journal is, therefore, here published for the first 
dme, and is illustrated by the author's original sketches, 
carefiilly reproduced. It gives a vivid first-hand picture 
of the difliculdes of an overland journey to California, and 
of the excitements, dangers, and privations of life in the 



t^JTDU^OS^S ffESTE^N JOVR<NjiL 

eold-fielda. An additional interest attaches to this account 
m>m the fiict that Colonel Webb deserted his party, which 
consisted of nearly a hundred men, when the expedition 
reached Roma, and the command then by unanimous 
choice of the party devolved upon Audubon. This situa- 
tion, as modestly related by the author, displays his 
sympathetic nature, as well as his keenness and abihty as 
a leader. 

Beudes being a &scitMtiog story of adventure, the Jour- 
nal throws much light on the interesting years immediately 
following the discovery of gold in California. John W. 
Audubon was (with his brother Victor G. Audubon) the 
assistant of his ^ther, and executed much of the artistic 
work on the famous " Quadrupeds of North America." 
His pictures of the spreading of the gold craze in the East, 
the journey through Mexico, and the social conditions 
after reaching California, show him to be a keen and 
fiuthful observer. 

The Editor, Professor F. H. Hodder, of the University 
of Kansas, has supplied complete annotation explaining 
matters of topography, natural science, and historical and 
persona) allusions. Professor Hodder in his editorial work 
has drawn liberally upon his special knowledge of the his- 
tory and ge<^;raphy of the West and Southwest. A bio- 
graphical memoir has been written by Miss Maria R. 
Audubon. Being the daughter of the author, she has 
availed herself ofa large amount of auxiliary material not 
accessible to any other biographer. 

Printed direct from tjrpe on Dickinson's deckle-edged 
paper, and illustrated with folded map, portnut, and plates, 
in one volume, 8vo, about 225 pages, cloth, uncut. 

Price ^3.00 net. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company 

TUVLISHEIi^ CLEVELAND, OHIO 



PERSONAL NARRATIVE 



Travels in Virginia^ Maryland y 
Tennsyhaniay Ohio, Indiana y 
I^tucky; and ofa Residence in 
the Illinois Territory: i8jj-i8j8 

BT 

ELIAS PYM FORDHAM 
With ficumilcs of the luthor's sketches and plans 

Edited with Notes, Introduction, Index, etc., bjr 
FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, A.M. 



This hitherto unpublished MS., v^ich is a 
real literary and historical find, was written 
in 1 8 1 7- 1 8 by a young Englishman of excellent education 
who assisted Morris Birkbcck in establishing his lUiaois 
settlement. The author writes anonymouuy, but by a 
carefiil study of various allusions in the Narrativt and 
from information furnished by the fiuntly in possession 
of the MS., has been identified ss Elias Pym Fordham. 
landing at Baltimore, he reached the West by way of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and the Ohio River to Qndnoati, 
describing the people and the country as he went along. 
TtBMDOLS Fordham was an especially wcll-qualifiM 
WBSrm lair observer of the Middle West because of 
the numerous journeys he undertook, on land-hunring 
trips for new emigrants, in the service of Mr. Birkbeck. 
These journeys led him into Indiana, Ohio,and Kentucky; 



F01(pHAM'S PERSONAL NA'^RATirE 

and he never omits the opportunity to make fnmk. and 
pointed comment on society, mannen, and morals, as well 
as careful observations of Uie face of the country and of 
industrial conditions. The style is quite unaflfected and 
has much natural charm and sprightliness; and the fact 
that he wrote anonymously made nim much more free in 
his comments on contemporary society than would other- 
wise have been possible. 

UOCM^ AND 'I'hese journeys also gave him unexampled 
nON^OL opportunities for contact mth the pioneers 

■■*'**"''^ of the Middle West,and his journal is con- 

sequently rich in perionaUa of early settlers, remarks on 
contemporary history and politics, state of trade, asricnl- 
ture, prices, and information on local history not obtain- 
able elsewhere. He also visited the larger cities and gives 
very interesting accounts of Pittsbui^ and Cincinnati, ac- 
companied by original sketches and plans. In Kentucky 
he had the opportunity to study slavery; and although at 
lirst prejudiced against this institution he finally reached 
the conclu«on that the slave states offered better chances 
of successful settlement than the free states. 
VALUE Pm ^*^* publication of Fordham's Narrative 
REAKKSAND with introducdon, extensive annotations, 
*""■*"* and index by Professor Frederic A. 0^,one 
of the best authorities on the history of the Mississippi 
Valley, will make accessible to historical students much 
new and important material, besides giving the general 
reader a book of vital and absorbing interest. 

Printed direct from type on Dickinson's deckle-edged 
paper, and illustrated wiui original sketches and plans, in 
one volume, 8vo, about 1 80 pages, cloth, uncut. 

Price ^3.00 net. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company 

TlTBLISHEIiJ CLEVELAND, OHIO 



"ANJUTHomrroF the highest importance"— rnsmr 



TRI 

PKISSNT STATX 
or rni 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS 



M I S S I S 1 P P ti 



rtANI <■■ DhADOHTt. 



% Cifob PHILir riTTMAN. 



AlEiMi ■»//> hmiMftUm, N*t*i, Md JmJtx, iy 

FRANK HEYWOOD HODDER 

PkormoK or Ahiucak HifroKT, Uriviuitt or Kamim 

THIS exceedingly rare wo^ was inued in London^ in 1770, and 
has been so much in demand by historical students and collectors 
of Americana that even imperfect copies of the ori^nal are now almost 
impossible to obtain at any price. Our text is from a perfect copy of 
the original with all the folding maps and plans carefully reproduced. 



PITTMAN'S MISSISSIPPI SETTLEMENTS 



Pittman's Mutitsippi StttlaiunU conuins much valuable origina] ma- 
J lit terial for the stud^ of the French and Spaniah 

^ valuable Settlementi of oU Louisiana, West Florii, and 
SOUTCe WOT'k ^ Illinoii country. The author, Captain Philip 
Pittman, wai a Britiih militaiy engineer, and 
givei an accurate general view of the Miuiuippi Settlement) just after 
the Englich came into postewion of the eastern half of the valle;^ by 
the Peace of 1763. Hit account, written fram penonal observation, 
is rich in allusions to the political, social, and military readjustments 
resulting from this change of possession. **A comprehensive account 
of the Illinois country and its inhabitants, with sketches in detail of 
the several French posts and villages situated therein, as penonally 
viewedby him in 1766-67. . . . It contains, in a compact form, mudi 
useful and reliable information (nowhere else to be found) concern- 
ing the Mississippi Valley and its people at that transition period," 
— Wallace : IHimtii anJ Lnitiana Mitdir Frtntb RtUt, 

Dr. Willitm P. Poole in Wvaaoft't Ntrrativt *ni Crititdl Hitttrj rf 
TLj, ^jmtmJiar* AmtTtt* wfw " It 11 the csrlictt En^lith 

1 ne earnest .(xount of those lenlementt, and, u an 

Ensriish account "*-*^ '"^J^ ""^ ^^' if "'■ '^ 

& btghett inqsortsncc. He [Piitnuti] wu a 

nulitary enpneer, and for fire yean wu employed in mveying the 
MisUHippiRirersadezidoiingtlicweKcncauiitry. TheexceHent 
pUni which accompany the work, ardidcally engraved aa capper, 
add gready to in v^e." 

An introduction, notes, and index have been supplied by Professor 
^ . I Frank Heywood Hodder, who has made a 

y^nnotatton by ,pecial study of American hinorical geo- 

Professor Hodder v^^y- ""*= "^"= °*" *''* "P""' " **"" 

J enhanced by annotation embodying the re- 

sults of the latest researches in this field of American history. 



The edition is limited to 500 copies, each numbered. It is hand- 
somely printed in large Qaslon type on Dickinson's dccklc-«dged 
paper. With folding maps and plans. La^Svo,cloth,uncut,gilttop. 

Price ^3.00 net. 



THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 

•PU'BLISHE'RS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Historic Highways of America 

by Archek Bvtler Hulbekt 

A«Maf mraofrq^ OB the Hucoty of America ai pwtn^ed in dw cvo- 
hdoo of itt U^wiTi of War, Camu:cKC, and Sodal EzpanaoB. 



Ut— WMtalMWB'an^: ItaHntCbaplKi 
IV— Bnddodfa Road. 
T— Th» O ld ffi >*f If ;;* — '*> B*!^ 

VII— Port^v PaA*i Tto Karl «< *» CoociBHi 
Tin— lUUiur Roiida o< A* Hlaaiaatppl BmIpi. 
IT ITHaiwaji ai Waatwwd Btf i Mfci *. 
X^Tha C^*«lHd RoNd. 
XI, XII— naoMT Raada of AsMrtea, H« vnl am , 
XIIl, XIV— na <hMt AaarfeM Cvala^ twanloei. 
XV— n* rolB* ol Ro^-IIaUf« In Amatka. 
XVI—- - 



of AaOldFNOBhWv. 



Oxfea Toloma, crawn Bro, doth, men, pk mpa. A UHtno tMTWNi 
only printed direct from type, and tke type dittribat«i. Eadi Tohune hand- 
KMody printed in hrge type on Dlckinaon'thand'^Bade p^er, and nkutra' 
ted intk Bapt, pktet, and Acamila. 

PobHihed ■ Tolnme each two maoA^, b^nni^ Sapw^iv, 190Z. 

Puci, vohimct I and s, |s.oo net cadi ; Tolomea j to 16, f a.50 net 
Mdi. 

FiFTT wn FiiMTu OK LAasi FAFBK, each naabcted and i^Btd iy thg 
MMlb§r. Bound in doth, with paper labd, nscot, ^ topa. Price, $i.Oo 
net per rolumc. 

"TUfflfw.ly »f i>.iw4r rfwUmiMmdMl—wU ite—i— llmt ho* m* h 



4»*t*p*4— ■ Hwc* vkick 4ak wKk lb* apnttw vT (k* hmi (akcdn chhi ■■iinrtu la 
tMtnr—Iam* JamrmJ ^ HiOmj ami IVOia. 

pnaki n ««1 *hk At hm HMilk ^Imu tf A* n 



" Tk* fsbllikM k»* 4h* tkdi rut (na4 piWit fwik wlA |«<ir« 1(>kr Ah la 
w«k. Ii k Ihh4 «■ hnJMw p*r« u« U UliBm< vU but ■■|i.<Ihhm. 
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